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Editorial Note 


Commissioned by the Military Intelligence Division (Department of the 
Army) and the Office of Military History, Bruce W. Bidwell's History of tbe 
Military Intelligence Division, Department of tbe Army General Staff: 1775- 
1941 was designed to serve "as a text for the orientation of general officers 
and key personnel assigned to the G-2 Division and to intelligence officers in 
the field." Colonel Bidwell was accordingly given unrestricted access to the 
most confidential records, and the final work was classified TOP SECRET. 
The current text makes available the first four parts of this informative his- 
tory, with the minor exception of a few passages not yet declassified. The 
second four parts have not yet been declassified. 

No substantive editorial changes have been made in Bidwell's text. Minor 
errors in spelling and grammar have been silently corrected and Bidwell's 
footnotes have been grouped at the end of each chapter. A comprehensive 
index to the text has been added. 
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Preface 


Authoritative historical documentation covering the field of military 
intelligence has been seriously neglected, not only for security reasons but 
also due to the wide complexities and controversial features of the subject. 
Both the departmental intelligence authorities and the official Army 
historians have consistently seemed unable to work out a mutually 
satisfactory approach to the problem, wherein qualified personnel might 
first be procured for the purpose and then given unrestricted access to 
the most confidential intelligence records. The great: need for such 
documentation, however, has remained clearly evident, particularly in view 
of the admitted lack of understanding of many military intelligence matters 
by the Army as a whole. Furthermore, since higher commanders have 
often demonstrated a tendency to repeat their past errors in deciding military 
intelligence questions, this might be avoided in the future if they were 
provided with the benefit of previous experiences in similar situations. 

The present project represents a determined effort to arrive at an effective 
solution to this troublesome problem, as personally agreed upon early in 
October 1952 between Maj. Gen. R.C. Partridge, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2, and Maj. Gen. Orlando Ward, Chief of Military History. Their 
agreement resulted in the issuance of a formal directive, dated 14 October 
1952, to Col. Bruce W. Bidwell, Inf., U.S.A., for him to write a "History 
of the Military Intelligence Division, Department of the Army General 
Staff," to serve "as a text for the orientation of general officers and of 
key personnel assigned to the G-2 Division and to intelligence officers 
in the field." The final work would be classified TOP SECRET. 

In connection with this directive, it should be noted especially that the 
indicated history was to be prepared from the departmental viewpoint 
rather than from one aimed at covering the entire subject of military 
intelligence itself. Such limitation was apparently felt both necessary and 
desirable in order to better satisfy the stated object of the work. The full 
scope of the overall military intelligence function is in reality so enormous 
that it would be next to impossible to narrow the work down properly 
for any practical use as a military text. The prepared work, therefore, 
deliberately avoids detailed discussions regarding the operational activities 
of subordinate intelligence agencies in the field, unless they happened to 
bear directly upon the departmental military intelligence effort. On the 
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other hand, problems of internal organization and coordination relating 
to that effort are purposely stressed, since they have constantly plagued 
the departmental military intelligence agency from the start. 

It is also considered noteworthy that the official directive utilized the 
word "text" in announcing the object of the history. This was taken to 
mean that the authorities did not expect the author to produce a mere 
compilation of historical documents on the subject but wanted a study 
which would include pertinent comment and analysis. While the greatest 
possible emphasis has been placed on the need for thorough research to 
locate the most significant documents available, the history is not designed 
primarily to serve as a reference work. It thus includes a number of 
statements concerning controversial subjects, but seeks at all times to make 
definite conclusions only where they can be adequately supported by 
presented evidence rather than personal opinion alone. 

There seems to have been a marked tendency on the part of most military 
writers to regard the history of the departmental intelligence agency as 
commencing in 1885, when a small group of personnel was established 
within the Adjutant General's Office and charged with specific duties 
pertaining to the compilation of military information. Although this 
particular event did plainly represent a milestone in the history of military 
intelligence, it was not in any sense a sudden or abrupt development. As 
a matter of fact, the intimate relationship existing between effective 
intelligence operations and ultimate success in combat had been generally 
accepted in the United States Army for many years before that time. It 
was considered necessary, therefore, to cover in some satisfactory manner 
the history of military intelligence activities during the century preceding 
this event, not only to form a suitable background for the departmental 
growth but also to impress upon the reader that numerous activities of 
such type had already taken place on a huge scale and in many extremely 
profitable directions prior to 1885. Nevertheless, because the intelligence 
operations during that earlier historical period are not always truly germane 
to the history of the Military Intelligence Division of the Army General 
Staff, the coverage along these lines has been conditioned to include only 
the bare requisites pointing toward the great need for establishing such 
an agency in the War Department without further delay. 

Even at this partial stage in the completion of the total project, it is 
desired to acknowledge the major assistance I have received during its 
preparation from the supervising and reviewing officer, Brig. Gen. P.M. 
Robinett, U.S.A. Ret., and Maj. CJ. Bernardo, Ord. Corps, my research 
assistant. 


Washington, D.C. BRUCE W. BIDWELL 
August 1954 Colonel, Inf. U.S.A. 
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Preliminary Development 
(1775-1917) 


Chapter I 
Revolutionary Period 
(1775-1781) 


` In July 1777, the fate of the infant American republic hung precariously 
in the balance. Both Washington at Morristown and Schuyler at Ticonderoga 
were standing back to back against larger British forces which could close 
like pincers against them from the north and south: Burgoyne from Canada 
and Howe from New York. Also, since distance in those days severely 
limited communications, "the ensuing operations promised to resemble 
a gigantic game of blindman's bluff"! with all four of the commanders 
concerned squarely faced with a soul searching problem in military 
intelligence. This was especially true in the case of General Washington, 
for the British controlled the sea areas surrounding the Colonies, thus 
giving General Howe the distinct advantage of being able to utilize his 
brother's fleet for free movement whenever it best suited his plans. 
Furthermore, it served to vest the British with the strategic initiative and 
thereby placed the Americans continually on the defensive.” 

Late in June 1777, Howe had commenced to load his troops aboard 
transports standing off Staten Island. After this, he delayed his sailing 
for approximately three weeks while waiting the receipt of some definite 
word from Burgoyne in the north. It finally arrived on 15 July in the 
form of a dispatch stating that Ticonderoga had fallen to the British without 
serious opposition. He then felt free to move and on 23 July proceeded 
to sail past Sandy Hook out to ѕеа,3 leaving Washington thoroughly puzzled 
as to the eventual destination of this British main force.^ 

The American general could not turn to any departmental military 
intelligence agency for assistance in solving his troublesome dilemma. As 
early as 13 June 1776, the Continental Congress had designated a committee 
to constitute a Board of War and Ordnance for the purpose of exercising 
certain listed functions bearing upon the conduct of the war.5 This Board 
was not designed, however, to undertake any specific military intelligence 
responsibilities and General Washington neither expected nor desired it 
to do 50.6 Nevertheless, most of the individual members of the Congress 
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kept their ears to the ground and made it a point to pass on to the 
Commander in Chief whatever bits of information they might glean from 
various sources at their own disposal. While a few of these items did prove 
significant, it must be realized that during these tumultuous times rumors 
were constantly flowing thick and fast in all directions and every citizen 
on either side seemed to take great pride in regarding himself as some 
sort of an intelligence agent. There was thus more than a sufficiency of 
information available but most of it was so utterly confusing that it required 
a tremendous amount of sifting before the fog of war could be lifted to 
any appreciable degree. 

It also becomes important to understand that for a considerable number 
of years there had been a well-developed system of information exchange 
already functioning throughout the American colonies, both among the 
local communities and between the colonies themselves. This organization 
stemmed originally from the numerous associations of radical patriots which 
sprang up to resist execution of the Stamp Act of 1765 and then continued 
to operate under the name of the "Sons of Liberty.”? Shortly thereafter, 
these same groups appointed Committees of Correspondence to 
communicate with each other in advancing the revolutionary cause, as well 
as Committees of Safety for the purpose of rendering positive support 
to their armed elements. 

The Second Continental Congress was likewise organized to conduct the 
bulk of its war-directing activities by means of committees. Many of these 
were standing committees performing under a general functional 
assignment but others were named to investigate and report upon specific 
problems as they arose. Among the more significant of the standing 
committees from the intelligence viewpoint was the Secret Committee, 
which dealt directly with the various Committees of Safety operating within 
the several states and sought to provide them with necessary munitions 
and supplies? Another standing committee of note was the Committee 
of Secret Correspondence, which was primarily concerned with efforts to 
secure foreign aid for American independence!? and often felt it necessary 
to secure its important correspondence through the use of code and cipher.!! 
There was even a Committee of Intelligence charged with the publication 
of reports covering the "state of the armies and navy of the United States.” 12 
However, it was basically a public information unit and did not execute 
any activities normally ascribed to the military intelligence function.!? 

In common with most higher commanders of the period, General 
Washington personally established and then controlled his own military 
intelligence service.!^ One of his earliest moves in that direction was to 
initiate a system of direct correspondence with the principal Committees 
of Safety which were functioning throughout each of the separate colonies. 
Operating strictly on a confidential basis, these committees were composed 
of prominent and trustworthy citizens who not only could be counted upon 
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to accomplish important security missions for the Commander in Chief 
but also were in a favorable position to gather information for him from 
a wide variety of potentially valuable sources.!5 Their reports were usually 
forwarded to headquarters in the form of private letters carried by "express" 
couriers, this being the fastest and most reliable means available at that 
time.!6 

Due to the all inclusive character of this revolutionary struggle, the 
opposing military commanders were both biessed from the start with 
established spy systems capable of performing in all theaters of operations.!” 
Moreover, the British had succeeded in placing a clever spy with the first 
official American diplomatic mission sent to France. They were thus able 
to secure vital information on Washington's difficult military situation even 
before the French decided to enter the war against them. This spy, Dr. 
Edward Bancroft, was Silas Dean's secretary when that official first arrived 
in Paris. He later acted as Secretary to the joint French-American com- 
mission, then to Minister Benjamin Franklin, and finally served in the 
American peace commission from 1782-1783. Bancroft's secret reports, 
which were not uncovered until nearly a century after his death, enabled 
the British naval authorities to intercept several French munition ships 
bound for aid of the United States military forces.!? 

The original chief of the British Army secret service in America was 
Maj. John André, Sir Henry Clinton's Adjutant General. When this officer 
was captured and executed because of his part in the Benedict Arnold 
treason affair, the post was taken over by Maj. Oliver DeLancey, an American 
born member of a powerful New York loyalist family. André's spy system 
in America was quite productive and the military information it gathered, 
especially that furnished by Benedict Arnold, helped the British commander 
notably.!9 As a matter of fact, because security measures were always so 
ineffective, detailed information concerning hostile troop dispositions and 
defensive works was usually available to both sides without too much delay. 

General Washington's most fruitful spy ring, which functioned on Long 
Island and within the city of New York, did not become fully operative 
until the latter part of 1778. Accordingly, on 25 August 1778, he instructed 
Maj. Alexander Clough of the 3d Continental Dragoons to arrange "to 
obtain a true account of what is passing in New York"2? but one month 
later that promising young officer was killed in action. At the same time 
the Commander in Chief had also written to Maj. Benjamin Tallmadge 
of the 2d Light Dragoons (Conn.) directing him to make contact with 
a Mr. Abraham Woodhull of Setauket, Long Island, about "an intelligence 
matter.”?! Assuming the name of John Bolton, Major Tallmadge accom- 
plished this confidential task in a highly successful manner and soon came 
to be regarded as the chief of Washington's "secret service bureau.”22 Mr. 
Woodhull, who used the alias of Culper, Sr. in his reports, was one of 
the key figures in the New York spy net, along with Mr. Robert Townsend 
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of Oyster Bay, Long Island, acting under the alias of Culper, Jr. The net 
utilized secret (sympathetic) ink which had been developed by Sir James 
Jay, the elder brother of John Jay and a prominent English physician, for 
transmitting its messages back to headquarters. He had sent "considerable 
quantities" of both the ink and a companion reagent to John Jay in New 
York when war in America "seemed inevitable.?? The two "Culpers" not 
only managed to furnish the revolutionary forces with a great deal of correct 
information on the enemy but also operated in such a secret fashion that 
their real identity was not revealed until many years later.?* 

One of the accepted responsibilities of a quartermaster general at that 
time was staff supervision over so-called military information matters. On 
several occasions, therefore, General Washington directed Maj. Gen. Thomas 
Mifflin, his first Quartermaster General and former Aide-de-Camp, to 
undertake special reconnaissances for the command,» although he did not 
apparently choose to charge him with the actual conduct of any undercover 
intelligence operations, but this situation became somewhat altered when 
General Mifflin was replaced during the winter of 1777 by Maj. Gen. 
Nathanael Greene. The latter possessed the full confidence of the 
Commander in Chief and soon proved capable of developing some valuable 
intelligence sources on his own.26 Similarly, after the arrival of Baron von 
Steuben at Valley Forge in February 1778 and his subsequent appointment 
to be the Inspector General, Washington relied strongly on the respected 
advice and judgment of that respected officer in reaching important 
command decisions." Notwithstanding, the military intelligence service 
at headquarters continued to operate principally as a personal organization 
under active control of the Commander in Chief himself.?8 

General Washington's grasp and knowledge of intelligence techniques 
continued to remain most impressive. During his early operations in New 
York, for example, he demonstrated a noteworthy understanding of the 
value of deception in connection with military planning by permitting 
several misleading messages to fall into enemy hands and arranging for 
his Army procurement officials to open false negotiations in selected 
localities regarding the purchase of ovens, forage, boats, etc. These measures 
were all designed to convince Sir Henry Clinton that an attack against 
New York City was imminent. Elementary codes and ciphers also likewise 
played a regular part in protecting intelligence communications forwarded 
to and from his headquarters.? He even displayed a striking appreciation 
of the necessity for providing his command with as accurate terrain 
information as possible by insisting that che Congress grant him authority 
and funds to hire a qualified civilian geographer to accompany the Army 
in the field.3° 

The Commander in Chief wisely chose not to place sole reliance upon 
his civilian sources for securing essential information of the enemy. He 
promptly established a "service of scouts," composed of both carefully 
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selected individuals and tactical elements, to execute distant reconnaissance 
missions or other difficult tasks of an intelligence nature?! One of the 
first of the units formed for such purpose was Knowlton's Rangers. Capt. 
Nathan Hale was a company commander in this elite battalion when he 
undertook his ill-fated trip under disguise behind the enemy lines in New 
York, which ended in his execution as a spy on 22 September 1776.32 
Apparently General Washington leaned very heavily on information 
supplied by his service of scouts, since it was only after he had received 
"reliable word" from this particular source, on 22 August 1777, to the 
effect that Howe's fleet was actually in Chesapeake Bay and sailing 
northward, that he reached a final decision and started marching south 
to intercept the British.33 

In late July 1777, shortly after General Howe had made his puzzling 
departure by sea from New York, Washington received an intercepted 
letter written in the British Commander's own handwriting and addressed 
to General Burgoyne which plausibly announced a plan for them to launch 
a joint attack against Boston. He was seemingly not deceived by this 
rather clumsy attempt at military deception on the part of the British 
and considered the information far too obvious for him to give it a high 
evaluation. The message did tend to persuade him, though, that the fleet 
was really destined for Philadelphia, so he continued to remain very 
perplexed in the matter. This concern must have become increasingly 
heightened when Maj. Gen. Artemas Ward, President of the Council of 
Safety in Boston, first relayed two reports to him dated 1 August 1777 
declaring the British Fleet had been sighted off Cape May and then, the 
next day, followed them up with another message cautioning that the 
previous reports should be regarded as unreliable.36 Even so, it might have 
consoled him considerably if he could have only known that his opponents 
were also fumbling in the strategic darkness.?? 

Howe's logical course of action and the one the American commander 
feared most of all, was for him to sail up the Hudson River and join 
forces with Burgoyne.?8 In that case, Washington's troops would be forced 
to undergo a backbreaking overland march across difficult terrain with 
very little chance of achieving favorable conditions for decisive combat. 
Undoubtedly it was fear of this adverse dismal eventuality that led the 
Commander in Chief to incline so consistently toward a decision in favor 
of displacing farther to the north. On 30 July 1777, therefore, while still 
located at Coryell's Ferry on the Jersey side of the Delaware River, he 
confessed that "Genl. Howe's, in a manner, abandoning Genl. Burgoyne, 
is so unaccountable a matter, that till I am assured it is so, I cannot help 
casting my Eyes continually behind me.”39 

Suddenly the confusing situation appeared to be clearly resolved. On 
30 July 1777, Henry Fisher, an American pilot working near the mouth 
of the Delaware Bay, forwarded an express to. Philadelphia announcing 
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that the enemy fleet was actually within his own sight. Washington received 
this startling news during midmorning on the 3150 and promptly 
commenced to set his force in motion to the south across the Delaware.*! 
His worries were not over, however, because the following day he was 
in receipt of another dispatch from the same source telling him that: "A 
large ship which we took to be the Admiral fired a gun and immediately 
the whole Fleet backed and stood off ... to the eastward ... about four 
o'clock p.m. they were out of sight; whether they were bound to New 
York or Virginia is not in my power to tell."42 

Washington's entire headquarters was now in a "very irksome State 
of Suspense," although he himself remained fully convinced that Howe 
would continue to the eastward and eventually end up reinforcing Burgoyne 
in the north.43 Nevertheless, he must have experienced some serious 
misgivings in this regard when, on 9 August, a report arrived from the 
President of Congress advising that two days earlier a large fleet of ships 
had been seen off Sinapuxon Inlet, which position lay well south of the 
state of Delaware.*^ By 21 August, the obscurity of the situation had reached 
the point where the Commander in Chief felt it necessary to call a formal 
council of war for the specific purpose of determining the most probable 
course of enemy action. This council unanimously concluded that: 


1. Charleston was the most probable destination of the enemy fleet. 

2. The Army could not possibly arrive at Charleston in time to afford 

any aid. 

3. It should move immediately toward the north. 

That night, therefore, Washington finally decided Howe's brief appear- 
ance off the Delaware Capes had been in the nature of an elaborate ruse 
and the enemy fleet was probably well on the way to Charleston. This 
decision was reached despite the fact he had also received "advice from 
Virginia" that the fleet was seen six days earlier "standing in towards 
Cape Charles, but whether with a real design to enter Chesapeak could 
not then be determined." ^6 Warning orders were thus issued notifying the 
entire force to prepare for northward displacement?" and only formal 
Congressional approval was needed to put such movement into actual effect. 

Early in the morning of 22 August 1777, General Washington was 
prevented from committing this fatal mistake when belated word arrived 
from Congress that General Howe was not only in Chesapeake Bay but 
already “at least 200 Miles ир.” Plans were then immediately changed 
so the American force could be interposed along the Brandywine northwest 
of Wilmington in sufficient time to join combat. As it turned out, 
Philadelphia itself could not be saved but Howe was forced to abandon 
any idea that he might have had of conquering the entire middle states 
without running into major opposition. By this same series of events, 
Burgoyne's ultimate fate in the north also became definitely sealed. While 
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it did turn out to be an exceptionally close call in many respects, the fact 
still remains plainly evident that Washington's intelligence organization 
had finally won for him the deadly game of "blindman's bluff" which was 
opened some ten weeks earlier. 

This historical example has been presented not only to furnish a brief 
insight into the methods which were utilized in solving military intelligence 
problems during the dawning days of our Republic but also to point out 
the fact that events of crucial importance were even then being strongly 
influenced by intelligence factors. Thus, General Washington first took 
prompt steps to insure the full exploitation of all sources available to him 
for collecting required information and then proceeded to weigh most 
carefully each item of information so obtained in order to guide his essential 
command decisions. Although his intelligence organization was mainly a 
personal one for use by the Commander in Chief himself, he did not hesitate 
to consult with other members of the staff or appropriate subordinate 
commanders whenever he deemed such action necessary. That he was also 
keenly aware of intelligence techniques and practices seems well illustrated 
by the official instructions he personally issued to Robert Townsend to 
govern "Culper, Jr.'s" collection effort in New York City, as follows: 

C——— Junr, to remain in the City, to collect all the useful information 
he can - to do this he should mix as much as possible among the officers 
and Refugees, visit the Coffee Houses, and all public places. He is to pay 
particular attention to the movements by land and water in and about the 
city especially. 

How their transports are secured against attempt to destroy them— whether 
by armed vessels upon the flanks, or by chains, Booms, or any contrivances 
to keep off fire Rafts. 

The number of men destined for the defence of the City and Environs, 
endeavoring to designate the particular corps, and where each is posted. 

To be particular in describing the place where the works cross the Island 
in the rear of the City—how many Redoubts are upon the line from River 
to River, how many Cannon in each, and of what weight and whether the 
Redoubts are closed or open next the city. 

Whether there are any Works upon the Island of New York between 
those near the City and the works at Fort Knyphausen or Washington, and 
if any, whereabouts and of what kind. 

To be very particular to find out whether any works are thrown up on 
Harlem River, near Harlem Town, and whether Horn's Hook is fortifyed. 

If so, how many men are kept at each place, and what number and what 

sized Cannon are in those works. 

To enquire whether they have dug Pits within and in front of the lines 
and Works in general, three or four feet deep, in which sharp pointed stakes 
are fixed. These are intended to receive and wound men who attempt a 
surprise at night. 

The state of the provisions, Forage and Fuel to be attended to, as also 
the Health and Spirits of the Army, Navy and City. 
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These are the principal matters to be observed within the Island and about 
the City of New York. Many more may occur to a person of C. Junr's 
penetration which he will note and communicate. 
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Chapter II 
Formative Years 
(1781-1846) 


During the early years of our nation the War Department was not a 
large establishment. As a matter of fact, when it was first created under 
the Constitution in 1789, it consisted merely of Secretary Henry Knox 
and "one clerk."! Moreover, no specific duties were then assigned to the 
department that could in any sense be regarded as pertaining directly to 
military intelligence operations. The concept of establishing a group of 
personnel within the department for the express purpose of compiling 
military information during peacetime to prepare for possible use in war 
was not to appear on the American scene for many years to come. Until 
the first regular military attachés were designated in 1889, the War 
Department was even forced to rely mainly upon reports secured through 
the State Department and from newspapers or other periodicals in order 
to sustain even a minimum coverage of foreign military developments. 

Nevertheless, during the brief but critical period falling between the 
conclusion of the Revolution and opening of the War of 1812, the United 
States Army did manage to accomplish several important intelligence tasks, 
especially within the field of terrain intelligence. Its endeavors along these 
lines were spurred chiefly by the ever-mounting demand for better maps 
and related geographic data on the comparatively unknown areas lying 
throughout the western wilderness. It was natural for the Army to be 
called upon to take the lead in this vital effort because much of that territory 
remained in international dispute and many of the Indian tribes were still 
dangerously hostile. Besides, military personnel were more apt to be tech- 
nically qualified for such an assignment than most of the civilian guides 
or professional explorers of the day. 

During the spring of 1804, Capt. Meriwether Lewis and 2d Lt. William 
Clark began their historic expedition up the Missouri eventually to reach 
the mouth of the Columbia River. In this venture they were acting under 
secret orders to make accurate terrain surveys and construct maps of the 
area Their party vanished into the wilderness and stayed away from 
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civilization for over two years, but, after encountering all manner of severe 
hardships, it finally returned safely to St. Louis in September 1806. Both 
leaders maintained elaborate journals and faithfully recorded detailed 
observations regarding their extensive travels, so that the experiences might 
serve to open the way for future expansion in the west.‘ 

The following year, 1st Lt. Zebulon M. Pike was ordered from St. Louis 
by the politically involved senior officer of the Army, Brig. Gen. James 
Wilkinson? to ascertain the sources of the Mississippi River, establish control 
over British fur traders, and strengthen peaceful relations with the Indians.$ 
Although Lieutenant Pike failed to reach the true source of the Mississippi 
River, his creditable performance convinced General Wilkinson that he 
was a very dependable young man and possessed of unusual ability. He 
was soon chosen, therefore, to lead another more hazardous mission to 
the southwest. Under the pretext that the expedition was returning a party 
of Osage Indians to their home lands, Lieutenant Pike was directed to 
reconnoiter the entire territory drained by the Arkansas and Red Rivers, 
and if he encountered the Spaniards, to pretend he was travelling to the 
isolated American outpost at Natchitoches® but had lost his bearings. It 
was even hoped that he might be able to pay a "visit of politeness" to 
the Spanish commandant at Santa Ее. 

On 3 December 1806, Lieutenant Pike first saw the inspiring peak in 
thé Colorado Rockies that was later to bear his name. Shortly afterwards, 
his party was overtaken by a body of Spanish troops and taken first to 
Santa Fe and thence to Chihuahua, Mexico. Officially detained by the Spanish 
authorities, he was finally released and succeeded in reaching Natchitoches 
on 1 July 1807. His personal journal describing these travels,! which was 
published in 1810 over the strenuous objections of General Wilkinson, 
turned out to be one of the few reliable military intelligence documents 
concerning Mexican territory in possession of the War Department at the 
outbreak of the Mexican War some thirty years later.!! 

Neither the American nation nor its Army was properly prepared for 
war when it was declared against England in June 1812.!? This held especially 
true from the military intelligence standpoint because so little accurate 
or timely information was available to support any aggressive plan calling 
for operations on foreign soil. There was not only a grievous dearth of 
dependable data with reference to the strength and disposition of British 
elements that might be encountered during an American invasion of Canada 
but also a decided lack of maps or terrain studies covering Canadian territory 
adjacent to the United States. The War Department did not even possess 
any suitable material upon which to base a realistic estimate of the probable 
attitude of the settlers and Indians inhabiting the border areas where military 
operations were most likely to occur. These would all be essential intelligence 
items in case of contemplated offensive action to the north but they were 
not at hand. Nevertheless, a complex plan for invading Canada from several 
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different points along the border was hastily drawn up and ordered into 
effect without delay. 

The calamitous results of this failure to recognize the close relationship 
that must always exist between competent intelligence and successful 
military operations seem best illustrated by che Hull expedition into Canada 
in the summer of 1812. The same expedition likewise provides an excellent 
example of a military commander who was consistently unable to evaluate 
correctly the information that came to him during the course of a campaign, 
which soon led to his ignominious defeat. The fact that much of the 
information was given to him by his opponent for the deliberate purpose 
of deceit also adds further to the intelligence interest of this unfortunate 
campaign. 

Col. William Hull had compiled an imposing record during the 
Revolutionary War but in the spring of 1812, as the civilian Governor 
of Michigan Territory, he was nearing 60 years of age. At that particular 
time he was in Washington for the avowed purpose of personally urging 
the President to abandon any plans that might be in the making for an 
American invasion of Canada, principally in view of the tremendous 
logistical problems which would be encountered in attempting to sustain 
a sufficient force for the operation while the British retained naval control 
of the Great Lakes. Despite Governor Hull's pleas along these lines, Secretary 
of War Eustis requested him to take command of a western column that 
was already being formed for participation in just such an invasion plan. 
Hull at first refused but, upon being further importuned, finally assented. 
He was then made a brigadier general for che performance of his assigned 
task.!3. Although he did prove to be a most unhappy choice for commander 
of this doubtful enterprise, in all fairness to him it must be acknowledged 
that the expedition was completely ill-conceived from the start and 
inadequately supported in every respect, both by his superiors in Washington 
and within the field.!4 

In compliance with his assigned orders, General Hull arrived at Dayton, 
Ohio, on 25 May 1812, to take charge of an initial complement of troops 
comprising about 1,200 poorly equipped Militia and the regular 4th Infantry 
Regiment of some 300 effectives. On 1 June, this group commenced a 
movement up the valley of the Miami River toward Detroit, located 
approximately 200 miles to the north through an uncharted wilderness. 
War was declared by the United States against Great Britain on 18 June, 
but Hull did not receive his notification of that significant event until 
2 July, when he was already approaching Detroit. His British adversaries, 
on the other hand, had heard the news two days before this.!5 Shortly 
after his arrival at Detroit, he did receive an official letter from the Secretary 
of War authorizing him to invade Canada provided the action would be 
consistent with the safety of his command, and, in connection with such 
invasion, to capture Fort Maulden.!6 This small fort was situated approx- 
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imately 18 miles down the river from Sandwich, a British settlement opposite 
Fort Detroit. 

Although General Hull’s shortcomings as a military leader were soon 
to become painfully apparent, he appears at first to have displayed a most 
praiseworthy desire to obtain as much information about the enemy and 
terrain as possible under the existing conditions. Hence, immediately 
following a bloodless seizure of Sandwich on 12 July, he promptly directed 
reconnaissance along the route to Fort Maulden in order to ascertain the 
size and composition of the garrison stationed therein. After his 
reconnaissance parties started to run into hostile Indians and were forced 
to engage in some severe combat, however, Hull wavered in this intelligence 
effort and failed to render it further effective support. He thus remained 
unable to secure any reliable information on the real situation at Fort 
Maulden and, when he continued to sit back in Sandwich awaiting the 
arrival of a promised shipment of heavy cannon from Detroit, his golden 
opportunity faded swiftly away. Actually, the garrison at Fort Maulden 
at that time consisted of less than 400 British soldiers, plus an indeterminate 
number of Indians, and the American force was undoubtedly strong enough 
to have conquered it.!? 

General Hull's principal adversary was Maj. Gen. Isaac Brock of the 
British Army, the acting Governor of Upper Canada!8 and a very remarkable 
soldier. In direct contrast to the American commander, Brock turned out 
to be vigilant, active, sagacious and efficient.!9 It did not take him long 
to size up his opponent and, since his own broad experience? had given 
him an excellent background in the art of military deception, he proceeded 
to exploit fully Hull's constant tendency to interpret situations in their 
worst possible light. The crafty Shawnee chief Tecumseh was also employed 
in the British service during this same period and commissioned a brigadier 
general by them as a reward for his appreciable contributions to the eventual 
success of the campaign?! 

General Brock took immediate steps to insure that General Hull would 
receive a continual flow of false and exaggerated information relative to 
the strength of the British and Indian forces operating against the 
Americans. He likewise took great pains to magnify in every possible manner 
the threat to Hull posed by the presence within the area of several hostile 
groups of Indian marauders. All this played an important part in Hull's 
inability to estimate the military situation correctly. To make matters worse, 
his fear of the Indians was greatly accentuated because he and a number 
of the other American officers had seen fit to bring their families with 
them up to Detroit from Ohio. 

Another rewarding device utilized by Brock for confusing his opponent 
was to dress up as many as possible of his local militiamen in scarlet 
uniforms so American observers would be inclined to overstate the number 
of British Regulars present in the area.?? When the British finally reached 
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the point where Brock felt he was ready to drive the Americans out of 
Detroit, it was then smartly arranged for Hull's men to intercept a letter 
signed by a Colonel Proctor of the attacking elements and addressed to 
the British commander on Mackinac Island mentioning that his (Proctor's) 
force was now considerable and no more Indians were needed because 
there were already 5,000 at Fort Maulden.2 This false information not 
only confirmed General Hull's growing fears but also prompted him to 
envision an overwhelming body of savages approaching his rear while 
he simultaneously faced a superior army to his front. These numerous 
and varied pressures unquestionably did serve to tip the scales in favor 
of his ultimate decision to surrender Detroit without any further resistance. 
Such a surrender was consummated on 16 August 1812, when the combined 
strength of the British and Indian attacking force was only slightly more 
than that of the defenders, who could also count upon protection afforded 
by the fort itself.24 

The main lesson to be learned from this fiasco at Detroit would seem 
to point directly toward the dire necessity of possessing adequate information 
on the probable enemy and terrain before embarking upon any ambitious 
military venture along similar lines in the future. It also furnishes a most 
excellent example of an alert field commander being able to influence the 
outcome of combat operations by disseminating false and exaggerated 
information to his opponents about his own military capabilities. Unfor- 
tunately, though, the valuable intelligence lessons which might have been 
derived from a thorough study of this disastrous campaign were not only 
ignored by the military authorities of the day but also badly neglected 
for many years afterwards. 

Yet the period falling between the War of 1812 and the Mexican War 
was far from unproductive within the broad field of military intelligence. 
The Army kept up its commendable drive to obtain better geographical 
and topographical information covering the many unexplored areas still 
remaining in the west, and there was an encouraging new development 
concerned with detailing American officers to Europe as military observers 
or students at foreign military schools in order to procure information 
needed for our own use. Congress also rendered material assistance by 
passing an act, on 3 March 1813, giving the President authority to designate 
within the Army "a total of eight topographical engineer officers and as 
many officer assistants as might be required.”25 The duties of these technical 
specialists were then defined as follows: 

To make such surveys, and exhibit such delineations of these as the 
commanding general shall direct; to make plans of all military positions 
(which the Army may occupy) and of their respective vicinities, indicating 
the various roads, rivers, creeks, ravines, hills, woods and villages to be found 
therein; to accompany all reconnoitering parties sent out to obtain intelligence 
of the movements of the enemy or of his position; to make sketches of 
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their route, accompanied by written notes of everything worthy of observation 
thereon; to keep a journal of every days movements when the Army is 
on the march, noticing the varieties of ground, of buildings, of culture, and 
the distances and state of the road between given points throughout the 
match of the day, and, lastly, to exhibit the positions of contending armies 
on the field of battle, and the dispositions made, whether for attack or defense.?6 

Shortly after the signing of the peace treaty on 24 December 1814 and 
consequent rapid Army demobilization, the number of these topographical 
engineers became considerably reduced but the remaining few continued 
to play an important part in connection with the military intelligence effort. 
During 1818 a topographical bureau was established under the Chief of 
Engineers and, on 21 June 1837, this same bureau was recognized as a 
distinct "district bureau" of the War Department.? Effective 5 July 1838, 
Congress authorized the creation of a Corps of Topographical Engineers?® 
which retained this separate identity until 3 March 1863, when it was 
again merged with the Corps of Engineers. Except for approximately one 
year of its independent existence, the Corps of Topographical Engineers 
was commanded by Col. John J. Abert, U.S.A.24 

One of the outstanding of the early terrain surveys sponsored by the 
War Department was commenced in 1819 by Maj. Stephen H. Long, of 
the Topographical Engineers, who journeyed up the Missouri aboard its 
first steamwheeler (The Western Engineer) to the Platte and then moved 
overland to penetrate the Rocky Mountains west of the present site of 
Denver.3? Thirteen years later Capt. Benjamin L.E. Bonneville of the Infantry 
was granted a two-years' leave of absence at his own request for the purpose 
of "exploring the country to the Rocky Mountains and beyond." He first 
visited the area of the Great Salt Lake, then struck northwest to cross 
the Continental Divide and travel down the Columbia River valley, finally 
reaching the Pacific Ocean. He did not return to civilization until more 
than three years after his departure on 1 May 1822 from Independence, 
Mo., and, in the meantime, had been officially given up for lost and dropped 
from the Army rolls. When he did return, though, he was promptly 
reinstated and continued to serve with distinction throughout the Mexican 
War and later in an administrative capacity as a brevet brigadier general 
during the Civil War?! 

Another intrepid Army explorer of the same general period was 2d 
Lt. John C. Fremont who came to be popularly known as the "Pathfinder." 
By 1841, this young officer of the Corps of Topographical Engineers was 
already an experienced surveyor, having previously served as assistant to 
Jean Nicollet, the celebrated astronomer, who, acting for the War 
Department, was in charge of a project to map the region lying between 
the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers.?? Fremont’s initial expedition on 
his own occurred in 1842 and took him through the Platte River basin 
to the critical South Pass lying beyond Fort Laramie in Wyoming. The 
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results of his expedition were so valuable to the Government that he was 
soon sent out again, this time practically to crisscross the entire western 
lands. On his outgoing trip, he explored in the vicinity of the Great Salt 
Lake, descended both the Snake and Columbia Rivers, and finally struck 
south across the Sierras into che Sacramento Valley. Then, on his return, 
he first passed through the Yosemite country to the Colorado River, later 
connected with the Old Spanish Trail in southern Utah, and eventually 
cut across the Rocky Mountains near Denver to reach Kansas City on 
1 August 1844.33 During his last expedition, which was undertaken the 
next year, he became embroiled in the intrigues and complications arising 
from the American efforts to free California from Mexican rule. His 
subsequent trial by court-martial, followed by what he considered to be 
an unsatisfactory Presidential pardon, ended in his resignation from the 
Army and caused political repercussions that shook the whole nation.*4 

In addition to these memorable feats within the topographical field, 
American military intelligence activity was concurrently advancing in 
another important direction. This development really started in September 
1814, when James Monroe, soon to become the fifth President of the United 
States, accepted an appointment as Secretary of War under Madison. 
Fortunately for the Army, Secretary Monroe proved to be much more world- 
minded than his predecessors, and the result was that two carefully selected 
officers of the Regular Army were soon authorized to visit Europe in an 
official capacity "for their professional improvement." Letter orders, dated 
20 April 1815, were thus forwarded to Maj. Wm. McRee and Capt. Sylvanus 
Thayer, both of the Corps of Engineers, instructing them as follows: 

In consideration of the advantages the United States may derive, by the 
increased experience and scientific improvement of its officers—the President 
is pleased to afford you an opportunity for professional improvement. You 
will report yourself to the Honorable the Secretary of the Navy for orders 
to embark on board the Squadron which is about to sail for the Mediterranean. 
When your services shall no longer be required with the Squadron you will 
proceed to the Continent and present these enquiries and examinations, 
calculated for your improvement in the military art. The military Schools, 
work shops and arsenals, and Canals and harbors, the fortifications, especially 
those for maritime defense will claim your particular attention. You will 
be provided with funds for the collection of such books, maps and instruments 
for the Military Academy as may be hereafter directed by the War Department 
or the commander of the Corps of Eng. 

To enable the Government to communicate its orders with certainty and 
dispatch, you will occasionally advise the American Minister in France, of 
your place of residence. 

To defray extra expenses you will be allowed double rations, during the 
period of your tour, and will receive from the date of your commission the 
pay and emoluments of that rank to which your brevet entitles you.” 


This opening venture into the military observer field paid impressive 
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dividends both for the Army and the nation, especially in the case of Thayer. 
Upon his return from Europe in 1817, Major Thayer was designated to 
be the fifth Superintendent of the United States Military Academy, a post 
he continued to fill for the next 16 years over a most difficult period 
in the history of that celebrated institution. It was during Thayer's en- 
lightened tenure of office, wherein he was admittedly influenced by his 
European observations, that the fundamental character of West Point was 
first formulated and then became crystallized. 

Another instance in which valuable information was secured for the 
United States Army through the activities of an official military observer 
commenced in 1828. Two years before this, lst Lt. Daniel Tyler had 
completed on his own initiative the translation of a French artillery treatise 
which was promptly adopted for use by the American Militia. Shortly 
thereafter he was transferred to the Artillery School located at Fortress 
Monroe to be its adjutant and to prepare a similar but more comprehensive 
work on artillery for the Regular Army. During the course of this latter 
enterprise he became convinced that he should go to France in order to 
obtain at first hand more reliable data regarding his assigned subject. 
Accordingly, in December 1827, he received orders from the Secretary of 
War to proceed without delay to Paris "for the accomplishment of the 
contemplated project" and "to collect information for the improvement 
of our military service.”36 

Early in April 1829, Lieutenant Tyler managed to gain admittance to 
the French Artillery School at Metz as a student observer. He then not 
only came to the considered conclusion that it was much better than the 
American school at Fortress Monroe but also discovered that the Gribeauval 
French Artillery system, which he was busily engaged in adapting for the 
United States Army, would soon be superseded by a superior system the 
French had recently obtained from the British. He was then able to confirm 
his new technical convictions through witnessing extensive maneuvers held 
in the Paris area and visiting a number of selected military installations 
in England and France. After he returned home late in 1829, the information 
he had so diligently collected during his European tour of duty was promptly 
put to important use.?? 

Another significant event along similar lines occurred in May 1839, when 
permission was secured from the government of France for 2d Lt. Phillip 
Kearny, Jr., to attend a course of instruction at the French Cavalry School 
at Saumur.?? Since the utilization of horse cavalry in reconnaissance was 
to play a prominent role in military intelligence activities during the Mexican 
War and later to an even greater extent in the Civil War, his keen 
observations bearing upon French cavalry practices in that respect were 
of major benefit to the United States Army. 

It thus became manifest that the United States Army was already 
developing sound military intelligence procedures at this early date, 
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especially from the operational viewpoint. Few signs had appeared, though, 
which pointed toward any corresponding progress in achieving a suitable 
centralization of such procedures within the War Department itself. In 
this connection, it must be realized that there was still a serious absence 
of previous national experience in intelligence matters and an almost 
complete lack of informative files or archives available for providing 
appropriate guidance to the officials directly concerned. Both the Army 
and the War Department, therefore, stood in obvious need of further time 
to overcome the severe handicaps of their awful newness, a thought which 
was to be so aptly expressed by John Marshall in his Life of Washington, 
as follows: 

A general must be governed by his intelligence, and must regulate his 
measures by his information. It is his duty to obtain correct information; 
and among the most valuable traits of a military character is the skill to 
select those means which will obtain it. Yet the best selected means are 
not always successful; and, in a new army where military talent has not 
been tried by the standard of experience, the general is peculiarly exposed 
to the chance of employing not the best instruments.?? 

Nevertheless, because of its active participation in so many recently 
favorable terrain reconnaissance and topographical activities, there had 
plainly been created throughout the United States Army a strong impulse 
to seek more detailed military information on the comparatively unknown 
lands still bordering the nation to the north, south and west. À companion 
urge had likewise come into being which called for the prompt acquisition 
of as much knowledge as possible about foreign armies in order to improve 
our own. Noticeably lacking, however, was any true appreciation of the 
continuing organization that would be required to maintain an effective 
military intelligence effort during both peace and war, either within the 
War Department or at higher headquarters in the field. 
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1. As early as 7 February 1781, the Continental Congress had resolved that there would 
be “а superintendent of finance, a secretary at war, and a secretary of marine." Shortly thereafter 
Maj. Gen. Benjamin Lincoln was named to be the Secretary at War. Also, in reconstituting 
the Executive Department in 1785, the Congress elected Maj. Gen. Henry Knox as Secretary 
at War. The transition in 1789 from this previous situation to the new War Department 
under the Constitution was thus in no way an abrupt one. See: Journals of tbe Continental 
Congress, XXIII, pp. 21-23, 129. 


2. Journals of the American Congress from 1774-1789 (May and Gideon, Washington, 
1823), Ш, р. 575. 


3. See: Capt. Geo. M. Wheeler, Report Upon United States Geographical Surveys West 
of the One Hundredth Meridian (Washington, 1889), I, Appendix “Е”, pp. 526-27. Although 
Capt. Lewis was an officer in the United States Army, he had been serving since March 
1801 as President Jefferson’s private secretary. Lt. Clark was the youngest brother of the 
renowned Brig. Gen. George Rogers Clark. It should be noted that the Louisiana Purchase 
was completed just before this expedition actually got underway. 


4. The Journals of Lewis and Clark, ed. Bernard DeVoto (Boston, 1953), Introduction, 
„lii. 

5. The so-called Aaron Burr conspiracy of 1806 furnishes an interesting intelligence sidelight 
in that Burr and Wilkinson utilized a cipher system to secure messages transmitted back 
and forth between them. It was one of these cipher messages, turned over to President 
Jefferson by Wilkinson, which formed the most damaging piece of evidence against Burr 
when he was tried for treason. It has been alleged, however, that the wily general first 
made some discreet changes in the translation of the message prior to denouncing Burr 
with it, so he could pose himself as a savior of the American government. See: Nathan 
Schachner, Thomas Jefferson, A Biography (New York, 1951), II, pp. 826-27, 856-57. 


6. James Ripley Jacobs, Tarnished Warrior (New York, 1958), p. 221. 


7. He mistakenly reported that Leech Lake in the Minnesota region was the primary source 
of the Mississippi River. 
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Chapter III 
Gradual Evolution 


(1846-1861) 


The American military intelligence effort during the War with Mexico, 
which commenced in the spring of 1846, was not markedly significant 
in any of its broader aspects. The established pattern of the Washington 
authorities being badly remiss in anticipating their military intelligence 
requirements was still clearly perceptible, so important decisions were often 
based upon an inadequate knowledge of the situation that really existed. 
Although most of the field commanders did make excellent use of their 
locally available means for gathering enemy information, they continued 
to act as their own G-2s rather than to form an intelligence organization 
operating under the direct supervision of a qualified staff officer. Cavalry 
played a major role in the collection of information considered necessary 
for security of the commands and engineer specialists were employed in 
a highly profitable: manner to: perform various intelligence tasks. It thus 
soon became standard practice to utilize engineer officers for the execution 
of technical reconnaissance missions whenever movements across important 
terrain obstacles or attacks against fortified positions were contemplated.! 
In contrast, American counterintelligence practices were definitely deficient 
and this turned out to be a serious matter because the Mexican commanders 
were avid information seekers at all times. They were also peculiarly adept 
at military deception and several times managed to lead their American 
opponents astray by adopting ingenious ruses. 

Despite the many admirable military virtues that were undeniably 
displayed by Maj. Gen. Zachary Taylor during his operations in northern 
Mexico, the way he initially fulfilled his military intelligence responsibilities 
seems to have left much to be desired. Accordingly, in the late summer 
of 1845 and before the opening of hostilities, he was encamped at Corpus 
Christi on the south side of the Nueces River while completing his troop 
concentration as planned. Since ownership of the surrounding territory 
remained in active dispute between the United States and Mexico following 
the recent annexation of Texas by the American government, he was 
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operating under a set of orders to the effect that he should be prepared 
to repel an invasion of Texas but not commit any act of aggression unless 
a state of war actually came to pass. He was also duly warned that he 
would probably be directed to displace forward to a new "position on the 
banks of the Rio Grande near its mouth or places above, in the event 
of open hostilities.”? This latter contingency plainly called for him to 
organize a vigorous military intelligence effort with all his available means, 
so as to secure without delay full information about the terrain lying between 
the Nueces and Rio Grande Rivers over which his force would have to 
travel in case he was instructed to advance. 

On 3 February 1846, General Taylor did receive orders to make this 
anticipated advance to new positions along the Rio Grande. Nevertheless, 
although he had already been in the Corpus Christi area for approximately 
six montbs, he continued to remain noticeably uninformed concerning the 
best routes his troops should take in moving from there to designated 
objectives in the vicinity of Matamoras. Even as late as 16 February, he 
officially reported "examinations are now in progress of the two routes 
to Point Isabel, that by the mainland and that by Padre Island." These 
particular "examinations" were finally completed ten days later but the 
force was still unable to get under way until 8 March, more than one 
month after the receipt of his original movement directive? 

Another unfavorable characteristic of American intelligence operations 
during the War with Mexico becomes revealed by the large number of 
instances wherein important messages and orders happened to find their 
way into enemy hands. Although this symptom of security neglect may 
be partially explained by the fact that field communications were then 
largely dependent upon dispatch riders for transmission, counterintelligence 
measures throughout the United States Army were manifestly far from 
satisfactory. А prime example of supreme carelessness in this respect took 
place when the Mexicans intercepted a letter to General Taylor from Maj. 
Gen. Winfield Scott, Commanding General of the Army, outlining the 
complete future plan of American strategy and instructing Taylor to detach 
the bulk of his regular troops for use in a projected landing at Vera Cruz.* 
General Santa Аппа, the Mexican Commander in Chief, no doubt strongly 
influenced by this extraordinary stroke of fortune, decided to march north 
in order to crush Taylor's force while it was in a weakened condition and 
before Scott's new threat to the south could effectively materialize. This 
bold Mexican action was foiled principally by the bloody battle of Buena 
Vista, a battle so closely contested that it might well have resulted in 
a Mexican instead of an American victory. 

The most interesting intelligence agency during the War with Mexico 
was General Scott's "Mexican Spy Company," which performed so many 
invaluable tasks for that commander following the Vera Cruz landing. This 
unique organization was originally intended to function as a covert scouting 
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force in assisting the advance up from the coast to Mexico City. At Puebla, 
it secured the services of a Mexican brigand chief by the name of Manuel 
Dominguez, who was hostile to his own government. Although a Virginian 
named Spooner had already been named captain of the Spy Company, 
Dominguez soon became its actual leader. The unit proceeded to grow 
rapidly from an initial band of 5 scouts into a full-fledged company embracing 
approximately 100 members. It not only accomplished its assigned 
intelligence and security missions with noteworthy distinction but also 
helped materially to facilitate the advance by searching out hidden enemy 
positions. When the Mexican capital came under siege, it was able to 
introduce disguised personnel through the enemy lines into the city proper 
and thus obtain essential information about the defenses. Dominguez 
himself obeyed all orders issued by his American commanders and reportedly 
several times refused advantageous terms tendered him by Santa Anna 
to connive in a betrayal For such exceptional faithfulness, however, he 
and his followers appear to have received some rather shabby treatment 
on the part of the United States government. In this connection, witness 
the following letter from the Secretary of War addressed to General Taylor 
and dated 1 November 1848: 

The letters which you forwarded to this department in relation to the 
destitute situation of the Spy Company of Mexicans at N. Orleans have been 
read. Col Dominguez was here before the adjournment of Congress 
endeavoring to get some provision for himself and men. After conversing 
with several members (of Congress) on the subject I concluded that no exertion 
in their behalf could be procured. It appears that they have been paid for 
their services and some extra allowance under the supposition that they 
would remain in Mexico but expressing apprehensions that they would not 
be safe in that country after our troops were withdrawn they were permitted 
to come with our Army to Vera Cruz. It was contemplated to land them 
at Point Isabel so that they might find their way back into their own country 
or the territories which had been ceded to the United States, but they preferred 
to come on to N.O. They are not in the service of the United States and 
cannot be paid or clothed out of any appropriations for the military service. 
The Department offered to Col Dominguez to take them to any point near 
their country on the coast which he would indicate but he did not accept 
this offer. Under the peculiar circumstances the Department felt justified 
in allowing them to receive rations while they remained at N.O. Beyond 
that and beyond what you have sanctioned in providing for them a shelter 
and in case of sickness an introduction into our hospitals, the Department 
is at a loss to know what further can be done.$ 
Progress during this period of gradual evolution was not confined solely 

to the operational field. In April 1855, for example, Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis directed the formation of a special military commission 
to visit Europe and study at first hand the important changes that had 
been wrought in military tactics and techniques by the Crimean War. Named 
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to comprise this distinguished commission were Maj. А. Mordecai of the 
United States Army Ordnance, and Maj. Richard Delafield and Capt. George 
B. McClellan, both of the Corps of Engineers." The official orders issued 
to these officers instructed them to pay particular attention to the following 
matters: 

The organization of armies and of the departments for furnishing supplies 
of all kinds to the troops, especially in field service. The manner of distributing 
supplies. 

The fitting up of vessels for transporting men and horses, and the 
arrangements for embarking and disembarking them. 

The medical and hospital arrangements, both in permanent hospitals and 
in the field—the kinds of ambulances or other means for transporting the 
sick and wounded. 

The kind of clothing and camp equipage used for service in the field. 

The kind of arms, ammunition and accoutrements used in equipping troops 
of the various branches of service, and their adaptation to the purposes 
intended. In this respect the arms and equipments of cavalry of all kinds 
will claim your particular attention. 

The practical advantages and disadvantages attending the use of the various 
kinds of rifled arms, which have been lately introduced extensively in European 
warfare. 

The nature and efficiency of ordnance and ammunition employed for field 
and siege operations, and the practical effect of the late changes, partially 
made in the French field artillery. 

The construction of permanent fortifications, the arrangement of new 
systems of sea-coast and land defences, and the kinds of Ordnances used 
in the armament of them. 

The Lancaster gun and other rifled cannon, if any are in use. 

The composition of trains for siege operations—the kind and quantity 
of Ordnance. 

The Engineering operations of a siege, in all its branches, both of attack 
and defence. 

The composition of bridge trains; kinds of boats, wagons, etc. 

The construction of casemated forts and the effects produced on them, 
in attacks by land and water. 

The use of camels for transportation, and their adaptation to cold and 
mountainous countries.’ 


The commission remained on this overseas collection assignment for 
a period of approximately one year. Its members traveled extensively 
throughout western Europe, including Russia, and sent back to the War 
Department an imposing array of pertinent information covering a wide 
variety of different military subjects. After their return they also submitted 
detailed reports based upon their own individual observations, which were 
then promptly consolidated and forwarded to Congress by the ever judicious 
Secretary Davis. While the performance of this historic commission was 
most certainly a progressive step in the right direction for the American 
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military intelligence effort, many of the beneficial results which might 
have accrued to the Army from its practical recommendations soon became 
badly impeded by the tensions that were already building up throughout 
the nation and threatening to erupt into violent civil war. 

This comparatively brief period from 1846 to 1861, therefore, did produce 
several significant developments regarding military intelligence practices 
and procedures. These advances not only took place in the operational 
field, with the Mexican War serving as an effective training ground for 
many important intelligence activities but also, under the constructive 
guidance of a capable Secretary of War, within the War Department itself. 
Nevertheless, there was still an insufficient realization of the tremendous 
advantages that could be attained through the establishment of a well- 
planned and centrally directed military intelligence organization designed 
to function at all echelons of command. Hence, from the standpoint of 
military intelligence, neither the War Department nor the Army was 
properly prepared to cope with the numerous problems of major proportions 
which would suddenly confront them upon the outbreak of the Civil War. 
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Notes 


1. Among the officers of the Corps of Engineers regularly used on technical reconnaissance 
missions during the Mexican War were: Capt. Robert E. Lee, 1st Lt. P.G.T. Beauregard, 
1st Lt. George С. Meade and 2d Lt. George B. McClellan. 


2. Ltr., Marcy to Taylor, 16 October 1845. Quoted in Н. Exec. Doc. 60, 30th Cong. 1st 
sess., "Mexican War Correspondence" (Washington, 1848), pp. 89—90. 


3. Ltr., Taylor to TAG, 16 February 1846, and 8 March 1846. Ibid., pp. 117-19. Lt. Col. 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock, commander of the 3d U.S. Infantry, flatly asserts in his diary that 
upon receipt of these movement orders Taylor was still "utterly ignorant of the way to 
Matamoras and had now to investigate the matter.” Justin Н. Smith, The War With Mexico 
(New York, 1919), I, p. 145. This may be considered inconclusive evidence on the subject, 
though, as Hitchcock displays an obvious bias throughout the diary against Taylor's abilities. 
See: Fifty Years in Camp and Field ed. W.A. Croffut (New York, 1909), pp. 190 ff. 
Notwithstanding, General Taylor's own reports to the War Department, however, clearly 
support the premise that the need for further reconnaissance was a primary factor in causing 
his excessive movement delay. 


4. Ltr., Taylor to TAG, 26 January 1847. Н. Exec. Doc. 60, p. 1098. A lieutenant had 
been detailed, along with an escort of 10 dragoons, to deliver this important message. On 
reaching the small settlement of Villa Gran he separated himself from his escort to purchase 
provisions and forage. He was then set upon by a party of Mexicans and killed. 


5. Smith, op. cit., II, p. 362; Frederick P. Todd, Soldiers of the American Army (New 
York, 1941), p. 12. 


6. Ltr., SW to Taylor, 1 November 1848. Copy in Consolidated Correspondence File— 
"Spy Company: Mexican War." Records of the Office of the QMG. National Archives. 


7. Capt. McClellan's meteoric rise in less than six years to become a Maj. Gen. and 
Commander of the Army of the Potomac is well known. Maj. Mordecai resigned from the 
Army, effective 5 May 1861, in order to accept a civilian position as Assistant Engineer 
of the Mexico and Pacific RR, and, on 22 April 1864, Maj. (then Brevet Maj. Gen.) Delafield 
was appointed to be the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. 


8. WD orders to Majs. Mordecai and Delafield and Capt. McClellan, 2 April 1855. Military 


Book No. 36, Letters Sent, Office of the Secretary of War, рр. 383-86. Records of the Secretary 
of War. National Archives. 


Chapter IV 
Civil War 
(1861-1865) 


In any discussion regarding military intelligence operations during the 
Civil War, the name of Allan Pinkerton invariably comes to the fore. This 
is readily understandable because, under the mom de guerre of Maj. EJ. 
Allen, he was Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan's chief of intelligence. Pink- 
erton, a Scotsman and an ardent abolitionist, had founded a private detective 
agency in Chicago in 1852 and shortly thereafter performed some 
confidential investigative chores for McClellan, who was then out of the 
service and vice-president of Illinois Central Railways. In April 1861, 
McClellan received an appointment to comimand the Ohio Militia and, 
while acting in that capacity, felt the need of securing as much information 
as possible about the ominous situation which was rapidly developing to 
the south across the Ohio River. He asked Pinkerton to take over this 
intelligence task and the detective accepted. Promptly establishing an office 
in Cincinnati to commence his operation, Pinkerton thereby launched a 
most unusual military intelligence career.! 

In July 1861, General McClellan was suddenly called to Washington to 
assume command of the Union troops who had become so badly demoralized 
after the debacle at Bull Run and would later form a nucleus of the Army 
of the Potomac. He decided to take "Major Allen" along with him and 
the doughty detective then continued to serve faithfully as McClellan's 
military intelligence chief until the general himself was relieved of his 
command in September 1862, following Antietam.? ` 

Pinkerton worked loyally and diligently for General McClellan. As a 
matter of fact, it is probable that he would have been a pronounced success 
in a more limited role better suited to his peculiar talents, which appear 
to have been largely along the lines of directing espionage and counter- 
espionage. He remained severely handicapped, though, in company with 
his general, by being constantly called upon to wear two different hats. 
Thus, he not only had to operate under War Department instructions in 
the guise of a secret service chief but also to function as a military intelligence 
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officer in the field, with the net result that he was often forced to neglect 
one job or the other. On the other hand, he did prove capable of executing 
his field intelligence duties much better than might be expected considering 
his complete lack of any previous military background or experience. This 
performance, however, fell far short of that which could have been 
accomplished through a well-conceived intelligence organization controlled 
by an adequate military staff. His propensity for overestimating enemy 
strengths and capabilities, coupled with McClellan's inherent military 
caution, undoubtedly contributed to their mutual disaster. That he was 
primarily interested in secret intelligence matters also seems apparent, 
in light of the following letter he wrote to McClellan when they first 
arrived in Washington. 

In accordance with our expressed desire, I beg leave to submit to you 
my views with regard to the duties of my detective police force, should the 
services of the same be required by the government. 

In order to promote the efficiency of such a force, it is highly necessary 
that its existence should be known to as few persons as possible. It is an 
admitted and self-evident fact that the movements of the various departments 
of the government, civil and military, are closely watched, and it is beyond 
a doubt that from some source the rebels received early and to them, valuable 
notice of the intended actions of the government. I am also led to believe 
that the rebels have spies who are in the employment of this government, 
or who possess facilities for acquiring information from the civil and military 
authorities, or bureaus, and that this information is imported to others, and 
transmitted, within a very short time, to the rebel government. Many of 
the parties thus leagued with the enemy are said to be persons of wealth 
and position. 

I also propose to employ a division of my force for the discovery of any 
secret traitorous organization which may be in existence; and if any such 
society is discovered, I will have my operatives become members of the same, 
with a view of ascertaining the means employed in transmitting messages 
through the lines, and also for the purpose of learning, if possible, the plans 
of the rebels. All strangers arriving in the city, whose associations or acts 
may lay them open to suspicion, will be subjected to a strict surveillance. 

Another and more dangerous feature of the service contemplated to be 
rendered to the government by my detectives, is that of entering the rebel 
lines, and of troops under their command at various points etc. 

In order to give efficiency to this movement, operations should be 
commenced in Baltimore as well as at Washington. 

Considering the amount of labor to be done and the necessity of immediate 
action on my part, in case these plans are to be carried out, I propose 
concentrating my entire detective force of both sexes into this work.? 
Pinkerton and his numerous agents were not alone in occupying the 

Federal secret service field during the Civil War.. Early in 1861, due to 
plainly observable inefficiency and corruption within the War Department 
under Simon Cameron, Secretary of State William H. Seward assumed a 
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personal responsibility for employing Lafayette C. Baker, another prominent 
civilian detective, to perform War Department counterintelligence activities 
under State Department supervision. This singular situation continued 
to remain in force until 15 February 1862, when, shortly after Edwin H. 
Stanton replaced Cameron as Secretary of War, Baker's organization was 
transferred to the War Department and from then on functioned directly 
under Secretary Stanton.) 

Although Baker's group operated more in the nature of a true secret 
service than Pinkerton's and did not have any additional duties for military 
intelligence work in the field, the two organizations actually duplicated 
each other regarding many of their counterespionage activities. However, 
there is little evidence to show that any satisfactory arrangements were 
ever established between them so as to insure an effective coordination 
of effort. Baker's experiences in investigating graft and fraud relative to 
the awarding of government supply contracts could have been of invaluable 
future planning assistance to the War Department but there is no indication 
that his reports on these matters were ever fittingly studied or utilized 
for such purpose. 

The brightest spot in the military intelligence picture during the Civil 
War period unquestionably becomes revealed through the performance of 
Col. (later Brevet Maj. Gen.) George H. Sharpe of the Union Army. This 
capable officer not only organized his various collection means in a favorable 
manner to carry out the assigned intelligence mission but also developed 
a headquarters staff group which actually functioned as a centralized 
intelligence agency in the field. For the first time, therefore, the commander 
could receive intelligence that had been carefully weighed and processed 
by experienced personnel who were presumably aware of all available 
information on the particular subject at hand. 

In November 1862, after the Battle of Antietam, General McClellan 
was summarily relieved of the Army of the Potomac command and Maj. 
Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside appointed to replace him. Although urged both 
by President Lincoln and Secretary of War Stanton to continue, Pinkerton 
remained loyal to "Little Mac" and chose to give up the military phase 
of his intelligence work completely. Having expressed a desire to retain 
some connection with the "Secret Service of the United States," however, 
he was given employment in the War Department until 1865 куенда 
war claims against the government.’ 

Burnside inexplicably failed to fill Pinkerton’s vacancy, so the Army of 
the Potomac was compelled to operate without any military intelligence 
chief whatsoever until January 1863, when the command passed to Maj. 
Gen. Joseph Hooker. Hooker, on the other hand, realizing the grave dangers 
inherent in such a sitution, took immediate steps to remedy it. Among 
the new staff appointments he announced following his assumption of 
command, was that of a young volunteer colonel by the name of Sharpe 
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to be deputy provost marshal* and take direct charge of the Bureau of 
Information. In executing this responsible assignment, Colonel Sharpe 
gradually gathered around him a group of well-qualified assistants? and 
succeeded in forming a field intelligence service whose operatives could 
be trusted to keep him properly informed on all important enemy activities. 
His bureau thus grew into much more than just an information center 
and, by operating along the lines of a real intelligence staff agency, was 
soon able to issue remarkably accurate estimates bearing upon the hostile 
situation.!0 

By October 1863, after the Battle of Gettysburg, Colonel Sharpe's 
organization had become so highly regarded that Maj. Gen. William S. 
Rosecrans forwarded a request to Maj. Gen. George G. Meade for the 
Bureau to keep him informed of all rebel movements occurring within 
the Tennessee combat area. Similarly, when Lt. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant took 
command of the Union armies during the spring of 1864, he promptly 
arranged for Sharpe to join his newly created General Headquarters. The 
Colonel then did so well for the Commander in Chief that, on 2 December 
1864, he was breveted a Brigadier General of Volunteers and appointed 
Assistant Provost Marshal of the Armies Operating Against Richmond.!! 
At the same time, his dependable assistant, Maj. John C. Babcock, a holdover 
from the Pinkerton regime, was named military intelligence chief for the 
Army of the Potomac under General Meade.? 

Detailed information concerning the military intelligence methods and 
organizations adopted by the Confederates during the Civil War remains 
understandably meager. The key intelligence figure in Richmond was Brig. 
Gen. John Winder, the Provost Marshal General? This officer, acting 
directly under the Confederate Secretary of War, personally conducted the 
espionage and counterespionage system which radiated from the Southern 
capital. His system functioned on a huge scale and included a wide variety 
of agents and "detectives." In the field, Gen. Robert E. Lee and his principal 
subordinate commanders all possessed extensive intelligence organizations 
but, like their Union counterparts, they were notably deficient in centralized 
control and effective coordination. Gen. Pierre G.T. Beauregard's intelligence 
chief was his Adjutant General, Col. (later Brig. Gen.) Thomas Jordan, 
who thus became one of Pinkerton's main adversaries. It was Jordan's 
spy ring, featured by the enticing and socially prominent Mrs. Rose 
Greenhow, that kept the Union detective chief so busy during the progress 
of his early counterintelligence operations in Washington.!^ As a matter 
of fact, Confederate spies operated almost openly within the Federal capital 
and were both numerous and active in the various combat theaters 
throughout the entire war period.!5 

The Signal Corps of the Confederate Army also played an important 
part in the espionage field and was even organized with a "secret service 
branch." According to Col. William Norris, the Chief Signal Officer, this 
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branch established a “line of agents from the Potomac to Washington” 
during the fall of 1862, to assist other government agents and army scouts 
in “promptly crossing to and from the United States.” Additional duties 
were later assigned to these same undercover groups, as follows: 

1. Observing and reporting all movements of troops, etc., on the Potomac. 

2. Securing complete files of northern papers for the executive 

department. 
3. Upon requisition from the heads of bureaus, obtaining from the United 
States small packages, books, etc.!6 

The Confederates were quick to realize that one of the best sources 
of information on the location, strength and disposition of elements of 
the Union Army could come from a close scrutiny of Federal newspapers. 
Elaborate intelligence nets were thus devised in order to assure the prompt 
delivery at Southern military headquarters of all such newspapers that might 
become available. Union press censorship was at first practically 
nonexistent and whenever efforts were made to invoke it as a security 
measure, the usual "freedom of the press" outcry was raised in strenuous 
opposition. Effective 25 February 1862, Secretary Stanton did appoint 
Edward S. Sanford, president of the American Telegraph Company, to 
be "military supervisor of telegraphic messages throughout the United 
States" !8 but this was at best only a limited answer to the total security 
problem. Toward the end of the war, though, after considerable damage 
had already resulted from a woeful lack of press security, the Federal 
government finally managed to impose an adequate censorship over its 
telegraph lines and to curb the more irresponsible activities of most of 
the press correspondents.!9 

While cavalry had been utilized to a marked extent in the Mexican War 
for collecting military information, it was during the Civil War that this 
type of employment reached a new peak in development. Not only were 
small mounted groups habitually sent out to perform local reconnaissance 
but also large bodies of cavalry were often detached to obtain essential 
enemy information for use by the higher commanders. An outstanding 
example of the latter reconnaissance in force took place during the 
Peninsular Campaign in June 1862, when Maj. Gen. J.E.B. Stuart, the famous 
Confederate cavalry leader, completed a 150-mile circuit around McClellan's 
Army of the Potomac while it stood facing Richmond. By this daring action, 
Stuart's force, consisting only of some one thousand troopers, seriously 
confounded the Union Army and gained such accurate information about 
its dispositions that Lee was later enabled to send "Stonewall" Jackson 
against the flank and rear of Porter's Corps at Gaines' Mill with telling 
effect. Suddenly finding himself on the defensive, McClellan was then forced 
to alter his whole line of communications to the north, which proved 
to be an enormous logistical undertaking.?? 

Rapid advances within the field of military communications profoundly 
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influenced intelligence practices and procedures during the Civil War. 
Because of recent improvements in the art of visual signaling and a growing 
use of electric telegraphy, the time required to relay messages from station 
to station had become greatly reduced over that of the previous dispatch 
rider system. An unwelcome corollary to this same reduction, however, 
was the fact that whenever messages were transmitted visually or by means 
of the electric telegraph they remained subject to enemy interception, thus 
causing corresponding increases in all related security problems. 

Based upon new wig-wag methods devised earlier by Maj. (later Brig. 
Gen.) Albert J. Myer, the United States Army's first Signal Officer, visual 
signaling soon came to play an important role in communications for the 
Federal Army?! A companion development also took place on the 
Confederate side, fostered originally by 2d Lt. (later Col.) E.P. Alexander, 
who had been Major Myer's working associate prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities. When Captain Alexander was transferred to "engineer duty" 
following the First Battle of Bull Run, Capt. (later Col.) William Norris 
was then appointed Chief Signal Officer, Confederate Army, and continued 
to function in that capacity for the rest of the war.?? 

Although Samuel Morse had transmitted his celebrated "What hath God 
wrought!" telegraph message from Baltimore to Washington on 24 May 
1844, the United States Army had been inexcusably slow in adapting this 
new form of communication to military usage. Right after the First Battle 
of Bull Run, therefore, Major Myer submitted a project to the War 
Department calling for the organization of a separate Signal Corps”? "to 
have charge of all telegraph duty in the army" and a "telegraph and signal 
train to accompany the army on the march." The signal train, designed 
to carry "four Morse telegraph sets, flags, rockets and composition night 
signals," was duly authorized for procurement by the Secretary of War 
and delivered to the War Department in January 1862. It was finally field 
tested on 24 May 1862, through establishing a telegraph line forward for 
several miles from the Union Army headquarters near Williamsburg, Va., 
to an advance guard headquarters located at Mechanicsville, Уа.24 

By 1863, the Union Army had managed to place a total of 30 trains 
in effective use throughout the various combat areas, with each telegraph 
set carrying a normal operating range of from five to eight miles. During 
that same year, the entire field telegraph establishment was made an integral 
part of the United States Military Telegraph (USMT) organization, a civilian 
agency ostensibly operating under War Department direction but in reality 
an extension of the regular commercial telegraph system (American 
Telegraph Сотрапу).25 In November 1863, when Colonel Myer dared to 
register a vigorous disagreement with Secretary of War Stanton on this 
matter of civilian control over the field telegraph lines, he was abruptly 
relieved from command of the Signal Corps and instructed to await further 
orders at Cairo, Ш.26 His successor, Lt. Col. William J. L. Nicodemus, was 
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likewise dismissed from the Army in October 1864, following an advance 
distribution of the annual Signal Corps report before it had been offered 
to Secretary Stanton for personal review.?’ This report not only criticized 
the fact that signal instruction was being discontinued at the United States - 
Military Academy but also strongly recommended the return of all field 
telegraph lines to Army control.?8 Five months later, Colonel Nicodemus 
was reinstated and restored to his original rank by order of President 
Lincoln. Similarly, in August 1867, Colonel Myer was appointed by 
President Johnson again to be Chief Signal Officer of the Army.%° 

Cipher was habitually used by both sides during the Civil War in an 
attempt to conceal the content of military messages from the enemy. A 
large majority of these ciphers were of the simple substitution variety 
and changed at such infrequent intervals that they soon became readily 
readable by the opposite intelligence personnel. Nevertheless, in 1863, the 
Union Army did achieve a clear ascendancy in communications security 
through the introduction of a mechanical cipher disk for general field use. 
Ordinary security precautions on the part of the message writers, encoders 
and transmitters, however, continued to remain so poorly observed that 
solutions to even the best of the systems were sooner or later attainable 
by combining normal inductive methods with established frequency tables.?! 

The Union cryptological effort was centered mainly upon the War 
Department Telegraph Office in Washington, D.C. The basic cipher system 
utilized had been originated by Anson Stager while he was still general 
superintendent of the Western Union Telegraph Company. He first devised 
a substitution cipher so that Governor William Dennison of Ohio could 
communicate safely with other nearby governors if hostilities broke out 
and, when they did, prepared another similar one for General McClellan's 
use during his early campaign in West Уігріпіа.32 The system was then 
developed further, after Stager had received his Army commission and 
become general manager and military superintendent of the USMT, by 
the four principal cipher-operators of the War Department Telegraph 
Office. These cipher-operators were Thomas T. Eckert, Charles A. Tinker, 
Albert A. Chandler and David Homer Bates.?? 

A most significant military intelligence development of the Civil War 
period lay in the substantial use of balloons for obtaining needed tactical 
and terrain information. There had been several previous attempts by 
civilian enthusiasts to arouse interest within the War Department about 
the possible military exploitation of balloons but all to no avail. The matter 
was again pressed, however, when the war actually started and soon gained 
more favorable attention. Several prominent American and even some 
European aeronauts promptly volunteered their services to the Union side. 
At the same time, after reading a book on aeronautics proffered to him 
by its author John Wise, who was often called the father of American 
ballooning, Maj. Hartman Bache, Acting Chief, War Department Bureau 
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of Topographical Engineers, detailed one of his assistants, Capt. (later Maj. 
Gen.) Amiel W. Whipple, to investigate the question of balloons for war 
ѕегуісе.3* Captain Whipple was then also performing topographical duty 
on the staff of Brig. Gen. Irvin McDowell, Commanding General of the 
newly created Department of Northeastern Virginia, with headquarters 
at Arlington, Уа.35 

One of the best known American aeronauts of the day was Thaddeus 
S.C. Lowe. On 20 April 1861, subsequent to the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, he had completed a test flight in his balloon Enterprise from 
Cincinnati to the vicinity of Unionville, S.C., in connection with a trans- 
Atlantic project he had been pushing for the past two years. Desiring 
to enter the Federal service as a military aeronaut, he went to Washington 
and, on 18 June 1861, executed the first of a series of highly publicized 
ascents designed to demonstrate the practicability of air-ground communi- 
cation through the use of electric telegraph. Among the more interested 
spectators witnessing these experiments was Captain Whipple, who 
immediately arranged for Lowe to attempt an ascension "to take observations 
of the Confederate positions and activity.”36 This memorable feat was first 
successfully accomplished on the afternoon of 22 June 1861 at Arlington 
and then repeated several times during the next two days from near Falls 
Church, Va. Since the results had been most encouraging, Lowe returned 
to Washington full of hope that he would soon be permitted to carry 
out his real goal of forming an aeronautic branch within the military 
ѕегуісе,37 

John Wise himself and another well-known American aeronaut by the 
name of James Allen were also actively involved in this early Union balloon 
effort. Allen, a partner of Samuel A. King, one of the foremost aeronauts 
of the time, had volunteered his services right after the fall of Fort Sumter 
and reached Washington in May 1861. His two balloons were irreparably 
damaged, however, while being prepared for a scheduled ascent from the 
Falls Church area on 14 July 1861. He then returned home but was recalled 
to duty with the balloon corps the following spring.38 Wise's initially planned 
ascension likewise ended up in an inglorious failure, when the brand-new 
balloon he had built for observation purposes under Major Bache's 
specifications was badly damaged en route to Centreville, Va., on 21 July 
1861, the very day that McDowell's Army was routed at Manassas. Never- 
theless, the balloon was quickly repaired and Wise made a successful ascent 
in it from Arlington on 24 July 1861, to report enemy detachments already 
reconnoitering beyond the Washington defenses and Confederate artillery 
already emplaced about five miles from the city proper. Two days later, 
it broke loose during transit across the Georgetown Aqueduct Bridge and 
was again severely damaged, with the result that Wise left Washington 
on 13 August 1861, "a disappointed man but still ardently desirous of 
serving the Union." ?? | 
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‚ Allen and Wise having both been eliminated, the only prominent 
balloonist still remaining on the scene to challenge Lowe’s undisputed 
leadership of the infant Union aeronautical effort was John La Mountain. 
Every bit as famous as Lowe, La Mountain had promptly volunteered his 
services to the Federal Government and, after being snubbed by the War 
Department officials, accepted an offer to become the “aerial observer” 
for Maj. Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, Commanding General of the Department 
of Virginia, at Fortress Monroe. General Butler felt the need for this extended 
observation because strategically situated Fortress Monroe was almost 
surrounded by the enemy and his own force had recently been reduced 
to the point where he could no longer occupy ог hold an advanced position.*? 

La Mountain made his opening ascent for General Butler from the 
outskirts of Hampton, Va., during the evening of 25 July 1861. Although 
this and another ascent he attempted on 31 July 1861 from near the Fortress 
itself were not very successful, a second venture that same day did turn 
out to be notably productive. From an altitude of about 1,400 feet, he 
was able to discover a hitherto hidden Confederate camp in the vicinity 
of Sewell’s Point and also, by counting the number of tents observed, put 
to rest a rumor there were several thousand enemy troops concentrated 
within that critical area. Furthermore, as he could see only a few small 
clusters of tents around Yorktown and no large encampment at all behind 
Newport News, it was obvious that the Confederates were not preparing 
for any active operations against Fortress Monroe in the immediate future.*! 

In addition to displaying a marked talent for accurately estimating enemy 
strengths, La Mountain was the first Civil War aeronaut to operate his 
balloon over water while it remained secured to the stern of a small armed 
transport ship. On 10 August 1861, he even made a successful night ascent 
of the same type from the deck of the tug Adriatic, with General Butler 
accompanying him aloft. This particular ascent turned out to be his last 
one from the Fortress Monroe sector because General Butler was replaced 
the following day by Maj. Gen. John E. Wool and La Mountain himself 
went back up north shortly thereafter to ready another balloon for field 
use. He eventually wound up in Washington, and, effective 27 September 
1861, received an official appointment from General McClellan to serve 
as an aeronaut with the Army of the Potomac.? 

Meanwhile, Lowe had gone right ahead with his own aeronautical work 
in Washington and, on 2 August 1861, became formally employed as a 
balloonist by the Bureau of Topographical Engineers. He not only 
constructed another balloon for them, which he named the Union, but 
also proceeded to make a number of rewarding ascents in it over the next 
several months.? When La Mountain arrived in the area, however, and 
undertook a series of spectacular free reconnaissance flights contrasting 
with Lowe's captive balloon operations, it was only a matter of time before 
one of the top rivals would have to go. On 27 December 1861, General 
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McClellan instructed an aide-de-camp to inform La Mountain that "all 
balloons shall be under the superintendence of Mr. Lowe" but this action 
merely served to render the feud between the two aeronauts more bitter. 
The General was thus soon forced to go a step further and, on 9 February 
1862, he directed that La Mountain should be dismissed from the service.*4 

Under Lowe's unchallenged personal supervision, the Union balloon 
organization was then able to operate a string of captive balloons, equipped 
wtih electric telegraph for air-ground communication, throughout the entire 
Peninsular Campaign and to a lesser extent within some of the other combat 
areas. Unfortunately, though, it remained continually beset by serious 
administrative problems and arguments over command responsibility, 
which, in turn, led to many violent personality clashes. Difficulties along 
these lines finally caused Lowe's resignation after the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville and the balloon corps, as such, was disbanded in June 1863.45 

There can be no doubt that this novel air observation effort did contribute 
directly to many of the intelligence successes achieved during the Civil 
War. It also had a powerful impact upon the existing counterintelligence 
practices. As early as September 1861, for example, General Beauregard 
found it necessary to instruct his troops to take especial precautions against 
harmful observations from balloons and to adopt deceptive expedients 
whenever possible in the hope of misleading enemy air оЬѕегуегѕ.46 These 
same preventive measures, of course, were promptly adopted by the Union 
Army because the Confederates soon came to utilize balloons in the same 
general manner as their opponents although, of necessity, on a much small 
scale.47 

Strangely enough, there was no consequential enterprise by either side 
in the direction of experimenting with aerial photography for military 
purposes. The value and possibilities of such photography (the first 
successful aerial photograph having been made over Boston in October 
1860)48 were brought to the attention of the departmental authorities on 
several different occasions while the war was actually in progress but no 
positive accomplishments were ever reported.4? 

Another noteworthy development in connection with military intelligence 
operations during the Civil War was the formation of Indian Scout units 
as part of the United States Army. In 1864, Maj. Gen. S.R. Curtis, 
Commanding General of the Department of Kansas, conceived the idea 
of employing Pawnee Scouts to assist his troops in the conduct of their 
field operations. He felt that this action was indicated not only because 
the Pawnee were bitter enemies of the Sioux, who were again on the 
warpath, but also to accomplish reconnaissance missions in case the 
Confederates should decide to cross the Kansas River and menace his area 
defenses. Accordingly, Frank North, a prominent frontiersman who had 
previously lived with the Pawnees and knew them well, was chosen to 
organize a group of braves for such ригрозе.50 
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The Confederates did launch an invasion to the north that same year 
but General Curtis met them successfully and drove them off. In view 
of their fine performance during this initial engagement, North was 
authorized to enlist one hundred Pawnees and organize a regular Pawnee 
Scout Company. Shortly afterwards, with North receiving a commission 
as major, the company was expanded into a "battalion" of two hundred 
men and distributed "for duty along the line of the Union Pacific Railroad."5! 
Pawnee Scout units then continued to serve with the Army in the West 
until 19 April 1877, when they were formally mustered out of the service 
by order of Lt. Gen. Philip Н. Sheridan.5? If used in their natural capacity 
as scouts these Indian personnel invariably executed the assigned task with 
distinction but whenever over-zealous officers tried to transform them into 
garrison soldiers, the result was.usually a ludicrous failure.5? 

To summarize, therefore, it should be noted that military intelligence 
operations were conducted throughout the Civil War by both sides on an 
unprecedentedly large scale and in a remarkably wide variety of different 
forms. Furthermore, with the war being fought on such a highly partisan 
basis, espionage and counterintelligence activities soon came to assume 
a much fuller role than might normally be expected. Since there was little 
need for foreign information or data of a strategic nature, these two essential 
phases of the national intelligence effort failed to register any appreciable 
gains. No proper departmental military intelligence agency was ever 
organized and intelligence activities in general continued to suffer from 
an inadequate coordination. A most encouraging development did occur, 
however, when Colonal Sharpe of the Union Army took over direction 
of the Bureau of Information at General Headquarters and caused it to 
function along the lines of a true intelligence staff agency in furnishing 
considered advice to the Commander in Chief about the enemy situation. 

The intensified wartime growth of technical improvements within the 
broad field of communications during the Civil War likewise held extremely 
important implications for future military intelligence operations. It thus 
suddenly became possible to pass information back and forth between in- 
terested parties at a much faster rate than ever before, not only for intel- 
ligence purposes but also in connection with every other aspect of mili- 
tary activity. At the same time, the problems of keeping this information 
from reaching enemy hands were correspondingly multiplied, while the 
increased use of air observation as an intelligence means threatened to 
upset the entire conduct of military operations by placing so much added 
emphasis on cover and concealment. These new factors all seemed to point 
directly toward greater specialization for intelligence personnel and more 
effective supervision of the total military intelligence effort through some 
sort of a system of centralized control. Unfortunately, though, it would 
still be many years before the principal intelligence lessons of this Civil 


War period were either fully appreciated or put to any widespread practical 
use. 
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Chapter V 
Postwar Interlude 
(1865-1885) 


Only to a most casual observer could the two decades following the 
Civil War be characterized as peaceful, especially for the rapidly dwindling 
UnitedStates Army. In addition to arduous duties connected with the military 
occupation and maintenance of order in devastated areas of the South, 
the Army was concurrently confronted by an aggressive threat from Mexico, 
where Napoleon III had installed his Emperor Maximilian, while the United 
States was busy concentrating on its own internal strife. An impressive 
display of military strength, executed in a forthright fashion along the 
Texas border by Maj. Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, promptly helped to clear 
up this Mexican situation but a series of bloody struggles against the Indians 
in the West continued to engage the bulk of the Army and showed few 
signs of early abatement. At the same time, other. more or less minor 
military problems kept developing, such as an attempted invasion of Canada 
by American Fenians; renegade activities in the Southwest; marauder bands 
operating in Missouri; revolt against anti-polygamy laws in Utah; and 
Chinese labor importation riots throughout the Far West. 

Although these varied military operations all called for an extensive 
intelligence effort on the part of the forces involved, it was mainly limited 
to the operational field. For example, in August 1874, when Col. (later 
Lt. Gen.) Nelson A. Miles was given the mission of fighting the Indians 
on the Great Plains, he soon decided to establish "a system of espionage 
at their agencies and by friendly Indians," so he could "learn much of 
the conditions and designs of the hostile Indians and anticipate some of 
their important movements."! It was during the Indian Wars, therefore, 
that such basic intelligence practices as individual scouting and the use 
of protective coloring and deceptive measures reached a new high in 
development.” 

Nevertheless, there was also a noticeable amount of constructive 
enterprise along broader intelligence lines during this same period. For 
example, the first attempt to organize a national weather reporting service 
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occurred in February 1870, when a joint resolution of Congress authorized 
and directed the Secretary of War to ~“... provide for taking meteorological 
observations at military stations in the interior of the Continent and at 
other points in the State and Territories, and for giving notice on the 
northern lakes and on the sea-coast by magnetic telegraph and marine 
signalling of the approach and force of storms.'? 

In 1871, 1st Lt. (later Maj.) George H. Wheeler of the Corps of Engineers 
was selected to take charge of an ambitious project for surveying all territory 
of the United States lying west of the 100th meridian. The original objective 
of this survey was to complete a topographic map of that huge and still 
largely unexplored area but its scope gradually became extended to include 
a number of exhaustive geological, zoological and ethnological investiga- 
tions. Major Wheeler then devoted the rest of his military career to this 
monumental undertaking, with his final report, which was published in 
increments between 1875 and 1889, eventually consisting of seven main 
volumes and a supplementary volume, plus one topographical and one 
geological atlas.* 

The post-Civil War years naturally brought about a sizeable increase 
in military observer activity. General Sheridan started the trend during 
the summer of 1870, when, acting as a personal representative of the 
President of the United States, he paid an official visit to the German 
Army and was permitted to accompany it in the field from the battle 
Gravelotte to the siege of Paris. His memoirs covering this Franco-Prussian 
campaign proceeded to arouse a strong wave of interest in military matters 
throughout the United States, particularly in drawing comparisons between 
the German and French military systems with reference to current American 
Army problems. Unfortunately, however, the memoirs failed to emphasize 
adequately either the brilliant functioning of the German General Staff 
during the planning phase of these operations or the positive contributions 
it made to the surprising results attained.5 

The following year General William Tecumseh Sherman himself also 
undertook a tour of Europe. Although it had been formally announced 
he would make the trip only in an unofficial capacity, the fact that he 
was still the Commanding General of the United States Army soon nullified 
any such idea. He apparently remained greatly impressed by his European 
observations and they undoubtedly did serve to broaden his military 
viewpoint. Since he was to remain at the helm of the Army for the next 
12 years, this experience had several important effects. One event which 
may well be attributed directly to it occurred in May 1881, when General 
Sherman, upon the considered recommendation of both General Sheridan 
and Maj. Gen. John Pope, laid the groundwork for establishing a system 
of advanced officer instruction in the United States Army by approving 
the creation of a School of Application for Infantry and Cavalry at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas.® 
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The most portentous military observer trip during this transitory period 
was made by Maj. Gen. Emory Upton, a distinguished officer who had 
been breveted as a brigadier general on the field of battle at Spotsylvania 
while he was only 25 years of age. Always a keen student of military 
affairs, he subsequently devised a new system of drill for infantry which 
was adopted by the War Department in 1867. Seven years later, following 
a tour of duty as the Commandant of Cadets at the United States Military 
Academy, he wrote to the Secretary of War asking that he be sent as 
an official observer to the Russian Caucasus area, via Japan and India. 
This exceptional request was then duly approved by Secretary William 
W. Belknap on 25 June 1875, with Upton being directed to travel through 
Japan, China, and India into Europe, in order to "examine and report upon 
the organization, tactics, discipline and maneuvers of the Armies along 
the route mentioned, and in the special examination of the schools for 
the instruction of officers in strategy, grand tactics, applied tactics and 
higher duties in the art of war, and the collection and compilation of such 
other information as might naturally be expected to be of utility to the 
Government." He was further instructed to stop at Army Headquarters 
in St. Louis on the way out west and there discuss his forthcoming trip 
with General Sherman. 

When General Upton reported to Army Headquarters, he was given 
a letter for the record, signed by General Sherman, which strikingly 
illustrated the latter's rare grasp of strategic matters of the day. After 
telling Upton there was probably very little that the trip could add to 
what was already known about Japan and China, he went on to stress 
the great importance of his visiting Asia and especially India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Khokand, Bokhara, and Turkestan, which are "to us in America 
almost a sealed book ...." He also advised Upton to spend as much time’ 
as possible in Calcutta to ascertain "how a small force of British troops, 
aided by the native troops, is able to govern more than two hundred millions 
of people." Finally, in calling Upton's attention to several possible routes 
of travel for him to take, General Sherman personally recommended that 
he should choose a land route because it would enable him to observe 
the nomadic nations of Central Asia "who are far from being barbarous 
but hold themselves as the most cultivated people on Earth."* 

General Upton was accompanied in his historic travels by Maj. G.A. 
Forsyth, 9th Cavalry, and Capt. J.P. Sanger, 1st Artillery, with the party 
remaining away from the United States for a period of approximately 
19 months. His book, The Armies of Asia and Europe, published the year 
after his return, not only constituted an official record of the trip but 
also described in illuminating detail the armies of Japan, China, India, Persia, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, France, and England. Additionally, it contained 
a series of specific conclusions applicable to the United States Army as 
a whole which were extremely penetrating and forward looking in nature? 
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Upton's work in preparing his official report led him into making an 
exhaustive study of American military organization and policy to the extent 
that he finally felt called upon to undertake a separate analysis of this 
entire complicated subject. He soon became deeply engaged, therefore, in 
writing a new book along such lines which was entitled The Military Policy 
of tbe United States. Most tragically, he died by his own hand on 15 March 
1881, when he was but 42 years of age and had only completed his critical 
review of American military policy up through the second year of the 
Civil War. His untimely death was a severe loss to the nation because 
the finished portion of his project proved to be of marked significance. 
While his major thesis that the United States had consistently failed to 
develop any realistic military policy lingered in general obscurity for more 
than twenty years, it was eventually discovered by Secretary of War Elihu 
Root and could thus provide a favorable basis for the major military reforms 
which Congress initiated їп 1901. Secretary Root even arranged for the 
publication of Upton's work in book form so it would be more widely 
read by the public at large.!! 

Following the purchase of Alaska from Russia in 1867, United States 
Army troops were rushed to Sitka and neighboring island settlements for 
the purposes of lending whatever direct governmental organized assistance 
might be required in taking over possession of the new territory. The 
tremendous Alaskan area lying to the north of these lower holdings, 
however, continued to remain essentially unknown despite the fact that 
it was of obvious military importance. At the same time, scientific interest 
in the Arctic regions, which had recently been on the increase, became 
greatly accelerated by this Alaskan acquisition. These two closely related 
factors soon combined to stimulate a national drive aimed at gaining more 
accurate knowledge of the distant lands in the far north and the army 
was logically called upon to assume a full share of this important effort. 
For the next twenty years, therefore, it was actively engaged in organizing 
and conducting a series of noteworthy reconnaissances into Alaskan and 
Arctic territories, with the results proving to be of material value to the 
Nation. 

The first important military exploration of this type started in April 
1869, when Capt. (later Brig. Gen.) Charles W. Raymond of the Corps 
of Engineers sailed from San Francisco to Sitka and thence across the 
Bering Sea to St. Michael's Island, situated just off the mouth of the Yukon 
River. His assigned mission was to fix the exact geographical position 
of Fort Yukon, lying near the accepted American-Canadian boundary, and 
to secure further information about northern Alaska, especially its resources 
and ative tribes. Although Fort Yukon was located a distance of 1,040 
miles from the mouth of the river, Captain Raymond and his party managed 
to reach it by 31 July 1869, through utilizing a small stern-wheeler that 
had been transported up to St. Michael's Island on a larger ship. Since 
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careful astronomical observations revealed that the fort itself fell within 
United States territory, an American flag was raised over it in a fitting 
ceremony. The return trip south was then made over a hitherto unexplored 
route which demanded most rigorous travel both by boat and overland, 
with the group finally arriving safely in San Francisco on 6 November 
1869.12 

A similar expedition took place in 1883, when Brig. Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, Commanding General, Department of the Columbia, ordered 1st 
Lt. Frederick Schwatka of the 3d Cavalry to "explore the eastern part of 
Alaska and the valley of the Yukon."!3 His party, which consisted of himself 
and five other men, disembarked on 2 June of that same year in the vicinity 
of the present site of Skagway and proceeded to move overland via the 
Chilkoot Pass to the headwaters of the Yukon. There the members 
constructed a raft and descended the treacherous river for a distance of 
some 1,400 miles until they finally reached the ruins of an abandoned 
Hudson Bay Company trading post.!^ Prior to this, the river had never 
been explored above that particular point. The party then continued down 
the river for some 750 more ‘miles and arrived at St. Michael's Island 
on 30 August 1883. Returning to Portland, Oregon before the end of the 
year, Lieutenant Schwatka brought back a number of excellent maps covering 
the upper Yukon Valley, as well as a vast fund of information pertaining 
to the native inhabitants. The knowledge gained from this expedition 
and the several others which preceded and followed it thus continued to 
serve as a principal guide for the future development of the Alaskan 
Territory. 

There was also notable Army activity during this same period farther 
to the north within the Arctic regions. Based on International Polar 
Conferences held at Hamburg in 1879 and Berne in 1880, nine nations, 
including the United States, had agreed to participate jointly in a program 
to establish certain circumpolar stations for making synchronous meteor- 
ological observations over a period of one year, commencing in August 
1882.16 Congress, therefore, effective 1 May 1880, authorized the President 
to set up a “temporary station at some point north of the eighty-first 
degree of north latitude, on or near the shore of Lady Franklin Bay, for 
the purposes of scientific observation and exploration ....”.!7 Additionally, 
under the direction of Brigadier and Brevet Maj. Gen. W.B. Hazen, Chief 
Signal Officer, U.S. Army, it was later decided not only to establish this 
Lady Franklin Bay station but also another one at Point Barrow on the 
northern tip of Alaska.!8 

The Point Barrow expedition, commanded by 1st Lt. (later Brig. Gen.) 
P.H. Ray of the 8th Infantry, arrived at its indicated station on 8 September 
1881, performed the desired observations and returned to the United States 
without mishap in October 1883. The task assigned to the other group, 
however, was much more hazardous and eventually posed a challenge of 
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heroic proportions. Under the command of 1st Lt. (later Maj. Gen.) 
Adolphus W. Greely, 5th Cavalry, Acting Signal Officer, this expedition 
left St. John's, Newfoundland, on 6 July 1881, and, after overcoming terrific 
obstacles in getting through the ice, reached its intended destination on 
11 August 1881. Supplies for two years were then unloaded and the ship 
duly released but given careful instructions in regard to the conduct of 
a relief trip it should make the next summer. The party staying behind 
on the observation site comprised 5 officers and 20 enlisted men of the 
United States Army, plus a civilian doctor who was an experienced Arctic 
explorer.!? 

Lieutenant Greely promptly established his base of operations in a 
favorable manner for accomplishing the required meteorological readings 
and was even able to undertake several distant reconnaissance trips radiating 
out therefrom.2? The planned relief ship for him departed from St. John's 
on schedule but soon ran into an unbroken ice barrier and could not get 
through. Some caches of provisions were spotted for the isolated group, 
though, about 200 miles south of the previously agreed upon position. 
The following summer a more elaborate relief effort was again attempted 
but its main supply ship became trapped in the ice pack and sank. A 
land party from an accompanying ship did leave additional stores for the 
expedition but, after trying to make contact with it, was finally forced 
by the weather to give up and return to the United States?! 

Meanwhile, on 7 August 1883, Lieutenant Greely decided to vacate his 
operational base and head south. In desperate condition, the group was 
barely able to reach an area where some of the provisions had been cached 
for it but could then go no further. Sorely pressed for food and proper 
clothing, they were thus faced with the dreadful prospect of spending a 
third winter in the Arctic. When dramatically rescued on 22 June 1884, 
by Comdr. (later Rear Adm.) Winfield B. Schley of the United States Navy, 
there were only seven survivors left of the original group, including 
Lieutenant Greely himself.2 Despite its harsh experiences, the expedition 
managed to bring back an unbroken succession of meteorological, tidal, 
magnetic, and pendulum observations which were of priceless value to 
the continued international study of these basic phenomena. 

The two decades following the Civil War, therefore, did produce a number 
of auspicious signs pointing directly toward further military intelligence 
progress within several different fields of endeavor. Although there was 
still little effective demand to collect foreign military information of a 
strategic nature, this situation promised to improve soon under the influence 
of ever-widening horizons for the nation as a whole. The Army was already 
paying close attention to the organization and methods in current use by 
European armies and even commencing to display a strong secondary 
interest in the Asiatic area. There was also an overdue realization gradually 
emerging along the lines that it might be desirable to achieve a greater 
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centralization of the military intelligence effort on a level above that of 
the top field commanders themselves. As a matter of fact, the first definite 
move in that particular direction was taken in 1885 and turned out to 
be the actual start of a departmental military intelligence agency for the 
United States Army. 
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Chapter VI 
Departmental Origins 
(1885-1898) 


Because action was first taken in 1885 to form a separate group of 
personnel within the War Department who were specifically charged with 
performing military information duties, that particular year is generally 
regarded as representing the official starting date for the departmental 
military intelligence agency. It should be fully realized, however, that the 
formation of this new group was neither a sudden nor an unexpected 
development. Actually, the necessity for having some sort of an agency 
available to perform such duties had been a topic of lively discussion 
throughout American military circles for a considerable period of time 
before 1885 and was even deliberated upon at length by Emory Upton 
in his Armies of Asia and Europe, which was published during 1878. 
The need was then further indicated in 1880, when General Sherman issued 
a general order requiring officers traveling in foreign countries "to avail 
themselves of all opportunities within their reach of obtaining information 
of value to the military service of the United States and report in writing 
to the Adjutant General the results of their observations.”? It thus soon 
became clearly evident that the proper processing of reports received from 
this source alone would call for the departmental exployment of additional 
personnel “imbued with certain special qualifications.”3 An official trend 
in the same direction was also plainly apparent by 1882, with the Navy 
Department announcing the creation of an Office of Intelligence under 
its own organization.4 

The early 1880s was a comparatively uneventful period for the United 
States Army. Although Indian uprisings and civil disturbances demanding 
the use of Federal troops kept happening at more or less regular intervals, 
their total incidence now seemed well on the wane. General Sheridan 
replaced General Sherman as Commanding General of the Army in 
November 1883 but the Army continued to carry an effective strength 
of less than 25,000 men? and to remain badly scattered throughout the 
country. Grover Cleveland began his first presidential term on 4 March 
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1885, with William C. Endicott designated to be the new Secretary of War. 
Not only was friction between the United States and its neighbors to the 
north and south at a reassuring minimum but also the Atlantic Ocean 
promised to provide a safe insulation for the nation against any serious 
military threats from Europe. The French firm of De Lesseps was currently 
engaged, though, in an attempt to construct a sea-level canal across the 
Panamanian Isthmus. While the Orient was still vaguely remote to most 
Americans, there were already encouraging signs that both the civil and 
military authorities of the government were commencing to take an 
important interest in near by strategic island areas of the Pacific. 

It may be fairly stated that the Military Intelligence Division of the 
War Department came into actual existence during the fall of 1885, when 
Brig. Gen. R.C. Drum, the Adjutant General, on his own initiative, 
established a Division of Military Information to operate within the Military 
Reservations Division of the Miscellaneous Branch of his office and placed 
it under the personal direction of Maj. William J. Volkmar, Chief of that 
Branch. At the same time, "several" civilian clerks were put to work 
“gathering military items from all available sources" for the new agency.’ 
General Drum also requested Major Volkmar, who had just returned from 
a brief tour of duty as an official observer during army maneuvers in France, 
to submit to him as soon as practicable his recommendation with reference 
to a project that was under current discussion for organizing a separate 
and distinct Division of Military Information within the Adjutant General's 
Office. Although it was nearly four years before this next essential step 
could be finally accomplished, despite a favorable report on the subject 
of Major Volkmar, other significant developments along closely related 
lines were now unfolding in rapid succession. 

In 1886, "to increase the efficiency of the Division of Military 
Information," letters were dispatched by the Adjutant General to all chiefs 
of War Department bureaus and departments, and key field commanders, 
requesting them to forward without delay any military information which 
might be considered useful to the new agency. Mentioned particularly were 
such items as reports on hunting and fishing trips taken by officers,® 
information acquired by scouts operating in the vicinity of frontiers, and 
data on natural resources or means of transportation pertaining either 
to the United States or its neighbors. 

The following year, the Military Information Division addressed a 
confidential letter directly to the commanding officers of several northern 
frontier posts instructing them to organize technical reconnaissances into 
Canada, led by officers carefully selected for their "tact and ability," so 
that the military maps of certain areas in provinces adjoining the United 
States could be maintained on an up-to-date basis.? The adjutants general 
of the several states and territories were likewise asked to forward detailed 
information concerning National Guard and Militia units under their 
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respective commands. Аз a result, the flow of military information into 
the War Department soon assumed such large proportions that the Military 
Information Division grew quickly both in point of size and importance. 
This growth caused the Secretary of War, on 12 April 1889, to authorize 
the issuance of a confidential order specifying that the agency would be 
formed as a separate division within the Adjutant General's Office and 
supervised directly by the Adjutant General himself. The same order further 
declared that the division was being established "for the purpose of obtainng 
and collating such military data as may be deemed useful and beneficial 
to the Army at large.!? In effect, therefore, this pronouncement constituted 
the first official mission given to the departmental military intelligence 
agency, a mission that seems to have been purposely formulated on a very 
broad basis. 

At this early stage in its development, the Military Information Division, 
AGO, consisted merely of one officer in charge (Capt. Daniel M. Taylor),!! 
a civilian chief (Mr. W. Peck) with two civilian assistants, and an assigned 
messenger. It occupied only one room within the State, War and Navy 
Building, and the personnel were already starting to complain that their 
operations were being seriously hampered by the lack of adequate office 
space. 

A fundamental alteration also took place at this same time in respect 
to the status of displomatically accredited United States Army officers 
stationed abroad. While several officers had been previously detailed to 
act in the capacity of official observers during the Franco-Prussian and 
Russo-Turkish Wars and were even given the title of military attachés 
at various American legations in Europe, they could not be considered 
military attachés in the true sense of the word becaue they were normally 
subject to recall upon the conclusion of their special observer duty.!? This 
type of temporary arrangement continued to remain in force until 22 
September 1888, when the War Department persuaded Congress to include 
a.paragraph in the annual Army appropriation bill which authorized the 
following expenditures: "For the pay of a clerk attendant on the collection 
and classification of military information from abroad, one thousand, five 
hundred dollars; and the officers detailed to obtain the same shall be entitled 
to mileage and transportation, and also commutation of quarters while 
on this duty, as provided when on other duty.’ 

The passage by Congress of this relatively simple appropriation item 
was immediately seized upon by the War Department as providing 
appropriate legal and fiscal authority to support the establishment of a 
regular military attaché system under the Adjutant General. Accordingly, 
on 27 February 1889, the Secretary of War issued a "regulation" which 
notified that only the Major General Commanding the Army and the chiefs 
of War Department bureaus could forward requests to him for information 
they might desire from American locations in countires where military 
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attachés were to be accredited. It also directed that: "No person is to have 
access to the information collected in the Adjutant General's Office, except 
the General Commanding the Army, the Chiefs of Bureaus of the War 
Department, and the same is to be regarded by all having access thereto 
as confidential, unless the Secretary of War shall otherwise order."!5 

These preliminary moves were shortly followed, in March 1889, by 
departmental orders creating military attaché posts at the American 
legations in London, Paris, and Vienna. Later, during that same year, this 
action was again repeated for Berlin and St. Petersburg. Capt. James C. 
Sandord, Corps of Engineers, who was already in Europe on an official 
trip at the time the decision was made to establish these initial posts, 
was then conveniently used to open the London and Berlin stations. The 
first regularly assigned military attachés, however, were as follows: 

Major James C. Post, Corps of Engineers—London 

Capt. Henry D. Borup, Ordnance— Paris 

Capt. O.L. Hein, 1st Cavalry— Vienna 

Capt. Theodore A. Bingham, Corps of Engineers— Berlin 

1st Lt. Henry T. Allen, 2d Cavalry—St. Petersburg.!6 

When these individually selected officers were sent out to perform this 
new foreign assignment they were all provided with similar letters of 
instruction, signed personally by Secretary of War Endicott, outlining their 
general duties and furnishing them with necessary information bearing 
upon reports, travel and accounts. They were also carefully cautioned to 
regard their respective Ministers as "superior officers" and at all times 
"to comply with such instructions as they may receive from them, and 
submit to and forward their reports through them to the State Department.!” 
The collection mission thus given to these original military attachés by 
the Secretary of War affords an interesting insight into the intelligence 
practices and procedures that were being utilized in the United States Army 
during this early period, as follows: 

Examine into and report upon all matters of a military or technical character 
that may be of interest and value to any branch of the War Department 
and to the service at large. Keep informed through the Legation, public 
press, and such other channels as your official position may secure for you 
from foreign governments, of the occurrence of all military exhibitions and 
trials of Ordnance, at which your personal presence would be desirable or 
the official reports on which should be called for. Examine the military 
libraries, bookstores and publishers lists in order to give early notice of any 
new or important publications or inventions or improvements in arms, or 
in any branch of the service; also give notice of such drawings plans etc.; 
which may be of importance and within your power to procure. Also perform 
such special duties as the Secretary of War may, from time to time, assign 
you.!8 
TheSecretary of War subsequently authorized the publication of an official 

circular which served materially to assist these new military attachés in 
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the conduct of their foreign intelligence operations. It directed that all 
publications of a military nature currently being sent to European addresses, 
except copies of the Official Records of tbe War of tbe Rebellion, should 
henceforth be forwarded through the Office of the American Military 
Attaché concerned. This was a great help to the military attachés, since 
it provided them with the necessary guid pro quo whenever they were 
called upon to secure military information within the host country on an 
exchange basis. The Adjutant General also published a general order in 
February 1890, establishing the following "allowances" for officers on duty 
as military attachés: 

By direction of the Secretary of War, officers of the Army when serving 
as Military Attachés, or when on other military duty abroad, will be entitled 
to the following allowances: A suitably furnished office, when needed, if 
one can be rented at reasonable cost, or an unfurnished room and the following 
furniture, to be purchased by the Quartermaster's Department: one desk 
or table, six chairs, one book or file case. In either of these cases the regulation 
allowances of fuel for one office fire. For mounted officers, the regulation 
allowance of forage, if horses are actually kept. For officers not mounted, 
or mounted officers not having forage, the cost of the hire of a horse when 
necessary for the officer to appear mounted.!9 
Despite this rather modest start, the Military Information Division 

continued to grow rapidly both in size and functional activity. All was 
not completely tranquil beneath the surface, however, as Brig. Gen. Adolphus 
W. Greely, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, launched a determined 
campaign commencing in 1892 to have the agency removed from the 
Adjutant General's Office and placed under his own supervision. His 
proposal was based chiefly upon a provision contained in an Act of Congress, 
which had been passed on 1 October 1890, stating that the Chief Signal 
Officer, under the direction of the Secretary of War, "shall have ... the 
duty of collecting and transmitting information for the Army by telegraph 
and otherwise.”?° The ensuing argument over this controversial matter 
turned out to be an exceedingly bitter one, with the Adjutant General 
managing to maintain his position mainly because of the staunch support 
he received from Secretary of War Elkins and Lt. Gen. John M. Schofield, 
the Commanding General of the Army. War Department General Orders 
were thus finally published in March 1892, not only advising that an officer 
of the Adjutant General's Department personally selected for the position 
by the Secretary of War would be placed in charge of the Military Information 
Division, but also, for the first time, defining in considerable detail specific 
functions the agency should perform, as follows: 

(a) The collection and classification of military information of our own 
and foreign countires, especially with respect to armed, reserved, and available 
strength, natural and artificial means of communication (rivers, canals, 
highways and railroads); the manufacture of arms, ammunition, and other 
war material, supplies of food, horses, draft animals etc. 
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(b) The preparation of Instructions for the guidance of officers of the 
Army serving or traveling abroad or acting as Military Attachés, and the 
arrangement and digest of information contained in their reports. 

(c) The issuance to the Army of military maps,! monographs, books, 
papers, and other publications, and the dissemination of valuable information 
on military subjects throughout all branches of the service. 

(d) Correspondence with State authorities and militia officers on questions 
affecting the organization and armament of the several States and Territories 
and of the District of Columbia, and the reference to proper authority of 
questions for decision relating to tactical instruction, discipline and equipment. 

(e) The preparation of instructions to the officers detailed by the Secretary 
of War to visit the several encampments of State troops and to witness 
the movements and exercises of the militia, as well as the digesting, 
arrangement, and preservation of all reports that may be duly submitted 
by them. 

(f) The study and preparation of plans for the mobilization and 
transportation of militia and volunteers and their disbandment, and for the 
concentration of che military forces of the United States at the various strategic 
points on or near the frontiers of the country.22 
Examination of these functions assigned to the Military Information 

Division during 1892 reveals that its activities were intended to encompass 
a much wider field in total coverage than might normally be expected 
of such an agency. This marked functional extension undoubtedly arose 
from the fact that there was no War Department General Staff then in 
existence. Although confronted by most of the very same military problems 
that were later handled by general staff officers, the departmental authorities 
of this early day had no comparable group of personnel to turn to in 
trying to cope with them. The Secretary of War, therefore, was forced 
to utilize the Adjutant General not only as an Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-1, but also to a considerable extent as his Chief of Staff. Moreover, 
because the Military Information Division of the Adjutant General's Office 
happened to be so readily available, it naturally received a large variety 
of different staff responsibilities. 

Regardless of these complications, however, the Military Information 
Division continued to maintain a steady growth and by the spring of 1898, 
just before the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, could justifiably 
point with pride to many praiseworthy accomplishments. In charge of the 
Division at that particular time was Maj. (later Col.) Arthur L. Wagner, 
the Assistant Adjutant General, who was already an outstanding Army 
personality and destined soon to become Commandant of the Staff College, 
as well as an eventual Director of the Army War СоПере.23 Only 11 officers 
were currently assigned to the Division proper but 40 additional officers, 
who were stationed at National Guard headquarters throughout the country, 
reported directly to the agency and received their instructions from its 
Militia Section. The number of American military attaché offices also had 
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been recently increased to 16, including Japan and several new posts in 
Latin America. The Washington office now employed 10 civilian clerks 
with 2 messengers and occupied four rooms but this space allocation was 
still considered "totally inadequate." Likewise held to be completely 
insufficient was the $3,640 which Congress kept appropriating each year 
to cover all agency expenses both at home and within the military attaché 
offices abroad.24 Thus, although the Division had expanded remarkably 
from the functional standpoint, many difficult administrative problems 
continued to remain badly unresolved. 

This comparatively brief historical period was of primary significance 
in that it witnessed the original development within the War Department 
of a personnel group specifically charged with performing military 
information duties. While there had previously been a large amount of 
intelligence activity conducted by the United States Army in the field, it 
was not until 1885 that any practical steps were taken to provide for the 
centralized compilation of military information at the departmental level 
on a continuing basis. As soon as an agency was established for this special 
purpose, it not only proceeded to grow rapidly in size and importance 
but also showed distinct signs of being able to provide a military intelligence 
service for the War Department and the Army along the lines that had 
been found so noticeably wanting in the past. It had yet to prove, however, 
that it could suitably fulfill this need under the extreme exigencies of wartime 
conditions. 
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Chapter УП 
Cuba and Philippines 
(1898-1902) 


TheSpanish-American War found the War Department utterly incapable, 
within the time limits imposed by an impatient Congress and unenlightened 
public, of contending successfully with the tremendous difficulties involved 
in the sudden switch from a neglected peacetime Army basis to an all- 
out effort! Although the consequent confusion and inefficiency were 
practically universal and permeated throughout the entire department, 
including the Adjutant General's Office, nevertheless, it does seem clear 
that the Military Information Division, AGO, had been commendably aware 
of an early responsibility in the matter. As far back as 1892, for example, 
it had turned its full attention on Cuba and started to compile pertinent 
military data bearing upon that potentially troublesome area.? There does 
not appear, however, to have been any corresponding anticipatory effort 
directed toward the Philippine Islands. 

This timely concern on the part of the Military Information Division 
in collecting information about Cuba was featured by a noteworthy 
intelligence report submitted in 1893 by Capt. (later Brig. Gen.) George 
P. Scriven of the Army Signal Corps, who had previously served in South 
America under State Department auspices in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition and then received an appointment to become the American 
Military Attaché in Mexico? His report not only presented a general 
description of Cuban resources and physical characteristics but also an 
explanation of the railway system with accompanying maps; a discussion 
of current military conditions throughout the island to include armed 
strength and the location of defensive works; special details covering the 
city of Havana and immediate environs; important road data derived from 
personal reconnaissance; and valuable notes relating to group attitudes of 
the various inhabitants.^ In addition to this source, a well-organized Cuban 
Nationalist Junta had been functioning in New York City ever since 1868. 
Having engineered the still smoldering revolt against Spanish rule which 
opened in 1895,5 its members remained perfectly willing at all times to 
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furnish the War Department with desired information about the Caribbean 
area.6 When supplemented by a considerable amount of further research 
along similar lines,’ these two main sources enabled the Military Information 
Division, AGO, in June 1898, to publish a very comprehensive pamphlet 
entitled "Military Notes on Cuba" and to place a copy of it "at the disposal 
of every officer" of the Army.? 

With the war clouds obviously drawing closer, Spain decided to reinforce 
its western island possessions in point of both troops and munitions. Alertly, 
however, Capt. (later Gen.) Tasker H. Bliss, the American Military Attaché 
stationed at Madrid, forwarded a series of reports to the Military Information 
Division describing these interesting activities in full. As a result, it soon 
became possible for the Washington intelligence officials to compute with 
unusual accuracy the actual strength of the Spanish Army units located 
within all critical areas.? The Military Information Division, AGO, also 
provided the necessary planning and personnel for the surreptitious entry 
into Cuba of 1st Lt. (later Col.) A.S. Rowan carrying his famous "Message 
to Garcia," and the equally daring but less highly publicized reconnaissance 
trip into Puerto Rico made under disguise by 1st Lt. (later Brig. Gen.) 
Henry H. Whitney.!0 

Manifestly, therefore, the Military Information Division, AGO, did strive 
hard during this prewar period to gain as much knowledge as possible 
about the Caribbean area and even managed to distribute some useful data 
derived therefrom to the Army at large. While this anticipatory effort 
was in direct contrast to any previous departmental performance preceding 
other major wars of the nation, very little of the available information 
was ever put to practical use by the field commanders directly concerned. 
Whether the primary fault stemmed from a lack of suitable dissemination 
procedures or an inability on the part of the individual field commanders 
themselves to utilize the information properly, still remains a moot question. 
It is known that because of Lieutenant Rowan's historic trip, a personal 
meeting took place at Daiquiri between Maj. Gen. William R. Shafter and 
General Garcia, the Cuban insurgent leader, wherein the American 
commander received some extremely profitable information relative to the 
Spanish defenses of Santiago. Nevertheless, the testimony given in 1900 
by General Shafter, Maj. Gen. Nelson A. Miles and Maj. Gen. Wesley 
Merritt, before a commission appointed by the President to investigate 
the conduct of the War Department during the War with Spain, is replete 
with complaints along the lines that they were not given sufficient infor- 
mation on their assigned areas of responsibility.!! There was evidently 
a wide gap existing between the acquisition of military information by 
the departmental agency and its favorable application within the. field. 
Presumably the solution to this fundamental problem would have to await 
the development of more effective staff practices and procedures in the 
United States Army.!? 
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From the standpoint of intelligence techniques, operations of the Army 
Signal Corps during the war with Cuba appear to be of especial significance. 
Assisted substantially by officials of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
the Chief Signal Officer was able to exercise a strict military surveillance 
over all cable lines leading abroad from the United States, the land telegraph 
lines in Florida, and foreign-owned cables in Cuba. This intelligence program 
eventually provided a rich harvest of information for use by the American 
forces, including one crucial item to the effect that Admiral Cervera's much 
sought-after Spanish fleet had finally entered Santiago harbor on 19 May 
1898. Signal Corps personnel were also in direct charge of several obser- 
vation ascensions made by a captive balloon in attempting to facilitate 
the advance on Santiago. These ascensions were not very successful, though, 
as the balloon was soon punctured by small arms fire and became 
inoperative.!? 

American military operations against Spain in the Philippines opened 
on 1.May 1898, when Commodore Dewey destroyed a Spanish naval 
squadron stationed there and promptly established his own base at Cavite. 
Two months after that memorable event, United States Army troops under 
Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt began to arrive in Manila. Since these actions 
in the distant Far East had occurred so suddenly, the Military Information 
Division found itself very poorly prepared to furnish helpful intelligence 
data concerning the Philippine агеа.!* This was a serious deficiency as 
the United States was shortly faced with the enormous task of forming 
an appropriate military organization which could govern a vast empire 
consisting of some 3,000 different islands and containing a population of 
over 7,000,000 persons whose customs were completely strange to the 
occupying authorities.!5 Besides, commencing in February 1899, the Amer- 
ican forces were called upon to conduct a long pacification campaign 
throughout the archipelago, first to quell insurgents under the leadership 
of Aguinaldo and then later to subdue the fanatical Moros. 

It gradually became apparent that this military intelligence void in the 
Far East ought to be corrected without further delay and initial steps were 
taken early in 1898 to accomplish such purpose. An Insurgent Records 
Office was created at Expeditionary Headquarters to translate and collate 
captured documents, so enemy information might be more readily available 
to headquarters personnel or any field commander directly involved. The 
strength of this original office soon had to be considerably increased and, 
on 13 December 1900, it became designated as the Military Information 
Division of the Adjutant General's Office, Headquarters, Division of the 
Philippines, with Lt. Col. (later Maj. Gen.) Joseph T. Dickman placed in 
сһагре.!6 The agency not only performed a series of important military 
intelligence tasks to satisfy its own needs but also established a very close 
working liaison with the Military Information Division, AGO, back in the 
War Department. 
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With this relationship between the two military information agencies 
continuing to grow more and more intimate, the Commanding General 
of the Philippines finally decided it would be for the best interests of 
the service if his agency was "annexed to and made a part of the Military 
Information Division of the Adjutant General's Office, War Department." 
А merger of that nature was ordered effective 18 June 1902, and from 
then on the Military Information Division of the Philippines operated 
as an integral branch of its War Department counterpart. This abnormal 
situation actually stemmed from a mutual realization by the officials 
concerned that under it the War Department would be in a much better 
position to procure Congressional appropriations for required intelligence 
activities in the Philippines, as compared with the adopted system of having 
Congress appropriate such funds directly. to the Philippine Department 
itself." The arrangement, however, constituted a dangerous violation of 
normally accepted concepts with reference to command responsibilities, 
particularly those bearing upon military security. In effect, the Commanding 
General of the Philippines had thus surrendered to the War Department 
his personal control over the production of military intelligence in support 
of his own command. 

One of the most notable features of the intelligence activities performed 
by the military information agency of the Philippine Department was a 
well-considered emphasis on terrain reconnaissances aimed at completing 
maps of all possible operational areas. Qualified technical personnel from 
available tactical units of the Engineer Corps were habitually employed 
in this work and they continued to execute missions of such type not only 
during the war with Spain but also throughout the insurrectionary phase 
which followed.!8 

There were several other major military campaigns going on at this 
time in addition to the Spanish-American War and subsequent Philippine 
insurrection. For example, the forces of Great Britain and the Boers were 
heavily engaged in the Transvaal from October 1899 until May 1902, seeking 
to settle once and for all the question of South African supremacy between 
them. Effective 21 August 1900, therefore, Capt. Stephen L'H. Slocum was 
detached from his post as American Military Attaché in Lisbon and instructed 
to accompany the British forces in the field as an official military observer. 
Likewise, Capt. Carl Reichmann was detailed from the War Department 
to function in that same capacity with the Boers. During July 1900, the 
United States joined with Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Russia, and Japan in forming an International Expedition for the avowed 
purpose of rescuing foreign nationals who were being besieged within the 
legation compound in Peking by Chinese "Boxers." This undertaking seemed 
of more than ordinary interest because it was the first instance since the 
American Revolution wherein United States Army troops were called upon 
to operate jointly with Allied field forces. Although the different national 
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elements had been theoretically organized to function under a senior Allied 
commander, (German) General Feldmarshal Count von Waldersee, there 
was little coordination of effort ever actually attempted and none whatsoever 
in respect to military intelligence. A mutual exchange of "official observers" 
did take place among national groups, however, and the United States 
Army was duly represented in this formal liaison arrangement. 

The many serious faults which were so glaringly displayed by American 
military authorities during the conduct of the war against Spain served 
to focus national attention on the dire need for a thorough overhaul of 
staff organization and procedures in the United States Army. Even though 
this was fundamentally a problem concerned with the military system as 
a whole, it also impinged directly upon the more limited subject of military 
intelligence. While there were already a number of favorable developments 
pointing toward the desirability of centralizing information activities within 
the War Department, no suitable method had apparently yet been devised 
for first processing collected information effectively and then making it 
available at the proper time to interested commanders in the field. Likewise, 
the precise responsibilities of these same field commanders for dissem- 
inating military information both above and below their headquarters level, 
and the exact relationship that they should hold to the departmental 
intellipence agency itself, still remained essentially undefined. These 
important problems would all have to be firmly resolved in some satisfactory 
manner before the intelligence effort could be considered as resting on 
a solid foundation and comprising a basic function of military command. 
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Chapter УШ 
Military Reform 
(1902-1904) 


An important climax to the significant military period following the 
Spanish-American War commenced to unfold as early as August 1899, 
when Elihu Root became President McKinley's Secretary of War and then 
continued to hold that same office until 31 January 1904. At the time 
he received his initial appointment, Mr. Root was a prominent lawyer 
of national repute but admittedly without any special knowledge of military 
affairs. In view of his acknowledged legal talents, he had been selected 
by the President to be his Secretary of War for the principal purpose 
of directing the government of the various islands recently acquired by 
the United States from Spain. On taking over his new duties, however, 
Secretary Root promptly demonstrated that he not only possessed a keenly 
analytical mind but also was endowed with the rare faculty of being able 
to approach a'complex and controversial problem with complete objectivity. 
He thus soon succeeded in attaining a full command of his difficult situation 
and was able to apply his brilliant abilities to the urgently needed cause 
of military reform. 

Despite the fact that a multitude of pressing problems concerned with 
colonial administration kept demanding a large share of Mr. Root's early 
attention, he still managed to find sufficient time to study carefully an 
eight-volume report of the commission which had been appointed by the 
President to investigate the conduct of the War Department during the 
War with Spain. He even discussed in intimate detail the findings of that 
august body with his close friend, Maj. Gen. Grenville M. Dodge,! who 
had served as the commission chairman. Mr. Root also had occasion to 
read with great interest and profit a manuscript copy of General Upton's 
Military Policy of the United States? It was not long, therefore, before 
he reached a considered conclusion that the existing War Department 
organization was inadequately designed to execute wartime functions in 
any efficient manner and its shortcomings along such lines should be 
remedied without further delay in order to insure the future security of 
the nation. 
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One of the fundamental defects in the current War Department 
organization was that there was no clear-cut channel of command emanating 
from the President, the Constitutional Commander in Chief of the Army, 
down through the Secretary of War to the military forces. Additionally, 
no central staff agency was in being wherein officers who had been freed 
from their regular military duties might function properly in the preparation 
of war plans or report upon broad policy matters. These two closely related 
problems undoubtedly could best be solved by the creation of some sort 
of a general staff group, headed by a chief of staff with authoritative control 
over the Army but exercising it only under the civilian Secretary of War 
acting for the President. In this type of organization, the field commanders 
would receive orders signed by the chief of staff but given by direction 
of the Secretary of War. At the same time, the vexatious habit of the 
War Department bureau chiefs to conduct operations on their own could 
be more effectively controlled because all major decisions made by them 
would come under the purview of the chief of staff. 

While Mr. Root's penetrating analysis of the War Department's 
organizational problems soon led him to the personal conviction that the 
establishment of a general staff system would constitute an essential 
corrective measure, it must not be presumed that this particular solution 
was a brand-new idea or a proposition originally advanced by the Secretary 
himself. On the contrary, the general staff project had long been a topic 
of serious discussion in the United States Army and there was already 
a progressive group of officers within the War Department who were 
eager to support this or any other military reform of a like nature? They 
had held little hope, though, prior to Secretary Root's arrival, that suitable 
legislative action could ever be successfully consummated in order to 
accomplish their true goal. Their feeling of resignation in this matter 
stemmed from a wide acceptance of the popular theory, frequently expressed 
in Congress, to the effect that the adoption of a General Staff Corps for 
the American Army would present a dangerous violation of democratic 
principles and thereby pose a threat to the ideals upon which the nation 
had been founded. The strongly entrenched War Department bureau chiefs 
could also be counted on, of course, to resist to the utmost any changes 
in the situation that might tend to restrict their independent prerogatives 
or challenge their existing legal rights. Furthermore, many of the Army's 
respected old guard remained thoroughly unconvinced as to the desirability 
of altering the present organization at all and were especially suspicious 
of the "new-fangled" general staff proposal. 

Although determined to see his entire program of military reform 
ultimately approved by Congress, Secretary Root was enough of a realist 
to recognize that he would surely encounter severe difficulties if the general 
staff proposal was advanced prematurely or initially pushed too hard. He 
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thus chose to move very cautiously and first submitted several other needed 
reforms while concentrating upon an educational campaign aimed at building 
up additional support for his primary objective. This plan of utilizing an 
indirect approach in seeking the establishment of a General Staff Corps 
for the United States Army did turn out to be excellent legislative strategy 
but it also produced some unfortunate complications in regard to the later 
development of the departmental military intelligence agency. 

Mr. Root was prompt to appreciate the vital importance of the Army 
having a coordinated school system capable of furnishing its officers with 
a graduated and selective military education. Even though much of the 
groundwork for achieving such a system had already been laid, it was still 
mainly intended to give the students technical or tactical instruction. Besides, 
there was no appropriate institution available at the top which could graduate 
officers adequately trained in the higher arts of war. Early in 1900, therefore, 
the Secretary decided to convene a board of officers for the express purpose 
of "taking preliminary measures toward the organization of a War College 
for the Army." 5 

The new "War College Board" was headed by Brig. Gen. William Ludlow, 
who immediately arranged to visit Europe so he could inspect the various 
systems in use there for providing army officers with superior military 
instruction. Several years before he had served as the American Military 
Attaché in London and met Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, an influential British 
military writer. During this subsequent observation trip, Wilkinson called 
upon the General to present him with a copy of The Brain of tbe Атту,6 
a scholarly work he had recently completed in analyzing the functions 
and responsibilities of military staffs. General Ludlow not only read the 
book himself with avid interest but also, after returning to Washington, 
turned his copy over to Secretary Root, who proceeded to study it most 
carefully in connection with the plans he had for United States Army 
reform which were then under active consideration." 

On 27 November 1903, the War Department issued a lengthy general 
order to set forth a detailed program for accomplishing the step by step 
military education of officers, which would culminate in an Army War 
College to be located at Washington, D.C.8 Then, seven months afterwards, 
the make-up of the initial War College Board under this new order was 
announced, with Maj. Gen. (later Lt. Gen.) Samuel M. B. Young? named 
as its presiding Officer. By virtue of that action, therefore, General Young 
became, in effect, the first President of the Army War College.!° 

While the establishment of the War College did fulfill a crying need 
for the United States Army, it did not solve the difficult problem that 
there should also be a group of especially trained officers organized therein 
who were capable of preparing war plans and examining broad policy 
matters. This important requirement plainly demanded the creation of some 
kind of a staff agency designed to accomplish that particular purpose. When 
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a bill embodying Secretary Root's ideas for the formation of a General 
Staff Corps along such lines was presented to Congress early in 1902, 
it immediately ran into stiff resistance led by the aging but still influential 
Commanding General of the Army, Lt. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, who testified 
vehemently against it before the Senate Military Affairs Committee.!! The 
unfavorable reaction generated by his forceful opposition proved so strong 
that a decision was made to hold the bill over until the next term.!? General 
Miles would then have retired and additional support could probably be 
built up for the measure by seeing that it enjoyed more favorable publicity 
throughout the nation. 

The War College had been originally conceived as an institution to furnish 
"an advanced course of professional study" but it soon became much more 
than that because its officers were so often called upon to act in the capacity 
of a departmental staff agency. This anomaly stemmed from a War De- 
partment habit of assigning a wide variety of subjects to the War College 
Board for examination which were largely concerned with military plans 
and estimates. Utilizing the War College personnel to perform these 
departmental staff duties might have worked out in a satisfactory manner 
if the Army had not been shortly provided with a real general staff. As 
it was, this previous action merely served to invalidate the true application 
of the general staff concept when that historic event actually did come 
to pass. 

Since the development of any effective war plan must always depend 
upon appropriate military information, a very close relationship soon grew 
up between the new War College and the Military Information Division, 
AGO. As a matter of fact, this intimacy eventually reached the point where 
it engendered the thought among the War College officials themselves 
that the Military Information Division might better be used in direct support 
of their own planning activities rather than to remain a separate depart- 
mental unit or become an individual element of the proposed general staff. 
Fortunately, though, it took this ill-considered idea some time to take a 
firm hold among the higher authorities concerned, so the division continued 
to show some notable progress. The year 1902, for instance, was marked 
by the completion of a badly needed coordination agreement with the Office 
of Naval Intelligence, which called for the full exchange of data received 
within either agency that might be of interest to the other.!4 

On 14 February 1903, following a series of personal appeals from Secretary 
Root himself, Congress finally passed an act authorizing the creation of 
a General Staff Corps for the United States Army but limiting it to a 
total of 45 officers, including the Chief of Staff and two general officer 
Assistants.!5 Seven months later, the War Department implemented this 
act by organizing the General Staff into three main divisions, with "Military 
Information" representing its Second Division.!6 Lt. Gen. S.B.M. Young 
was then appointed to be the first Chief of Staff.” The very next day, 
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the Adjutant General was directed to transfer all records, files, property 
and personnel of his Military Information Division to the Office of the 
Chief of Staff. This action, therefore, served to bring to a conclusion the 
comparatively brief period which had commenced in 1885, wherein the 
departmental military intelligence agency functioned directly under the 
Adjutant General. It also opened up a completely new situation for that 
agency as an integral part of the War Department General Staff. 

One rather extraordinary military intelligence venture took place just 
before the end of this eventful period. By 1903, President Theodore 
Roosevelt had already become deeply involved in international politics 
connected with the possibility of constructing a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, which then belonged to the Republic of Colombia. While he 
apparently had cast aside any notion that the United States should openly 
foment an act of secession from Colombia by Panama, he continued to 
admit privately that he would be “delighted if Panama were an independent 
State.” Accordingly, in March 1903, he instructed the Secretary of War 
to detail “two or three Army officers” to go as civilians on a secret 
information-gathering mission to those parts of South America which might 
become of especial interest to the United States in the event hostilities 
occurred within the Gulf of Mexico or Caribbean Sea areas.!? 

The two Army officers chosen to perform this sensitive task were Capt. 
(later Col.) Chauncey B. Humphrey and 2d Lt. Grayson M.P. Murphy, the 
latter just out of West Point.!? They first went to Venezuela, where Captain 
Humphrey was placed on temporary duty as military attaché and Lieutenant 
Murphy designated to be his assistant. Although there was serious trouble 
brewing at that time in Venezuela, with the dictator Castro in grave 
international financial straits,?? this assignment seems to have been made 
mostly for cover purposes and to assist the planned movement of the 
two officers into the Panamanian area of Colombia. Thus, they did not 
tarry long in Venezuela and reached the .sthmus during the latter part 
of July 1903. Following this, very little is actually known about their detailed 
activities in Panama. The night of 16 October 1902, however, found them 
back in America giving President Roosevelt a most confidential briefing 
at the White House with reference to the entire Caribbean situation. The 
long-awaited Panamanian revolution then took place less than three weeks 
after this Presidential audience. Moreover, on 16 November 1903, the 
Chief of Staff officially informed Captain Humphrey and Lieutenant Murphy 
that their "services, voluntarily offered, have been of great value to the 
War Department" and also extended to them his personal "appreciation 
of the energy and ability displayed in the accomplishment of a difficult 
task.”2! 

The establishment of a War College and General Staff Corps for the 
United States Army served to bring to a close the preliminary stage in 
the development of the departmental military intelligence agency wherein 
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it operated as an integral part of the Adjutant General's Office. In the 
new form of a Second (Military Information) Division of the War 
Department General Staff, it could now not only look forward to resolving 
many of the different problems that had plagued its activities for so long 
in the past but also confidently expect to occupy a position of truly coequal 
status with the other major functions of military command both in 
Washington and the field. It must have been extremely difficult toward 
the close of 1903, therefore, for the officials of this Second Division to 
visualize in any effective manner that they were about to enter into a 
prolonged period of imposed adversity, which would eventually result in 
the complete submergence of their agency within the departmental staff 
structure. Nevertheless, despite all the current signs of favorable progress, 
unrelenting pressures had already been set in motion that would do just 
that. 
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Chapter IX 
Imposed Adversity 
(1904-1914) 


Even though the seeds had already been sown which would shortly serve 
to incapacitate the Second (Military Information) Division of the General 
Staff, this fact was not immediately apparent. Moreover, with military events 
of great importance to the American nation still occurring in rapid succession 
throughout the world, the Second Division personnel naturally continued 
to perform their assigned duties as best they could regardless of possible 
future difficulties. The handwriting on the wall soon became clearly evident, 
though, when a War Department general order was issued in June 1904 
to announce basic missions for the various schools included in the Army's 
recently established eductional system.! For the War College, it stated 
positively that the object of this highest institution was "not to impart 
academic instruction, but to make a practical application of military 
knowledge already acquired." It even placed the War College firmly in 
the category of an operational agency by specifying that, in addition to 
the fulfillment of its normal educational responsibilities, it would supervise 
directly such outside activities as methods of instruction in use at Army 
garrison and service schools, the curricula of military departments in civilian 
schools and colleges, and the conduct of field maneuvers.” Officers from 
the War College were also to be utilized in preparing detailed plans for 
the organization of the new General Staff corps. In carrying out this 
particular task they could hardly fail to observe that they were actualy 
engaged in work of a general staff nature. 

It further seems important to realize that by merely passing the General 
Staff Act, Congress did not automatically create a workable general staff 
system within the United States Army. On the contrary, such an intricate 
organization would only attain reality after a steady process of growth 
and refinement extending over a considerable number of years. Furthermore, 
because the system had to adapt itself to American practices and procedures, 
its early development could derive little useful assistance from the existing 
general staffs in Europe which were all based upon military traditions 
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distinctly alien to those of the United States Army. The indicated goal 
was for the new system to become fully understood and accepted throughout 
the Army but this could only be achieved following a major educational 
campaign of prolonged duration.? 

As previously stated, the War Department General Staff was originally 
formed into three separate divisions. Of these, the First Division was 
designed essentially to provide an executive body for administering to the 
needs of the Army as a whole. It was concerned, therefore, with such 
diverse matters as organization, equipment, training, mobilization, field 
maneuvers, administration, discipline, transportation, communication, 
posts, camps, depots and stations, and supplies. The Third Division, 
comprising the entire membership of the War College, was charged with 
the preparation of war plans, combined Army-Navy operations, technical 
manuals, military education, permanent fortifications, harbor defense and 
new developments. The Second (Military Information) Division was 
assigned the following specific functions: 

(a) Military Information; collection, arrangement, and publication of 
historical, statistical, and geographical information; War Department Library; 
system of war maps, American and foreign; general information regarding 
foreign armies and fortresses; preparation from official records of analytical 
and critical histories of important campaigns. 

(b) Military Attachés.4 
An examination of this initial mission given to the Second Division, 

WDGS, reveals it to be glaringly incomplete in comparison with similar 
functional lists for departmental military intelligence agencies of a later 
date. Most noticeable is the complete absence of any typical general staff 
responsibilities, such as those pertaining to the preparation of plans and 
establishment of policies. There is also no mention whatsoever of security 
matters or the relationship which should prevail between the Second 
Division and other information agencies of the government. These subjects 
would all be considered of fundamental interest to more modern intelligence 
organizations but it seems clear that this Second Division was intended 
to function primarily in the form of a military information service for 
use within the War Department itself, rather than to operate under the 
Chief of Staff along the lines of a true intelligence staff agency for the 
United States Army. 

Because the Second Division had only received a complement of six 
officers from the limited General Staff Corps total authorized by Congress, ® 
its first Chief, Maj. W.D. Beach, was hard pressed when it came to spreading 
the work load among them in order to obtain maximum efficiency. On 
the other hand, he was most fortunate in retaining the capable services 
of several experienced civilian clerks from the previous Military Information 
Division, AGO. He thus chose to organize his new Division into six 
subordinate sections, as follows: 
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1. Military Attaché and Manila Office Section; to be controlled by the 
Division Chief, assisted by Capt. J.C. Oakes. 

2. Classification, Card Indexing and Library Section; to operate under 
the supervision of Capt. H.C. Hale, the Division Secretary. 

3. Map and Photographs Section; directed by Capt. H.M. Reeve. 

4. Historical Section; to which any officer of the Division may be assigned 
as required. 

5. Monograph Section; to which all officers of the Division will be 
automatically assigned and provided with appropriate work projects 
of a continuing nature. 

6. Publication Section; headed by Capt. С.Т. Mencher.? 


At this time, the Military Information Division was still receiving its 
own directly appropriated funds from Congress, and it was not until FY 
1905-06 that the words "General Staff Corps" were finally substituted for 
"Adjutant General's Office" within the legislative title describing these 
special funds. It seems apparent, therefore, that it was the intent of Congress, 
at least during this formative period, for the Military Information Division 
to remain as a separate departmental entity even though it had now become 
an integral part of the General Staff. 

The Second Division promptly outgrew the four rooms originally assigned 
for its use within the State, War and Navy Building, and was forced to 
move into the nearby Lemon Building. This building was close enough, 
however, so that the military information personnel could continue to 
maintain an intimate relationship with both the Office of the Chief of 
Staff and the First Division, WDGS. Likewise, the Third Division, WDGS, 
while awaiting construction of the new War College Building at Washington 
Barracks, D.C., had taken up temporary abode in a former private home 
located on Jackson Place, directly across Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
State, War and Navy Building, which also proved to be very convenient 
from the standpoint of inter-staff coordination.? 

In June 1904, the Chief of Staff instructed the Second Division to 
recommence work on the progressive military map of the United States 
that had been suspended in 1898. At the same time, an official letter was 
dispatched by the Military Secretary to the Commanding Generals of all 
continental Divisions directing them to detail selected officers on special 
reconnaissance duty for the purpose of obtaining required data for this 
important project. The letter further authorized direct communication in 
mapping matters between the Chief of the Second Division, WDGS, and 
officers placed in charge locally of such activities.? 

Following a series of protracted negotiations, an agreement between 
the Secretaries of War and Interior was formally signed, effective 12 January 
1905, which not only called for mutual assistance in the preparation of 
the progressive military map but also provided that additional information 
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would be noted on certain Geodetic Survey map sheets to be compiled 
especially for the confidential use of the Military Information Division, 
WDGS. This intensified military mapping drive then spread to the Far 
East, with two Military Information Division officers from the Manila 
Branch being sent to China during the summer of 1906 in order to secure 
needed topographical data covering rail and road routes leading from Peking 
and Tientsin to the sea. That action was an anticipatory move taken in 
view of the possibility that more anti-foreign uprisings might occur within 
this troubled area while American troops continued to form a part of the 
international military force charged with guarding the Tientsin-Mukden 
railroad line.!° 

When the armies of Russia and Japan commenced to maneuver against 
each other in Manchuria during early 1904, there was an immediate increase 
in American military observer activity. The actual outbreak of war, therefore, 
found a total of 15 United States Army officers already performing on 
that type of duty in the Far East, 7 with the Japanese and 8 with the 
Russians. According to the custom of the day, these officers were all duly 
accredited through diplomatic channels and designated as military attachés, 
but most of them were only scheduled to remain on the assignment for 
approximately one year. Although this staggered system did result in a 
considerable turnover of personnel, the departmental authorities were wisely 
seeking to give as many promising young officers as possible the invaluable 
opportunity of personally witnessing conditions of actual combat. 
Accompanying the 1st Japanese Army during the first year of the war 
was Capt. Peyton C. March and he was relieved by Capt. John J. Pershing, 
who arrived just in time to witness the closing phase of the decisive victory 
gained by the Japanese at Mukden.!! 

In 1907, four United States Army officers were detailed for extended 
special duty in Tokyo to pursue an intensive course of study under the 
administrative supervision of the American Military Attaché and learn the 
Japanese language. This praiseworthy project as well as a companion one 
that was subsequently started in China were soon established on a continuing 
basis.!2 They both proceeded to pay huge dividends for the Army by 
furnishing it with a more or less constant flow of Far Eastern experts 
whose contributions to the military intelligence effort over the succeeding 
years were of inestimable value within many different fields of endeavor. 

During this same period, the Second and Third Divisions, WDGS, teamed 
up together in a most excellent fashion to perform a prior planning feat 
that should have served to silence forever any lingering doubts about the 
desirability of a General Staff Corps being formed in the United States 
Army. By 1906, the new Cuban government had become so plagued with 
internal difficulties that it was finally forced to ask the United States for 
help in quelling an “insurrection.” The War Department was not caught 
napping in this particular instance, however, as the Third Division had 
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foreseen the likelihood of just such a development and had already prepared 
a plan for Cuban intervention based upon information supplied to it by 
the Second Division, WDGS. The so-called Cuban Pacification was thus 
successfully executed, with American troops remaining on the island for 
the next two years and maintaining order therein chiefly through their 
actual physical presence rather than any recourse to arms. In connection 
with this occupation duty, the Second Division operated a branch office 
in Havana consisting of two officers and six clerks, who were deeply 
"engaged in collecting valuable statistical and topographical information"! 

The Second Division, WDGS, began to run into the first of its more 
serious difficulties in October 1907, when the War Department issued a 
general order declaring that henceforth all official correspondence addressed 
to officers of the Army, regardless of station or status, must pass through 
the Adjutant General's Office.!^ Even though the real reason behind the 
publication of this sudden edict represented merely one factor in a much 
graver struggle over basic authority that was going on between the Chief 
of Staff and the Adjutant General, it did cause severe repercussions within 
the Second Division. One immediate effect was to interrupt the direct 
communication channel the division officials had always enjoyed with 
officers performing military information missions abroad, a channel which 
they considered absolutely essential to the proper supervision and control 
of these officers. It had ironically been developed to a very high degree 
during the time the military information agency formed a regular part 
of the Adjutant General's Office. Nevertheless, despite Second Division 
protests that any rigid interpretation of the restrictive provisions of this 
new general order would seriously handicap military intelligence operations, 
the administrative authorities of the War Department kept right on insisting 
upon its strict enforcement. 

During the heated controversy throughout the War Department which 
followed the issuance of this far-reaching general order, the military 
information officials were able to offer a strong case in support of their 
contention that they ought to at least hold definite authority for direct 
correspondence with military attachés and observers in matters concerned 
either with the collection and distribution of military information abroad 
or the disbursement of special funds falling under Second Division 
jurisdiction. In contrast, they were not on as firm ground in demanding 
that they should also enjoy complete command authority over all military 
attachés and observers. They could, however, advance several extremely 
cogent reasons in favor of possessing even this broader prerogative. 

First of all, there was the important question of assuring an adequate 
secrecy for undercover collection activities within foreign countries, not 
only from the counterintelligence standpoint but also in order to provide 
a suitable coordination of effort whenever other governmental agencies 
were involved, for example the Departments of State or Navy. If corres- 
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pondence bearing upon operations of this sensitive nature was required 
to pass through the Adjutant General's Office, then security might be 
endangered to the point where it would become a major source of 
embarrassment to the United States government. Furthermore, critical 
factors of time and facility had to be carefully heeded, since the promptness 
by which communications on intelligence subjects were handled often 
influenced their eventual success or failure. It was reasonably held, therefore, 
that sending all intelligence communications through the Adjutant General's 
Office merely represented a meaningless step in the direction of greater 
delay and could well jeopardize many operational results. 

There was also the indisputable premise that the Second Division should 
always remain fully aware of all instructions issued to the military attachés 
and observers, so that the numerous activities of these isolated officers 
could be properly supervised and appropriate priorities established in order 
to avoid a wasteful duplication of effort. Under the terms of the recent 
general order, any bureau chief, such as the Chief of Ordnance, was 
completely free to serve a request for the collection of information directly 
upon the military attachés without any previous knowledge of or approval 
by the Second Division, WDGS. This obviously constituted a dangerous 
violation of the time-honored principle of unity of command. 

Despite these logical arguments advanced by the military information 
officials of the General Staff, they were unable to obtain any material relief 
in the matter. Surprisingly enough, this was due mainly to a consistent 
lack of support received from their own superiors within the Office of 
the Chief of Staff, who felt that the Chief of the Second Division was 
trying to set himself up as another bureau chief. These same higher 
authorities also reasoned that if they granted the Second Division permission 
to issue official orders directly to Army officers in the field, it might result 
in a deluge of similar requests from other departmental agencies which 
would then be most difficult to turn down. 

In attempting to settle this spirited disagreement between the military 
information and administrative officials of the War Department, the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, WDGS, was only willing to recommend that the 
Second Division be authorized to instruct American military attachés 
independently regarding the collection or distribution of foreign information 
and the disbursement of special intelligence funds. In all other actions 
of a military nature, including those relating to assignment, relief, change 
of station, leave of absence and discipline, he believed that the military 
attachés should report directly to the Adjutant General. Also, communi- 
cations between the Chief of the Second Division and field commanders 
concerning the collection or dissemination of military information would 
still have to go through the Adjutant General in exact accordance with 
Army Regulations.!6 This unsatisfactory situation thus continued to remain 
officially in force until right after the start of World War I, even though 
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each successive chief of the departmental intelligence agency persisted in 
pointing out that such a system of divided control was not conducive to 
attaining maximum results. 

The Second Division meanwhile had become involved in an even graver 
dispute than this command authority one and, by 1907, found itself fighting 
desperately in defense of its very existence." Although previous events 
had plainly foreshadowed an eventual effort by the departmental planning 
officials to take over control of the military information agency, no major 
move was made in that direction until June 1907, when the Third (War 
College) Division of the General Staff commenced to occupy its quarters 
in the new War College building at Washington Barracks, D.C. Since this 
location was approximately four miles from the Lemon Building, 
coordination problems between the Second and Third Divisions were sharply 
aggravated. The War College officials, therefore, suggested that the Second 
Division should be brought to Washington Barracks so as to serve better 
the needs of the Third Division planners. While the eventuality was not 
at first openly stated, it seemed clear that this act would be merely a 
preliminary step, and the final intention was to effect a consolidation of 
the two divisions just as soon as it became feasible to do so. Disregarding 
strenuous protests on the part of the military information officials 
themselves, the Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. J. Franklin Bell, finally decided 
to approve the transfer of the Second Division to Washington Barracks, 
and the move was completed in May 1908. Only for a very brief period 
thereafter was the Second Division then permitted to retain any degree 
of independence from the Third Division. 

Looking back upon the series of events which were climaxed by the 
total submergence of the Second Division within the Third Division 
structure, it becomes easy enough to evaluate the various factors leading 
up to it but almost impossible to justify the course of action eventually 
adopted. The question facing the Chief of Staff was in reality a basic one 
that could be narrowed down to whether it was better for the Second 
Division to continue functioning in the form of an agency designed to 
furnish military information for all departmental officials and the Army 
at large, or to operate principally in direct support of the Third Division 
planners. If no functional change appeared desirable and an unfavorable 
physical separation between these two major elements of the General Staff 
could not be avoided, paramount consideration most certainly should have 
been given to keeping the departmental military information agency as 
near as possible to the Office of the Chief of Staff. In this case, the needs 
of the Third Division planners for information from the Second Division 
could still have been adequately satisfied by detailing selected specialists 
to work with them on individual work projects as required. 

When he directed the Second Division to move from its close proximity 
to the State, War and Navy Building, the Chief of Staff took the first 
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fatal step in depriving both himself and the Secretary of War of the military 
intelligence service they needed to guide them in reaching their important 
command decisions. Coupled with other subsequent actions which also had 
the effect of encouraging a merger of the Second and Third Divisions 
under War College domination, the Chief of Staff thus soon found himself 
without any effective departmental military intelligence agency whatsoever. 
The nation and the Army could hardly fail to suffer from this serious 
void, particularly in view of the fact that substantial American military 
efforts would shortly be required in Mexico and preliminary events were 
already shaping up throughout the world pointing unmistakably toward 
the distinct possibility of a major war breaking out in Europe in the none 
too distant future. 

The best that can be said in support of General Bell's adverse decision 
regarding this crucial matter is that the inherent responsibilities of the 
Office of the Chief of Staff were not fully understood at the time the 
Second Division was forced to lose its separate identity and shed the bulk 
of its departmental functions. The dual personality of the War College, 
in operating both as a school and general staff agency, likewise served 
to becloud the fundamental issues involved. Lastly, the departmental 
personnel situation was most unsatisfactory, with a powerful pacifist group 
in Congress not only able to block any hope for an increase in the small 
size of the General Staff Corps but also even remaining determined to 
reduce it.!8 

The first definite step toward accomplishing a true merger of the Second 
and Third Divisions, WDGS, was taken in June 1908, when a general 
огаег,!9 later supplemented by two official memorandums from the Office 
of the Chief of Staff, directed the reorganization of the General Staff into 
two Sections. The existing First Division thus became the First Section, 
while the former Second and Third Divisions were combined into a Second 
Section with the President of the War College designated as its Section 
Chief. This Second Section was then subdivided into a Military Information 
Committee and a War College Committee. The main reasons advanced 
in favor of this particular reorganization were that it would provide 
personnel economies and be more convenient for all concerned. It should 
be noted, however, that the Chief of the Second (Military Information) 
Division protested vigorously without avail to the Chief of Staff before 
the proposed plan was put into final effect. 

The mission given, on 27 June 1908, to the newly formed Military 
Information Committee by Brig. Gen. William W. Wetherspoon, President 
of the War College and Chief of the Second Section, was, as follows: 

Military Information; collection, arrangement and publication of historical, 
statistical and geographical information; War Department Library; system 

of war maps, American and foreign; general information regarding foreign 

armies and fortresses; preparation from official records of analytical and 

critical histories of important campaigns. 
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Military Attachés. 
Photographic gallery. 
Issue of military publications, maps and documents.” 

Because this mission differed only in minor detail from that which had 
been assigned four years earlier to the Second Division, WDGS, Lt. Col. 
Thaddeus W. Jones, former Chief of the Second Division and now Chairman 
of the Military Information Committee, could continue to maintain for 
a brief period some semblance of an organization favorable to the execution 
of his basic intelligence responsibilities.?! Unfortunately, though, the entire 
approach to this effort had become drastically altered. The Military 
Information Committee was soon so submerged within the Second Section 
organization that its main task developed into one of providing direct 
assistance то the War College planners rather than producing intelligence 
to satisfy other departmental needs or those of the Army at large. Moreover, 
since established sources in the field were still collecting and forwarding 
to Washington a tremendous mass of raw data, the few personnel of the 
Military Information Committee promptly found themselves utterly 
incapable of processing it in any satisfactory manner. 

The next predictable step was not long in coming, with the Chief of 
the Second Section, WDGS, deciding to take over complete control of the 
clerical forces and to assume sole responsibility for all correspondence 
affecting the Section as a whole. This action not only deprived the head 
of the Military Information Committee of his previously accepted 
independent executive and administrative authority, but also prevented him 
from exercising any personal supervision over the military attaché system. 
To make matters worse, the Second Section files were soon ordered 
centralized, which resulted in an irreparable loss of identity for the priceless 
intelligence records that had been so carefully compiled during the preceding 
years. Manifestly, therefore, the departmental military intelligence agency 
had already entered upon a period of imposed adversity, even though its 
ultimate dissolution had yet to be accomplished. 

General Bell retired in April 1910 and was replaced by Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, who immediately became actively embroiled in the bitter dispute 
going on between his Office and that of the Adjutant General over Army 
command authority. This issue was not settled until 1912, when the Adjutant 
General, Maj. Gen. Fred C. Ainsworth, formally challenged the authority 
of the Chief of Staff relative to a proposal for abolishing the traditional 
Army muster rolls. Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson then took matters 
in his own hands and summarily relieved General Ainsworth from his 
military duties. In this way, the historic power of the bureau chiefs was 
finally shattered.2 

In September 1910, General Wood saw fit to accomplish a sweeping 
reorganization of the War Department General Staff by eliminating the 
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First and Second Section concept and returning to a more functional 
organization. It thus became divided into four divisions which were 
designated respectively as the Mobile Army, War College, Coast Artillery, 
and Militia Affairs Divisions. Under this new arrangement, the War College 
Division was given the following mission: 

(a) Collection and distribution of military information; War Department 
library; preparation of non-technical manuals; direction and coordination of 
military education; plans for field maneuvers; collation and discussion of 
all obtainable data relating to strategical, tactical and logistic features of future 
military operations and formation of complete working plans for passing 
from a state of peace to a state of war. 

(b) Army War College. 

In this latest functional assignment, the Chief of Staff seems to have 
demonstrated a favorable desire to achieve a practical separation of the 
general staff duties currently being performed within the War College 
organization from those relating to the actual conduct of the Army War 
College as an institution of higher military learning. Nevertheless, in 
combining all the military information and war planning activities under 
one single head, he completely destroyed any remnant of independent 
responsibility still held by the departmental intelligence agency. 

Significant military events of an operational nature were also brewing 
at this same time. The Mexican border along the Rio Grande, for instance, 
was again seething with unrest, and it was decided to effect a show of 
strength during March 1911 by concentrating an entire Army division in 
southern Texas on maneuvers. While this demonstration mostly brought 
to light the fact that the United States Army was woefully deficient in 
many important respects, it did tend to focus the attention of the Washington 
authorities more upon the Mexican problems. This, in turn, generated an 
intensified planning effort along with the companion call for more and 
better military information about areas of possible involvement in case 
of future trouble to the south. The Joint (Army-Navy) Board, with Adm. 
George Dewey as its senior member, therefore started to prepare a series 
of studies covering contingent operations that might take place within 
the region of the Gulf of Mexico. These studies were based upon and 
coordinated with detailed war plans which were already in the process 
of independent development by the Army General Staff and the Navy 
General Board. When finished, they all recommended an initial seizure 
of the city of Vera Cruz in Mexico.”4 

With construction of the Panama Canal rapidly reaching a final stage 
of completion early in 1911, that area also came under the military spotlight. 
The Navy War College promptly opened an inquiry aimed at determining 
the strategic value from the naval standpoint of various localities in the 
vicinity of the canal. Not to be outdone, the War College Division, WDGS, 
recommended that the Army should send an officer to Panama for the 
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express purpose of obtaining first-hand information bearing upon canal 
defense problems. On 21 November 1911, therefore, the Secretary of War 
named Brig. Gen. John Biddle, Chief of the War College Division, to head 
a group organized for accomplishing that particular task. The Military 
Information Committee of the War College Division was not represented 
at all in this group, an omission which serves to exemplify in a most 
striking fashion the marked alteration in concept that had taken place 
during the past three years with reference to military information 
responsibilities. The military information function was thus no longer 
considered a separate and distinct departmental activity but had now become 
totally absorbed within the general mission assigned to the War College 
Division itself. 

On 3 February 1912, the day after Brig. Gen. Albert L. Mills was appointed 
to be the new President of the War College, the fast approaching unfavorable 
fate of the departmental military intelligence agency became even more 
clearly apparent. The Office of the Chief of Staff thus took this occasion 
to issue an official memorandum which restated in considerable detail the 
current duties of the War College Division, WDGS. Included therein was 
the mission being performed by its Committee on Military Information, 
as follows: 

(1) The preparation and maintenance of military monographs. These 
monographs will be prepared in accordance with a general form approved 
by the President of the War College. In its monographic work the Committee 
will have the assistance of such officers of the War College as may be available 
for that duty. 

(2) The direction and coordination of military education in the Army, 
the Militia, and in civil schools and colleges at which officers of the Army 
are detailed. 

(3) The preparing and maintaining a system of military maps, American 
and foreign. 

(4) The preparation from authentic sources of histories of important 
military events. 

(5) The compilation and editing of important articles on military subjects 
for publication to the Army, either as War Department Documents or in 
the service journals. 

(6) The furnishing of information to officers entitled thereto, and the 
preparation for transmittal to military ports and headquarters, of monthly 
lists of books and subjects carded in the War College library. 

(7) The arrangement, carding, classification and filing of publications, 
periodicals, newspapers and of the carding of the reports of the military 
attachés abroad, as well as the miscellaneous information received in the 
division, for ready reference.?5 
Accordingly, although the remnant of the former Second (Military 

Information) Division, WDGS, was still charged with performing a few 
of its earlier tasks, by now it had also gathered several new ones which 
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were markedly lacking in intelligence characteristics. The second paragraph 
of this latest functional assignment well illustrates this widening trend, 
in that it gave to the Military Information Committee an educational task 
pertaining more to the basic army training mission than to any mission 
normally associated with military intelligence. 

General Wood himself was keenly aware of the unsatisfactory situation 
existing in connection with the conduct of the departmental intelligence 
effort. During January 1913, therefore, he chose to address a lengthy 
communication on the subject to Brig. Gen. William Crozier, Chief of the 
War College Division, wherein he outlined the following deficiencies he 
had noted but couched them mainly in the form of suggested improvements: 


1. There appeared to be a definite lack of continuity in the work of 
the military information service, with newly assigned officers not 
receiving sufficient training to carry on properly before the departure 
of their predecessors. 

2. Information reports arriving from sources abroad were being carded 
and filed as if they were all of equal value. Moreover, the reports 
were being circulated without any evaluation having been placed upon 
them and the reading officers were not adding their own pertinent 
comments. 

5. Military information officers selected for foreign duty were displaying 
an inadequate knowledge of what data was already on file in Wash- 
ington concerning their prospective areas on interest. 

4. Many of the military monographs were currently in an incomplete 
state of preparation and, while this might be due to a lack of accurate 
or trustworthy information, there was no officer specifically charged 
with seeing that determined efforts were made to secure the infor- 
mation required. 

5. There seemed to be a notable lack of coordination in military 
information matters between the War College Division and other 
departments of the government. 

6. Information coverage of China and Japan could be materially extended 
through a fuller exploitation of and better coordination back and forth 
between the Military Information Division in Manila, American 
Embassy in Tokyo and American Legation in Peking. Selected consular 
officials, missionaries and business men might also be better utilized 
to assist in obtaining such coverage.26 


It was most unfortunate for the nation that General Wood's attempt 
at this particular time to improve the departmental information service 
had to consist merely of these miscellaneous complaints and suggestions. 
Although his listed allegtions were all undeniably true, effective command 
action would have promptly rectified them. As a group, however, they 
should have further served to point out to him the fact that much broader 
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action in the matter was plainly indicated. Their individual correction could 
at best be only a palliative, with a full solution to the problem patently 
calling for the reestablishment of a military intelligence group capable 
of operating on an autonomous basis within the framework of the general 
staff system. Because of mounting pressures resulting from many other 
problems, though, no important improvements were made in the situation, 
and it continued to remain generally unchanged. 

The decade following the institution of Secretary Root's progressive Army 
reforms, which should have been the signal for the departmental military 
intelligence agency to gain even greater heights in development than ever 
before, thus actually found it reaching the lowest point of its entire career. 
This tragic condition stemmed directly from a harmful submergence of 
the agency within the general staff organization that was dictated by a 
succession of higher authorities who repeatedly displayed a lack of 
understanding of the proper role of military intelligence with reference 
to planning for national defense. Since the United States was already on 
the brink of momentous military events and would soon be in dire need 
of ап efficient intelligence service, the eventual effects of their combined 
misjudgments can scarcely be underestimated. 
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Notes 


1. WD GO 115, 27 June 1904. 

2. Several provisions of the War College Section of this general order apparently remained 
unacceptable to the departmental authorities concerned because they were never implemented. 
The section was purportedly written by the highly respected Col. Arthur L. Wagner, but 
it reflected the personal philosophy of Brig. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, AWC President, who 
consistently held that officers should not receive academic instruction at the War College 
but should "learn things by doing things.” See: Ahern, of. cit., p. 25. 


3. A distinguished military author brings these same points to bear in a most effective 
manner by recalling that in 1903 no Army officer, including himself, had the slightest conception 
of what a general staff should even try to accomplish. Many of them believed it ought to 
become a “busybody” group charged with the extremely pleasurable job of telling the Adjutant 
General, the Quartermaster General and other bureau chiefs how to run their respective 
offices. He also calls attention to the interesting fact that it was 32 years after the initial 
passage of the General Staff Act before an officer who was a finished product of the Army's 
new eductional system received an appointment to be the Chief of Staff (Gen. Malin Craig). 
See: Brig. Gen. John McAuley Palmer, America in Arms (New Haven, 1941), pp. 118-19. 


4. Memo, OCS, 5 February 1904. AWC 639-22. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


5. In 1903, following an interchange of letters between the Acting Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of State, the Military Information Division of the General Staff was formally 
accepted as the proper governmental agency for extending "official courtesies" to foreign 
military attachés accredited to the United States, including the provision of "such data on 
subjects of military interest as may be desirable." This action thus first served to allocate 
the foreign liaison function to the departmental military intelligence agency. See: Ltrs., Robert 
Shaw Oliver, Acting SW to Sec. of State, 28 August 1902 and Sec. of State to Acting SW, 
4 September 1903. AWC 639-44. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


6. Although the OSC officers on military attaché duty abroad were not openly charged 
against the Second Division allotment, their number was undoubtedly taken into full 
consideration by the authorities who determined the actual authorized strengths for the three 
new general staff divisions. 

7. Memo, Ch. MID, to Sec. GS, 27 August 1903, approved by CofS, AWC 639-20. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. The sixth GSC member of this original Second (Military 
Information) Division was Capt. Charles D. Rhodes, an expert on cavalry affairs. 


8. Memo, Maj. Gen. R.H. Van Deman (Ret.), sub: History and Development of MIS. 
CSGID-PC 904-2. ACSI Rec. Sec. 

9. Ltr., Gen. Ainsworth to СС, 11 June 1904. AG 1645979. National Archives. From 
25 April 1904 to 2 March 1907, the Adjutant General of the Army was called the Military 
Secretary. See: 33 Stat. 262 and 34 Stat. 1158. 


10. Memo, Lt. Col. T.W. Jones for Sec. GS, 28 March 1908. AWC 639-38. Records of 
the WDGS. National Archives. 


11. In addition to these two future U.S. Army Chiefs of Staff, observing with this same 
Japanese Army were: Lt. Gen. Ian Hamilton, fresh from laurels gained in South Africa and 
later to become the British commander at Gallipoli; Baron Col. Corvinart and Maj. von 
Etzel, who were to command corps opposite each other at Verdun; Capt. Hoffman, Ludendorff's 
coming right hand man and designer of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk; and Maj. Caviglia, a 
distinguished higher commander in the Italian Army during World War I. See: Frederick 
Palmer, Jobz J. Persbing (Harrisburg, 1948), p. 56. 


12. Memo, Lt. Col. T.W. Jones for Sec. GS, 28 March 1908. AWC 639-38. Records of 
the WDGS. National Archives. 


13. Ibid. 
14. WD GO 215, 22 October 1907. 
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15. For example, just before the publication of WD GO 215, when Maj. Samuel W. Dunning, 
20th Inf., received an appointment to become the “Intelligence Officer of the Hawaiian Islands,” 
he was instructed to communicate directly with the Chief of the Second Division in performing 
his assigned duties. This appointment seems of further interest in that it demonstrates a 
growing tendency on the part of the War Department officials to utilize the word “intelligence” 
instead of “information” in describing such duties. 


16. Memo, Maj. Gen. William P. Duvall, ACofS to CofS, 27 Janury 1909. AWC 639-41. 
Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


17. In 1900, the Ludlow Board had specifically recommended to Secretary of War Root 
that the Military Information Division, AGO, should be transferred to the new War College 
in order to constitute a “bureau of record” for that institution. Fortunately, however, this 
particular recommendation of the board was not adopted. 


18. The efforts of this group were eventually successful, as Congress, in 1912, reduced 
the total authorized strength of the General Staff Corps from 45 to 36 officers. 


19. WD GO 104, 24 June 1908. 


20. Ahern, op. cit., р. 91. In 1908, there were eleven American military attachés stationed 
abroad. See: Memo, Lt. Col. T.W. Jones for Sec. GS, 28 March 1908. AWC 639-38. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 


21. In addition to Lt. Col. Jones, the following personnel were on this new Military 
Information Committee; Maj. Cornelis de W. Willcox, Capt. George H. Shelton, Capt. John 
W. Furlong (absent on duty іп ‘Cuba), Capt. Michael J. Lenihan, Capt. Samuel C. Vestal 
and Mr. Albert B. Neal (Chief Clerk). Memo, Lt. Col. T.W. Jones for Sec. GS, 28 March 
1908. AWC 639-38. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


22. See: H.R. Rpt. 508, 62d Cong., 2d sess., II, "Relief of Frederick C. Ainsworth from 
Duties of Office,” 1912, and Hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs, H.R., 69th 
Cong., 2d sess., “Historical Documents Relating to the Reorganization Plans of the War 
Department and to the Present National Defense Act,” 3 March 1927, p. 564. 

23. Memo, OCS to Second Division, 26 September 1910. AWC 639-5. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

24. Conf. Rpt.,Jt. Bd., 15 April 1912,1, WCD 6474-90. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 
This report credited the following materials as being the principal information sources utilized 
during its preparation: 

1. Mexico: A General Sketch (Pan-American Union, 1911) 

2. Mexican Year Book 1909-10 (Mexico City, 1912). 

3. T. Philip Terry, Handbook for Travellers (2d ed. rev., Mexico City, 1912). 

4. Official maps and railroad guides of Mexico. 

5. Information obtained from Capt. Frank R. McCoy, U.S.A. recently returned from travels 

in the Isthmus of Tehuantopec. 

25. Maj. R.H. Van Deman, "Historical Sketch," 2 March 1916, p. 18. AWC 639-113. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 

26. Memo, CofS for Ch. WCD, 20 January 1913. AWC 639-79. Records of WDGS. National 
Archives. 


Chapter X 
Tardy Awakening 
(1914-1917) 


For some time before the spring of 1914, events along the southern 
border of the United States had plainly foreshadowed an unfavorable turn 
in American relations with Mexico. President William H. Taft, therefore, 
on 21 February 1913, directed the movement of an Army division to the 
Galveston-Texas City area in order to be prepared to meet any eventuality. 
Because the War Department General Staff had already gained considerable 
experience from the similar but poorly planned and executed venture of 
some two years earlier, this troop concentration was accomplished in a 
comparatively smooth manner. The anticipated crisis, though, came to an 
unexpected head on the Gulf Coast rather than along the border, with 
the Mexican authorities at Tampico seizing a United States Navy launch 
and holding its crew and passengers as prisoners. While these personnel 
were soon released, apologies and amends in strict compliance with the 
demands of the commander of the Atlantic Squadron were not forthcoming, 
so the entire Atlantic Fleet was moved into a position of readiness off 
Vera Cruz. А small naval force was also put ashore within that city to 
prevent the landing of an arms shipment destined for Mexican Army use. 
Military skirmishes promptly occurred, and there was consequent loss of 
life on both sides. 

Thoroughly aroused by these provocative developments, Congress jointly 
resolved, effective 22 April 1914, that the President was fully justified 
in utilizing the armed forces of the United States to support the enforcement 
of his demands for redress against the Mexican government.! Due principally 
to prior staff planning by the Joint (Army-Navy) Board, a reinforced brigade 
of Army troops under the command of Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston was 
then successfully transported from several different American ports to 
disembark without major incident at Vera Cruz on 26 April 1914. This 
force proceeded to remain in Mexico until November of that same year. 

Even though these significant military operations were taking place far 
to the south, the unsatisfactory military intelligence situation in Washington 
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showed little real improvement. Only one bright spot had recently appeared 
on the horizon, with General Wood approving an order which stated that 
all units operating along the Mexican border would detail carefully selected 
officers to act, in addition to their other duties, as intelligence officers 
for collecting "such information as is possible from refugees and other 
sources, without leaving the limits of the United States."? The main obstacle 
continuing to stand in the way of any fruitful results from a program 
of this nature, however, was the fact that the War Department still lacked 
a staff agency capable of properly processing the information derived 
therefrom. Besides, the officers involved could hardly be expected to put 
forth much of an effort as long as they were being called upon to perform 
their intelligence tasks in addition to their normal troop duties. 

An event of enormous future portent from the military intelligence 
standpoint occurred on 18 July 1914, though, when Congress authorized 
the formation of an Aviation Section within the Army Signal Corps.? While 
airplanes had previously been utilized on an experimental basis for 
reconnaissance during maneuvers held near New York City in 1912 and 
an aviation school was already functioning at College Park, Md., this 
legislative enactment served measurably to stimulate further air develop- 
ment throughout the United States Army.‘ It would thus not be long before 
the eyes of military commanders could be extended over hitherto undreamed 
of distances in seeking information about the enemy and terrain, but this 
same improved capability would also generate a number of complex 
problems dealing with command, communications and logistics so as to 
alter completely the entire existing military intelligence system. 

Congress was at this time still appropriating separate funds each year 
for "Army War College Expenses" and "Contingencies, Military Information 
Section, General Staff Corps." 5 With the departmental military intelligence 
agency forming an integral part of the War College Division of the General 
Staff, this outmoded fiscal arrangement naturally provoked a large number 
of upsetting administrative difficulties. Wanting to respect Congressional 
wishes in the matter but also desiring to insure that the War College 
officials would have full control of both funds, it was decided to alter the 
departmental organization by splitting the War College Division up into 
a "Military Information Section" and an "Army War College Section." From 
this, it might be reasonably assumed that all the work performed by the 
Division, except that which was connected with operating the War College 
itself, would now bear directly upon military information activities. Such 
was not the case, however, because the so-called Military Information Section 
of the War College Division in May 1915 actually consisted of ten different 
standing committees, designated as follows: Military Preparation and Policy; 
War Plans; Organization, Equipment, and Training; Regular Troops; 
Militia; Military Education; Military Information and Monographs; History; 
Library and Map Room; and Legislation.® 
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According to a statement made by the Chief of the War College Division 
when this two-section organization was first adopted, the primary function 
of the new Military Information Section would be "to do current General 
Staff work." It thus becomes readily apparent that the departmental military 
intelligence agency had finally reached the end of its disastrous journey 
down the road toward total extinction. The remnants of the original agency 
were now effectively buried within the Military Information and Mono- 
graphs Committee of a misnamed Military Information Section comprising 
a regular part of the War College Division, WDGS. Moreover, the members 
of this standing committee were principally engaged in handling current 
staff action papers of may different kinds. There was no appropriate agency 
in being, therefore, that could be counted on to supervise a suitable military 
intelligence collection program or to process any information obtained 
therefrom for the purpose of satisfying the indicated needs of the War 
Department and Army at large. This was the vital element so plainly 
missing in the general staff organization toward the close of 1915, even 
though the earthshaking assassination at Sarajevo had already taken place 
more than a whole year beforehand.® 

When World War I suddenly broke out in Europe during the summer 
of 1914, the War Department had found itself right in the midst of a 
determined campaign, launched earlier by General Wood himself, to reduce 
the number of Army officers serving on detached service? This drive had 
been occasioned mainly by a severe shortage of officers that kept reappearing 
whenever important maneuvers were planned, since there was no adequate 
provision in the existing table of organization to compensate for an ever- 
growing number of officer positions requiring duty away from troops. It 
carried very serious implications from the standpoint of military intelligence 
operations because all the military attachés and observers, as well as the 
officers attending foreign schools, came under this detached service 
classification. Even as late as February 1914, the Chief of the War College 
Division had forwarded to his superiors a most amazing official opinion 
to the effect that he considered American military attachés unnecessary 
in Spain, Italy, Austria and Belgium; Switzerland warranted a retired officer 
only; Russia remained doubtful; and the Balkan States and Turkey were 
merely of temporary importance.!? Furthermore, in the event that the United 
States Army was called upon to perform any extensive field operations, 
five military attachés, four of them from Europe, plus all nine student 
officers stationed in France and Germany, ought to be quickly relieved 
and returned to the United States for troop duty.!! 

This threatening intelligence personnel situation commenced to clear 
up right after the start of the war in Europe, though, because the 
departmental authorities promptly realized the tremendous importance of 
obtaining as much information as possible about the combat operations 
in order to keep the United States fully abreast of all the latest military 
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developments. The matter actually came to an immediate head during the 
opening days of the hostilities, when the American Military Attachés in 
Paris and Vienna both requested permission to take to the field with their 
respective host armies and function in the capacity of military observers. 
In preparing a recommended answer to these twin requests, the War College 
Division, WDGS, composed a lengthy memorandum for the Chief of Staff 
covering the entire subject of military observers. This memorandum wisely 
concluded that it would be much better for the military attaches in Europe 
to remain at their regular posts and execute intelligence tasks within the 
capital cities, while other officers, especially selected due to their technical 
ability and physical stamina, were detailed to act as observers in the field.'? 

By November 1914, therefore, in addition to the thirteen military attaché 
posts already established, which now included Austria, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan and Russia, American military observer groups 
were found to be operating with the following combatant forces: French 
Army—Capt. William A. Castle, Infantry, and Capt. Alexander M. Miller, 
Cavalry!3; German Army—six officers, with Lt. Col. Joseph E. Kuhn, Corps 
of Engineers, designated to be the group chief; Austrian Army—three 
officers, with Maj. Joseph A. Ford, Medical Corps, the senior officer of 
the group; Japanese Army—five officers, all captains and lieutenants.4 

With this expanded military observer program resulting in a sizeable 
expenditure of extremely scarce War Department funds, Congress was soon 
persuaded to increase by $15,000 the appropriation under "Contingencies, 
Military Information Section, General Staff' to be expended for that 
particular purpose during FY 1916.15 

Apparently all went well with these several American military observer 
groups except the one which was initially formed in France. In that country, 
despite repeated complaints on the part of the officers directly concerned, 
the French authorities consistently refused to permit non-Allied personnel 
to accompany their armies in the field and thereby accomplish any 
worthwhile military observations. When this frustrating restriction was 
continued, the entire American group in France signed a "round robin" 
letter dated 19 July 1916 and addressed it to the Chief of the War College 
Division, asking that they be granted the status of a Military Mission. 
They would then not only be able to operate independently of the United 
States Military Attaché in Paris but also acquire additional prestige for 
dealing with the recalcitrant French authorities.!6 While this move was 
strongly opposed by Lt. Col. (later Col.) Spencer Cosby, the American 
Military Attaché, it duly received official approval and the necessary 
intergovernmental negotiations were completed in November 1916.!7 No 
real improvement seems to have come from the change, though, because 
as late as 29 December 1916, the Chief of the American Military Mission 
in France was still complaining that the privileges being offered to his 
personnel by the French Army for observing under field conditions were 
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"practically the same as those extended to small unimportant countries, 
such as, tor example, Ecuador and Siam."!$ 

Mexican border incidents were now again on the rise. These disturbances 
reached a critical peak early in March 1916, when the Mexican bandit 
leader Pancho Villa crossed the international boundary and launched an 
attack against the town of Columbus, New Mexico, killing both United 
States soldiers and civilians. With the revolutionary Mexican government 
under Provisional President Carranza having thus proved itself incapable 
of protecting American lives and property along the border, it was decided 
to organize a Punitive Expedition under Brig. Gen. John J. Pershing, for 
the specific purpose of entering Mexico and capturing Villa.!? This turned 
out to be an exceedingly difficult military task, however, especially in view 
of the fact that General Pershing's orders not only called for him to proceed 
against Villa and his followers but also directed him to pay scrupulous 
regard at all times to Mexican sovereignty. The latter proviso became 
increasingly embarrassing after military contacts were developed with 
Mexican Federal troops following a relatively large-scale skirmish with 
Villistas on 29 March 1916, near Guerrero, some 250 miles south of the 
border. From then on, clashes between the two regular forces stemmed 
chiefly from a growing hostile attitude taken by the Carranza government 
toward the continued presence of American troops in Mexican territory. 
The Punitive Expedition was finally withdrawn, effective 5 February 1917, 
with Pancho Villa still remaining at large but his military capabilities having 
been effectively curtailed. 

As an experienced cavalry officer, General Pershing was fully aware of 
the direct relationship that must always exist between adequate reconnais- 
sance measures and the security of a military command. He further 
recognized that the ultimate success or failure of his isolated expedition 
into Mexico would hinge largely upon an ability to secure timely and 
dependable information about the forces opposing him, as well as the terrain 
over which he would have to operate. Since he had previously held military 
intelligence and general staff duty assignments, he also realized the necessity 
for keeping the War Department properly informed on his current military 
situation. He thus took prompt steps to appoint as his intelligence officer 
Maj. (later Brig. Gen.) James A. Ryan, 13th Cavalry, an officer he considered 
particularly well qualified for directing an efficient field intelligence 
organization and one who was already proficient in the Spanish language.?! 
Similarly, carefully chosen military intelligence personnel from both the 
War Department and the Southern Department were ordered to serve 
at his expedition headquarters. The net result of all this intelligence 
appreciation was that frequent and copious information reports were sent 
back to the War Department, mostly in the form of telegrams. Although 
an officer of the War College Division had been detailed to read these 
reports, this was apparently the only positive action taken in connection 
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with them. As a matter of fact, it remains very doubtful that the bulk 
of them ever found their way into the War College files. 

General Pershing was given tactical control of the First Squadron, Aviation 
Section, Signal Corps, stationed at San Antonio, Texas, to assist him in 
solving his difficult reconnaissance problems and to utilize as a supple- 
mentary means of communication.? Because of the low power of the eight 
available airplanes, however, in contrast to the high altitude and long 
distance required for flights over Mexican territory, this service did not 
prove to be of "material benefit" for either of these ригроѕеѕ.2* On the 
other hand, his intelligence organization seems to have made full and 
excellent use of native agents hired to provide the command with needed 
information concerning both the Villistas and Carranzistas.25 Approximately 
20 Indian (Apache) Scouts were also engaged in performing local 
reconnaissance and tracking missions.”6 

While these historic events were taking place in Europe and Mexico, 
the unsatisfactory situation with reference to the submerged status of the 
departmental military intelligence agency continued to remain essentially 
unchanged. On the other hand, military information was still flowing into 
Washington from a steadily increasing number of established collection 
sources throughout the field. Most of this material sooner or later did 
find its way to the Military Information Committee of the War College 
Division, WDGS, but the problem of properly processing it had admittedly 
become more than its limited membership could manage. Since the 
Committee was also unable to give any due consideration to the matter 
of publishing military information for use. by the Army at large, this 
important phase of the intelligence effort was likewise being noticeably 
neglected.?? 

Recognizing that this failure to disseminate available military information 
to the Army was a major deficiency, the departmental officials attempted 
early in 1916 to take one remedial step which had some rather embarrassing 
repercussions. Acting upon a suggestion from the Chief of the War College 
division himelf, arrangements were made with the Commandant of the 
Command and Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to have certain 
intelligence reports forwarded to that institution for the express purpose 
of preparing intelligence publications for appropriate Army distribution. 
The first publication issued under this new system, however, brought forth 
a strong note of protest from the British Government because the 
information upon which it was based had been given to the American 
Military Attaché in London only after securing his solemn promise to 
maintain an utmost secrecy in the matter. Hence, this promising 
experimental program was abruptly cancelled.?8 

The dangerous state of affairs relative to the manner in which the War 
Department was failing to fulfill its military intelligence responsibilities 
during this period of ever-worsening international relations was not 
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permitted to go unchallenged by the few experienced intelligence officers 
remaining assigned to the War College Division, WDGS. As a matter of 
fact, they kept forwarding strenuous complaints on the subject to the Chief 
of Staff at more or less regular intervals. One of the most comprehensive 
and forceful presentations along such lines was prepared by Maj. (later 
Maj. Gen.) Ralph H. Van Deman of the General Staff Corps, who had 
been an early member of the original Military Information Division, AGO, 
and had later played a key role in connection with Army intelligence 
operations in the Far East. As a true intelligence zealot he became gravely 
perturbed when, following his arrival in May 1915 for duty within the 
War College Division, he observed how the War Department was neglecting 
to execute its basic military intelligence mission. During March 1916, he 
drew up a detailed summary of historical facts bearing upon the problem 
and concluded therefrom that the reestablishment of a separate Military 
Information Section, WDGS, without further delay was plainly indicated. 
This study was then not only promptly approved by Brig. Gen. H.H. 
Macomb, Chief of the War College Division, but also forwarded to the 
Chief of Staff with an added comment placed on it that he personally 
believed the time had now come to effect a sweeping reorganization of 
the entire General Staff structure on a totally new basis.?? 

Although no immediate improvement resulted from these particular War 
College Division recommendations, the Chief of Staff soon did authorize 
one important action, long advocated by the military intelligence officials, 
which was deliberately aimed at achieving a better coordination of effort 
for collection activities in the field. A general order was thus published, 
on 25 April 1916, directing as follows: 


1. Department commanders will establish and maintain an intelligence 
office at their headquarters to operate under the personal supervision 
of the Department chief of staff. 

2. They will also arrange for the detail of intelligence officers at such 
posts and field detachments of their subordinate commands as is 
deemed necessary by the circumstances. 

3. Each Department intelligence office, insofar as its intelligence duties 
are concerned, will be considered a branch of the War College Division, 
WDGS. 

4. The Department chief of staff is authorized direct communication 
in intelligence matters with the War College Division but all military 
information will first be brought to the attention of the Department 
commander before being forwarded thereto. 

5. The duties of the intelligence officers will consist generally of collecting 
and preparing military information for use by the headquarters to 
which they are attached but, in addition, they should keep the superior 
headquarters properly informed. 
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6. Department intelligence officers will set up a complete file and index 
of all maps, reports, communications, and other intelligence data in 
accordance with subsequent instructions to be issued from the Office 
of the WD Chief of Staff. Moreover, all intelligence items will be 
regarded as confidential until released by authority of the Chief of 
Staff, WDGS.30 


This general order did initiate several progressive steps in the direction 
of improving intelligence collection practices for the United States Army, 
but it also represented a distinct compromise with reference to the key 
question of what direct command authority, if any, the departmental military 
intelligence agency should exercise over intelligence personnel operating 
in the field. Even though it included a statement that the department 
intelligence offices would function as "Branches" of the War College 
Division, the strict application of this particular provision was later qualified 
by supplementary instructions. The full implication of the original statement 
remained clear, however, with the intelligence officials in Washington 
recalling the completely dependent status of the previous Havana and Manila 
Branch Offices, and wanting to form an Army-wide military intelligence 
system along parallel lines. 

During 1915, when the nation was simultaneously faced with the threat 
of further trouble in Mexico and the growing possibility of becoming directly 
involved in the European War, the matter of military reform again came 
under active consideration! Secretary of War Lindley M. Garrison had 
already instructed the War College Division of the General Staff to prepare 
a broad study covering the entire field of American military policy. This 
study, which was finished in 1915, then led to a thorough airing of that 
politically explosive subject in Congress.?? 

With these Congressional discussions still in progress, Mr. Garrison chose 
to resign in order to register a sharp protest over President Wilson's refusal 
to accept his proposal for the establishment of a Federal Reserve force 
which could favorably supplement an enlarged Regular Army and improved 
National Guard.?? This personal sacrifice on the part of a notably courageous 
Secretary of War thus served to dramatize the issue of military reform 
and thus helped materially to insure Congressional passage of a new and 
comprehensive National Defense Act in June 1916. That Act not only 
called for the creation of ап Army of the United States to consist of a 
Regular Army, Volunteer Army, Officer's Reserve Corps, Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, National Guard while in the service of the United States, and other 
land forces authorized by law, but also permitted an increase in the strength 
of the Regular Army up to a total of 175,000 through annual increments 
extending over the next five years. 

Meanwhile, on 9 March 1916, Newton D. Baker was appointed to become 
the new Secretary of War. Although possessed of a strong pacifist 
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background and, like Secretary Elihu Root, without any previous experience 
in military matters, Mr. Baker was destined to be regarded as one of the 
truly great American Secretaries of Ҹаг.35 This seems all the more 
noteworthy because, during a lengthy term of оЁісе,26 his extraordinary 
talents were constantly taxed to the utmost by the terrific demands of 
World War I and its complicated aftermaths. When he first assumed office, 
for example, he was immediately faced with the tremendous task of 
revitalizing a newly created Army of the United States under legislative 
authority granted to him by an untried National Defense Act that had 
been optimistically designed to mature over a lengthy period of five years. 
Actually, of course, it was to be less than one year before the war clouds 
would descend upon the country in full force. 

The National Defense Act of 1916 did represent a forward advance 
of major proportions for providing the War Department with badly needed 
legislative assistance in solving some of its more important national defense 
problems, but it also included several unfavorable stipulations which were 
pointedly aimed at the Army General Staff. Unfortunately, these same 
stipulations could only serve to handicap the proper execution of the Act 
itself. One of them, for example, specified that not more than half of 
the officers detailed to the GeneralStaff Corps "could be at any time stationed 
or assigned to or employed upon any duty in or near the District of 
Columbia." Although the Act also granted an increase of 18 officers for 
the General Staff Corps, this expansion was scheduled to come in annual 
increments extending over a five-year period. In June 1916, therefore, the 
total number of General Staff Corps officers was fixed at 41 officers, with 
only 19 of them on duty within the Washington area. Since highly technical 
and difficult staff problems had already become the order of the day 
throughout the War Department, these personnel restrictions gravely 
hindered the successful conduct of any effective planning for a prewar 
expansion program. 

The serious shortage of General Staff Corps personnel was promptly 
reflected, of course, in the War College Division, which soon found itself 
reduced to a total complement of just nine such officers. At the same 
time, though, the flow of information into its so-called Military Information 
Section kept rapidly mounting. The problem of processing this huge amount 
of material thus soon became so overwhelming that toward the close of 
1916, Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn, the Acting Division Chief, decided to 
cancel the remainder of the War College course and to utilize all available 
personnel in making an "extensive study of military intelligence reports 
from abroad, so the information compiled might be imparted to the 
troops.”37 Before doing this, he had also requested authority from the Chief 
of Staff to reorganize his division into three new sections and to designate 
them respectively as the Military Information, Military Operations and 
Military Preparedness Sections.38 While such a move would have plainly 
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helped to restore the lost independence of the departmental military 
intelligence agency, no definite action could be taken along those lines 
until after the war actually started. 

General Kuhn also took several other positive steps to remedy glaring 
deficiencies in the military intelligence effort. During March 1917, for 
instance, he opened a series of discussions with the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau concerning the practicability of having selected National Guard 
officers nominated to become intelligence officers and then receive special 
training under War Department direction. The result was that the Chief 
of Staff shortly authorized the dispatch of a confidential letter addressed 
to the Adjutants General of all States, the Territory of Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia, instructing them to make such appointments. On 
the eve of America's entrance into World War I and prior to the start 
of a general mobilization, therefore, the War Department was assured 
of having at least the nucleus of an intelligence organization installed in 
most of the larger cities throughout the country. Likewise, a number of 
National Guard officers had already received a worthwhile amount of 
preliminary intelligence training, especially within the counterintelligence 
field. 

Nevertheless, despite these few scattered signs of a tardy awakening, 
when the United States declared war against Germany on 6 April 1917, 
the period of imposed adversity for the departmental military intelligence 
agency was still essentially in force. The agency thus continued to remain 
so deeply submerged within the General Staff organization that it could 
not execute any of its fundamental intelligence responsibilities in a proper 
manner. Аг the same time, along with the rest of the War Department, 
it was also suffering markedly from a lack of trained general staff personnel 
stemming from the restrictive provisions of the National Defense Act 
of 1916. Under the far-sighted leadership of General Kuhn, Chief of the 
War College Division, WDGS, strenuous last minute efforts had been made 
to improve this distressing situation, but events were now marching ahead 
so swiftly that the cumulative mistakes of more than ten years duration 
could not possibly be rectified prior to the entrance of the United States 
into World War I. As a result, most of the indicated intelligence reforms 
had to be undertaken at a greatly accelerated rate right in the midst of 
the widespread confusions and uncertainties that habitually accompany 
large-scale military expansions. The marvel is that any satisfactory progress 
could be achieved at all in the face of the seemingly insuperable obstacles 
which were actually encountered. 

With the advent of World War I, the general period representing the 
preliminary development of the departmental military intelligence agency 
came to an abrupt conclusion. Although the Military Intelligence Division, 
WDGS, was not officially reestablished until 26 August 1918, to all intents 
and purposes it started to function on a comparatively independent basis 
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just three weeks after the declaration of war against Germany. Strongly 
influenced by sound operational principles that were originally formulated 
by General Washington during the course of the American Revolution 
and then subjected to trial in the field over a lengthy succession of formative 
years, the agency had experienced a highly promising start in 1885 under 
the direct sponsorship of the Adjutant General. Following the creation 
of a General Staff Corps within the United States Army in 1903, however, 
it became the victim of a series of unfavorable decisions by higher authority 
which promptly led to a disastrous decade of imposed adversity. 
Notwithstanding, the full period did witness a large number of intelligence 
activities that not only remain of important historical significance but also 
furnish several enlightening lessons of major concern to the future. 
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Chapter XI 
Summary and Conclusions 


In reflecting upon the general progress of the departmental military 
intelligence agency during this extensive period of preliminary development, 
it seems especially noteworthy that more than a full century had to elapse 
before the appropriate authorities felt any impelling need for organizing 
an agency of such type within the War Department. This was true, despite 
the fact that throughout these very same years there had always been a 
large number of intelligence operations occurring in the field and a 
considerable amount of uncoordinated intelligence activity taking place at 
the departmental level. Undoubtedly the long delay in achieving favorable 
recognition for an effective departmental military intelligence effort was 
related directly to the corresponding absence of any accepted concept of 
authoritative command over the United States Army existing in the War 
Department itself. Similarly, the continued lack of a General Staff for the 
Army plainly helped to prolong the postponement. Even with these two 
contributing factors, though, there still appears to have been a decided 
failure on the part of the higher authorities concerned to appreciate fully 
the distinct advantages that might accrue to “hem through the establishment 
of an agency designed to perform the departmental intelligence mission 
on a centralized basis. Besides, in so doing, they also neglected to provide 
a military intelligence service that could lend maximum support to the 
anticipatory planning program which was so essential for the successful 
conduct of national defense. 

Another striking characteristic of this preliminary development period 
was that strong threads of misunderstanding and misconception with 
reference to operations of the departmental military intelligence agency 
kept running throughout the entire course of its early existence. These 
twin faults were not only often demonstrated by many civilian officials 
of the government but also by some of the military leaders themselves. 
One of the chief lessons derivable from this, therefore, would seem to 
lie in the great need for a fuller recognition among the higher authorities 
involved relative to the precise capabilities and limitations of the military 
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intelligence function. Practicable missions could then be assigned and 
qualified personnel fitted into the departmental organization in such a 
way as to facilitate rather than to handicap the proper accomplishment 
of their allotted tasks. That this was not the case during the closing phase 
of the preliminary development period can scarcely be denied. 

When an initial departmental information agency was formed under 
the Adjutant General in 1885 and promptly started to exhibit a promising 
growth, it looked as if most of the existing military intelligence deficiencies 
might soon be resolved in a satisfactory manner. This optimistic view 
then received added confirmation following the creation of a War 
Department General Staff in 1903 and establishment of a separate Military 
Information Division to comprise an integral part thereof. It was at this 
critical juncture, however, that the higher authorities of the day commenced 
to display such a disastrous misunderstanding of the appropriate role that 
the military intelligence effort should play in connection with national 
defense planning, as well as the correct relationship it ought to hold in 
regard to the basic responsibilities of military command. 

It remains axiomatic that intelligence constitutes a direct function of 
military command. This applies in equal force to the commander of a 
very small unit right on up through all the various military echelons until 
it ultimately encompasses even the commander in chief himself. No 
commander, therefore, regardless of his position in the chain of command, 
can ever be rightfully deprived of a prerogative to seek as much information 
as possible about the enemy or terrain over which he is going to operate, 
in order to guide his required command decisions. At the same time, he 
also possesses a companion obligation to forward without delay to the 
interested commanders both above and below his echelon whatever 
information of that particular nature he may have obtained in the course 
of his own intelligence activities. While these two principles had long 
been readily acknowledged throughout military circles as being inviolate, 
they were substantially infringed upon by higher authority during the crucial 
decade which preceded the entrance of the United States into World War 
L Thus, by permitting the submergence of the departmental military 
intelligence agency within the WDGS structure to the extent that it finally 
lost its identity as such and became merely an auxiliary information service 
for the rest of the War College Division, these same authorities actually 
compromised the execution of their basic command responsibilities, as 
follows: 


1. They often placed themselves in the disadvantageous position of having 
to render important judgments and decisions without the benefit of 
full information on the subject at hand, since this full information 
could only be furnished to them through the continuous functioning 
of a departmental military intelligence agency organized for that 
particular purpose. 
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2. The United States Army was seriously denied а fundamental right 
to receive from the War Department all available information which 
might influence its own progressive military development, this 
information having first been duly evaluated by qualified personnel 
and then fittingly disseminated over regularly established channels 
of communication. 

3. The military intelligence effort was deprived of any opportunity to 
further its own evolution along lines other than those directly 
connected with the work of the War College Division. As a result, 
such significant matters as counterintelligence, training publications, 
reserve affairs, technical intelligence, foreign liaison, military mapping 
and code compilation failed to receive an adequate emphasis or suitable 
general staff supervision. 


While most of the pre-World War I reverses encountered in the progress 
of the departmental military intelligence agency were clearly imposed from 
above and brought about in the face of repeated protests on the part of 
the intelligence officials themselves, it must not be presumed that these 
same officials were completely blameless at all times during this preliminary 
development period. When they were operating under the Adjutant General, 
for example, they persistently displayed an eager desire to assume a direct 
control over all Army intelligence units in the field, irrespective of any 
conflict it might cause with inherent command responsibilities or other 
important considerations. They also showed a strong tendency to disassociate 
themselves from the rest of the Army and thereby set themselves apart 
as a special class of technicians who alone were capable of handling the 
intricacies айа mysteries of military intelligence activities. If carried to 
an extreme, this latter disposition could only serve to aggravate the apparent 
lack of understanding and interest that was already growing up within 
the Army in respect to such activities. This, in turn, would probably lead 
to more adverse decisions being announed by higher authorities in their 
required attempts to settle intelligence questions of the future. 

Nevertheless, it did turn out to be especially fortunate that there were 
still a few of these dedicated military intelligence zealots available for 
assignment on WDGS duty early in 1917. To them fell the arduous task 
of rebuilding and expanding the departmental intelligence effort within 
a minimum time from practially nothing to the point where it might function 
in an efficient manner during actual combat operations. That this herculean 
feat could be accomplished at all against such seemingly insuperable odds 
would appear to demonstrate beyond any shadow of a doubt that the 
preliminary development period for the departmental agency did furnish 
a sound basis for favorable military intelligence advancement. Standing 
behind this solid foundation, of course, were the widely varied but extremely 
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valuable contributions bestowed upon it by an impressive array of great 
Americans ranging back into military history from Newton D. Baker to 
George Washington. With the signs now at hand indicating that the 
departmental intelligence agency would soon come into its own and be 
able to share more fully in the national defense effort, it was about to 
face its first real test along such lines by actively participating in a major 
war involving all the principal military powers of the world. The manner 
in which it sought to meet this stern challenge thus becomes the next 
subject for detailed examination. 


Part 2. 


World War I 
(1917-1919) 


Chapter I 
Rapid Expansion 


World War I presented problems to the American military authorities 
that they had never before encountered nor even truly envisioned prior 
to 6 April 1917. It not only called for the execution of a major combat 
mission in an overseas theater but also the initiation of a full-scale national 
war effort within an unprecedentedly brief period of time and handicapped 
by the total absence of any substantial preliminary preparation or planning.! 
Moreover, because American participation in the war lasted only a little 
more than 19 months, most of the military machinery that was hastily 
devised during its opening phases could barely commence to function 
properly before the hostilities were brought to an abrupt conclusion. As 
a matter of fact, it seems almost incredible that so much was successfully 
accomplished within such a limited space of time, and any criticism of 
the results attained or methods utilized must be made bearing this thought 
continually in mind. The huge expansion in military potential so suddenly 
demanded was certain to be accompanied by widespread confusion and 
give rise to many errors of both omission and commission on the part 
of practically all concerned. It becomes scarcely surprising, therefore, that 
the key directive agencies of the War Department mushroomed in an 
atmosphere of complete disorder, mainly on the basis of expediency, while 
compromise and makeshift remained the principal order of the day. 

No better example of this precipitate War Department expansion which 
started right after the war declaration may be found than in the progress 
of the departmental military intelligence agency. At that particular moment, 
of course, to all intents and purposes, there was no such agency in existence. 
Three weeks later, though, Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn, Chief of the War 
College Division, WDGS, obtained in a curiously dual fashion requisite 
authority from the Office of the Chief of Staff to create a separate military 
intelligence section within his division. 

General Kuhn's first wartime communication to the Chief of Staff on 
the subject of military intelligence was in the form of a memorandum, 
dated 11 April 1917. This memorandum not only described the unsatisfactory 
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condition of the current intelligence effort but also requested permission 
to form a separate intelligence section and select its chief. It chen went 
on to ask for several noticeably broad authorizations concerning such more 
or less unrelated matters as "secret service work," direct correspondence 
privileges, personnel increase and Army intelligence regulations. The reply, 
although bearing a stamped date of 13 April 1917, failed to reach the 
War College Division until 3 May 1917, with the delay probably occasioned 
mostly by the fact that both Secretary of War Baker and Chief of Staff 
Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott had personally seen and approved the discouraging 
answer it contained. General Kuhn was thus told in no uncertain terms 
that he always remained at perfect liberty to organize his own division 
in any way he saw fit but he would not be granted blanket authority for 
handling the other matters as requested. 

In contrast to this curt denial, the War College Division had already 
received some five days earlier an entirely different communication from 
the Office of the Chief of Staff which instructed General Kuhn to form 
a military information section and submit without delay the requirements 
he would need to support it. As a result, the Military Intelligence Section, 
WCD, actually came into existence on 3 May 1917, through changes 
published in the War College Division Manual rather than by the more 
normal method of a War Department general order? 

Maj. (later Maj. Gen.) Ralph Н. Van Deman, General Staff, was designated 
to be the Chief of the new Military Intelligence Section, WCD, with Capt. 
(later Col) A.B. Coxe, General Staff, and Maj. A.P. Ahern, U.S. Army, 
Ret., named as his principal assistants? Two civilian clerks, permanent 
War Department employees, were also made available to the section. From 
this modest start, the number of civilians employed in the departmental 
military intelligence agency then proceeded to grow so rapidly that it reached 
a grand total of 1,159 persons by 11 November 1918.4 Likewise, the number 
of officers assigned to the agency during the full wartime period kept 
right on increasing almost every month, as follows: 


General Staff Other 
Officers Officers Total 

1917 

April 2 1 3 
May 2 3 5 
June 6 6 12 
July 7 6 13 
August 5 19 24 
September 4 26 30 
October 5 34 39 
November 4 54 58 
December 4 101 105 
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1918 

January 4 95 99 
February 5 79 84 
March 5 101 106 
April 5 127 132 
May 4 156 160 
June 4 169 173 
July 4 204 208 
August 4 223 227 
September 4 268 272 
October 8 258 266 
November 10 272 2825 


This enormous wartime expansion was not confined solely to personnel 
increases, and its scope becomes even more clearly evident in connection 
with the matter of intelligence funds. For example, Congress had originally 
appropriated the sum of $11,000 under a heading of "Contingencies, Military 
Information Section, General Staff Corps" for FY 1918, plus an extra $15,000 
to help offset the growing expenses of military observers stationed abroad.$ 
Since that amount represented a mere drop in the bucket compared to 
the huge military intelligence funds which would be required to sustain 
an all-out war effort, steps were promptly initiated by the Secretary of 
War to secure additional appropriations for support of these essential 
activities. In the meantime, however, due to the emergency, funds were 
necessarily obligated without the prior receipt of any formal legislative 
approval. 

On 31 May 1917, Secretary of War Baker was able to render further 
important financial assistance to the military intelligence effort by obtaining 
an official opinion from the Comptroller of the Treasury that "Con- 
tingencies, Military Information Section, General Staff Corps" funds were 
not of necessity limited in their expenditure to the specific purposes 
prescribed within each individual congressional act which appropriated 
them. Also, confidential-type vouchers could be used in accounting for all 
such funds. The departmental intelligence authorities were thus enabled 
to employ these contingency appropriations in espionage or other 
undercover operations, while, at the same time, affording suitable security 
for any of the persons involved.? 

Congress then tried in vain to keep pace with the ever-mounting military 
intelligence expenditures by passing deficiency appropriation acts. The first 
of these, dated 15 June 1917, carried an authorization of $500,000 for the 
Military Information Section, WCD, and $85,000 for the military observer 
account. Another similar act appeared on 6 October 1917, in order to 
provide an additional $489,000 for contingent expenses that had already 
been incurred by the section Finally, the Quartermaster General was 
prevailed upon to set aside the sum of $100,000 from his Supplies, Services 
and Transportation account, for the use of intelligence officers of territorial 
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departments and overseas elements in "hiring spies, guides and inter- 
preters."!? By spending these ordinary Army funds for such purposes, the 
War College Division authorities could favorably conserve their own more 
restricted contingency appropriations.!! 

The departmental military intelligence agency thus received a total of 
$1,000,000 during FY 1918 in the form of direct appropriations and was 
able to count upon an additional $100,000 for the hire of spies, guides 
and interpreters in the field, as well as a sizable share of the Secretary 
of War's special Contingencies of the Army fund.!? This was apparently 
none too much, though, because the MID Finance Officer reported an 
unexpended balance of only $1,862.13 in the direct appropriation account, 
as of 30 June 1918.!3 

The constantly expanding financial picture emerges with even greater 
clarity during FY 1919, when Congress, in a regular appropriation act, 
authorized the sum of $2,000,000 for "Contingencies, Military Information 
Section, General Staff Corps," and $100,000 to cover military observer 
expenses abroad.!^ Additionally, the Office of the Chief of Staff was given 
a brand new fund, amounting to $250,000 "for emergency and extraordinary 
expenses, including the employment of translators.” !5 Translators, of course, 
were of especial interest to the departmental intelligence agency. 

Even these much larger sums soon proved to be insufficient and, on 
4 November 1918, just one week before the Armistice, Congress was again 
called upon to pass a major deficiency appropriation act. Under this act, 
the Military Intelligence Section only received $500,000 directly, but another 
$500,000 was allotted to the War Department for contingent expenses 
incident to the purchase of professional and scientific books, periodicals, 
maps, etc., which was of material indirect assistance. An extremely broad 
special fund amounting to $200,000 was also created, designed to cover 
"all contingent expenses of the Army not otherwise provided for."!6 The 
sudden arrival of the Armistice, however, found a balance of approximately 
$1,000,000 still remaining unexpended in the departmental military 
intelligence agency's own contingencies fund.!7 

Quite obviously, therefore, the departmental intelligence authorities were 
not hindered to any important extent in World War I through the lack 
of sufficient funds. It thus becomes most tempting to leap to the popular 
conclusion that the nation would have benefited tremendously, both from 
the standpoint of security and economy, if only a small portion of this 
immense wartime outlay had been appropriated by Congress in support 
of military intelligence operations during the critical years immediately 
preceding 1917. The fact is, though, that it remains extremely doubtful 
that the War Department itself was properly organized or suitably prepared 
at that particular time to utilize any sizable amount of additional intelligence 
funds in a truly effective manner. 

When General Kuhn established a separate Military Intelligence Section, 
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WCD, оп 3 May 1917, by publishing required changes in the War College 
Division Manual, he assigned it the following specific functions: 


(a) The collection, collation and distribution of military information. 
This will be understood to embrace every class of military information, 
formerly handled by the Information Committee or by the War 
College Division as a whole. 

(b) The supervision of the duties of our Military Attachés abroad, insofar 
as those duties pertain to the collection of military information. 

(c) Supervision over Department Intelligence Officers and Intelligence 
Officers at posts or stations and with commands in the field in matters 
relating purely to military intelligence. 

(d) The consideration of questions of policy to be promulgated by the 
General Staff in connection with all matters of military intelligence. 

(e) The supervision and control of such system of military espionage 
and counter-espionage as shall be established, by authority of the 
Chief of Staff or the Secretary of War, during the continuance of 
the present war. 

(f) Cooperation with the Intelligence Sections of the General Staff of 
the various countries at war with Germany, in connection with military 
intelligence work in the United States and with our forces in the 
field, either at home or abroad. 

(g) The preparation of instructions in military intelligence work for 
the use of our forces in the field.!8 


This assignment, undoubtedly written by Maj. Van Deman himself, tended 
to emphasize the basic concept consistently held by the early military 
intelligence officials that the departmental agency should not only be an 
operating body but also enjoy an authoritative control over all Army units 
engaged in intelligence activities. The same philosophy, therefore, continued 
to remain strongly dominant throughout the entire World War I period. 
As a matter of fact, it was the demands stemming from these operational 
and supervisory responsibilities, coupled with a steady functional growth, 
that made most of the previously described large increases in personnel 
and funds so very necessary. The agency thus actually served both as an 
instrumentality of and a military intelligence service for the War Depart- 
ment General Staff. 

The establishment of a separate Military Intelligence Section under the 
War College Division did not serve to interrupt in any manner the vigorous 
drive of the military intelligence officials to achieve a completely 
independent status for their agency within the framework of the War 
Department General Staff. There still remained, however, a stubborn 
aversion to any such action by many of the higher authorities concerned, 
including the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff. Notwithstanding, 
on 11 May 1917, the Chief of the Military Intelligence Section, WCD, 
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chose to address another memorandum through channels to the Chief of 
Staff, again recommending the immediate creation of a separate Military 
Intelligence Division, General Staff. In this memorandum, he stressed the 
following disadvantages which were plainly observable under the existing 
system: 


a. Difficulty of access to the Chief of Staff to secure his approval for 
the great variety of activities imposed upon the Section by its new 
duties. 

b. Difficulty of securing that promptness of action which is essential 
to the service. 

c. Difficulty of securing adequate personnel. 

d. Difficulty of securing funds.!? 


There were actually several other important disadvantages with reference 
to the current military intelligence situation not mentioned in this latest 
memorandum on the subject. For example, serious obstacles had already 
been encountered in seeking to develop an effective coordination of effort 
among the Allied intelligence organizations, as well as with other interested 
agencies of the United States government. Likewise, there was no direct 
authority yet available which could properly regulate security practices or 
announce intelligence training procedures for the Army at large. The 
memorandum itself, though, drew duly an unsatisfactory reply, signed by 
the Secretary of the General Staff, as follows: 

The Chief of Staff directs me to inform you that he places on the Chief 

of the War College Division of the General Staff the responsibility for the 

proper organization and administration of the entire War College Division, 
including the work of the Military Intelligence Section that has been recently 
organized, and which will continue to be a part of the War College Division. 

In all important matters of policy, the Chief of Staff directs the War College 

Division to act as a body. A Military Intelligence Division of the General 

Staff separate and distinct from the War College Division will not be 

organized.?? 

It seems clear from this that General Scott had failed to recognize the 
vital point that the departmental intelligence agency ought to function 
as a means for providing him with essential guidance in making his own 
important military decisions, instead of merely acting as a possible secondary 
influence in such matters through the War College Division. Actually, it 
had already become manifest that some sort of an agency would have to 
be created without further delay in order to execute the numerous basic 
intelligence responsibilities which were separate and distinct from the 
normal operations of the War College Division. At the same time, the 
head of this agency would have to be able to act in the name of the Chief 
of Staff, WDGS, to accomplish his indicated mission, especially when he 
was dealing with foreign military intelligence officials. 
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Undaunted by this latest rebuff, the departmental intelligence officials 
decided to keep the organizational question open by taking full advantage 
of the instructions that had accompanied the recent directive from the 
Office of the Chief of Staff calling for the submission of requirements 
in support of a new and separate Military Information Section, WCD. 
While listing these requirements, as requested, problems bearing upon the 
conttol of wartime military espionage and counterespionage were described 
at great length, and the need for achieving a suitable coordination of effort 
in connection with military intelligence activities strongly emphasized. 
Complete independence for the agency within the General Staff structure 
was also again pointedly recommended. When this memorandum reached 
Secretary of War Baker, however, his reply, according to Maj. Gen. Tasker 
B. Bliss, the Acting Chief of Staff, was: "It is not advisable at this moment 
to issue instructions. ?! 

Another memorandum along the same lines, forwarded just one month 
later, did finally succeed in forcing the issue to a limited degree. Hence, 
the Adjutant General, on 28 June 1917, sent the following instructions 
out to all the major field commands: 

By direction of the Secretary of War you are informed that the War College 

Division, General Staff, has been charged with all matters pertaining to 

military intelligence, including espionage and counterespionage, and that a 

section has been organized in the War College Division, to which this duty 

has been assigned. 
Direct correspondence on matters pertaining solely to military intelligence 
is authorized between your department and the War College Division.” 


Under the terms of this notably explicit letter, the departmental military 
intelligence agency not only attained some semblance of real authority over 
intelligence operations in the field but also finally recovered its lost privilege 
of corresponding directly with Army elements on intelligence matters. 
Nevertheless, the War College Division Headquarters still continued, 
though, to come officially between the free exercise of these two basic 
prerogatives, despite the fact that it was now nearly three months after 
the outbreak of the war.?? 

Physical factors now began to provide a strong measure of support for 
the repeated contention of the military intelligence officials that they stood 
in the need of greater independence in order to operate efficiently. The 
Military Intelligence Section, WCD, was expanding so fast that it had plainly 
outgrown its cramped space in the War College Building; and the desirability 
of removing the section to new quarters along with its voluminous 
intelligence files, records, maps, and photographs, soon became completely 
apparent to all concerned. The agency was first moved, in March 1918, 
to the Monroe Courts Building located on the corner of 15th and M Streets, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., and then again, effective 1 July 1918, to the Hooe 
Building at 1330 F Street, N.W. This new situation now presented the 
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departmental intelligence authorities with another excellent opportunity 
to resume their campaign aimed at having a separate Military Intelligence 
Division established within the General Staff. Regardless of the cogency 
and timeliness of the arguments they advanced, however, another adverse 
decision was once more received in the matter from the Office of the 
Chief of Staff.24 
The perseverance of the military intelligence authorities, though, 
eventually did produce some favorable results. Under a major reorganization 
of the War Department which occurred in February 1918, the Military 
Intelligence Section was given a branch status and assigned to the newly 
created Executive Division of the General Staff.25 This Executive Division 
had been designed primarily to perform as a supervisory staff agency in 
the hope of achieving some satisfactory degree of coordination among the 
four other General Staff divisions (War Plans, Purchase and Supply, Storage 
and Traffic, and Operations), as well as with the multitude of semi- 
independent War Department bureaus that were still legally required by 
the National Defense Act of 1916 to report directly to the Secretary of 
War.26 Named to head it as an Executive Assistant to the Chief of Staff 
was Col. (later Maj. Gen.) William S. Graves. The Executive Division was 
not only charged with the conduct of all military intelligence operations 
but also with the compilation of required statistical data regarding American 
troops and supplies." Most fortunately, the performance of these two 
diametrically opposite military functions was maintained on an entirely 
separate basis because there had recently been some serious misunder- 
standings about them. The War Department had even found it necessary 
to issue a special bulletin in December 1917, explaining that the intelligence 
sections of divisions and corps were not to be considered as "information 
bureaus" and declaring further that such an intelligence section should 
have: 
. . little to do with information of our own forces. It deals almost exclusively 
with information of the enemy, which it collects, collates, and makes available 
for the use of the operations section in the latter's work of preparing the 
plans of operation. The Intelligence Section is the normal medium through 
which the information of the enemy is made available for the use of our 
forces. The responsibility of this Section is to procure and provide all available 
information in a form directly usable by the Operations Section. The 
Operations Section must in turn base its plan upon the information provided 
by the Intelligence Section.?8 


On 4 March 1918, Maj. Gen. Peyton C. March was recalled from France 
to be the new Chief of Staff. Even before his arrival in the United States, 
he had already decided exactly what organizational changes he intended 
to make just as soon as he assumed that office. One of these was to reestablish 
the Military Intelligence Division, General Staff2? This milestone in the 
history of the departmental intelligence agency thus became an actual fact 
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upon the issuance of a War Department General Order, dated 26 August 
1918, which re-formed the General Staff into four divisions, designated 
respectively as Operations; Military Intelligence; Purchase, Storage and 
Traffic; and War Plans.?? Since Colonel Van Deman had recently received 
orders to report for duty in France, his successor, Col. Marlborough Churchill, 
was appointed Director of Military Intelligence and promoted to the rank 
of temporary brigadier general?! The functional assignment then given 
to the new Military Intelligence Division, WDGS, was as follows: 
This division shall have cognizance and control of military intelligence, both 
positive and negative, and shall be in charge of an officer designated as 
the director of military intelligence, who will be an assistant to the Chief 
of Staff. He is also the chief military censor. The duties of this division 
are to maintain estimates revised daily of the military situation, the economic 
situation, and of such other matters as the Chief of Staff may direct, and 
to collect, collate, and disseminate military intelligence. It will cooperate with 
the intelligence section of the general staffs of allied countries in connection 
with military intelligence; prepare instructions in military intelligence work 
for the use of our forces; supervise the training of personnel for intelligence 
wotk; organize, direct, and coordinate the intelligence service; supervise the 
duties of military attachés; communicate direct with department intelligence 
officers and intelligence officers at posts, camps, and stations; and with 
commands in the field in matters relating to military intelligence; obtain, 
reproduce and issue maps; translate foreign documents; disburse and account 
for intelligence funds; cooperate with the censorship board and with 
intelligence agencies of other departments of the Government.?2 


It should be noted particularly that under this latest functional assignment 
the Military Intelligence Division, WDGS, was not only called upon to 
maintain estimates of the "military situation" in foreign countries but also 
the "economic situation." Including the latter as a specific task for the 
agency to perform might well serve to encourage an unnecessary duplication 
of effort with other governmental groups engaged in similar work. Likewise, 
the agency was granted definite supervisory responsibilities within the field 
of intelligence training, which threatened serious conflict with other general 
staff units holding Army training missions. It was also told to "organize, 
direct, and coordinate the intelligence service," and this clearly authorized 
operational activity on the part of the departmental military intelligence 
officials. Nevertheless, the combined provisions of the new general order 
most certainly did represent a major victory in the struggle to secure an 
adequate recognition for the military intelligence function within the 
framework of the General Staff that had been going on so unremittingly 
during the past decade. As such, it must be credited chiefly to the small 
band of military intelligence partisans led by Colonel Van Deman but who 
admittedly also received essential assistance early in 1918 from General 
March himself. 
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Within a limited period of less than seventeen months, therefore, the 
departmental military intelligence agency had not only undergone a 
phenomenal expansion both in size and scope but also finally found itself 
completely restored as a separate and coequal element of the War 
Department General Staff. Because these alterations all took place under 
the extreme exigencies of wartime conditions, they were naturally 
accompanied by difficult problems concerned with internal organization 
and attempts to achieve a suitable coordination of effort. It thus becomes 
desirable now to examine these two important aspects of the agency 
expansion in considerable detail. 
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Notes 


1. President Wilson became incensed in 1915, when he noted a newspaper item to the 
effect that the Army General Staff was preparing a plan in the event of war with Germany. 
He directed Mr. Henry Breckenridge, the Acting Secretary of War, to relieve every General 
Staff officer and order them out of Washington. While no such drastic action was ever taken, 
Mr. Breckenridge did instruct General Bliss to caution the War College to cover up its work 
along such lines in the future. According to the latter, this "resulted in practically no further 
official studies." See: Frederick Palmer, Newton D. Baker; America at War (New York, 1931), 
I, pp. 40-41. 


2. Gen. Kuhn's instructions called for him to organize a military "information" section 
but, when announced, the new unit was designated as the Military "Intelligence" Section. 
At this time the two words were used almost interchangeably. See: "History of Military 
Intelligence" (S), 21 July 1919, I, pp. 20-27. MID 10560-152. ACSI Rec. Sec. Hereafter cited 
as "Hist. MID" (S). This rough but authoritative eight-volume work was compiled by a 
MID historical board that functioned immediately after the conclusion of the war and while 
the recorded events were still fresh in the minds of the persons involved. It thus forms 
the reliable basis for many of the detailed World War I observations mentioned herein. 


3. Capt. Coxe had previously served under Maj. Van Deman in the Manila Branch Office, 
and they had also worked together on an important mapping project in China. He stayed 
on duty with the departmental military intelligence agency, as Executive Assistant, until October 
1918, when he was transferred to the AEF in France. Maj. Ahern had been the Secretary 
of the War College but, following his retirement, he received an intelligence assignment 
in MID and became an acknowledged expert on Mexican affairs. He completed his earlier 
cited "History of the Army War College" shortly after the end of World War I. 


4. "Hist. MID" (S), p. 141. It is not clear whether this total figure includes the many 
civilians who were employed at the several MID branch offices operating on that date, but 
very likely it does not. It does, however, include such non-clerical personnel as firemen, 
watchmen, carpenters, electricians, and laborers who were employed by MID in Washington. 


5. Ibid., p. 139. According to Gen. Van Deman, there were never more than six Regular 
Army officers assigned at any one time to the departmental military intelligence agency 
during the entire World War I period. 


6. 40 Stat 40. This appropriation act was not actually passed until 12 May 17. It also 
included an item of $15,000 for "Contingencies of the Army," to be expended on the approval 
and authority of the Secretary of War for such "other purposes as he shall deem proper." 
No doubt a rather significant portion of this special fund was expended for confidential 
military intelligence purposes. 

7. Ltr., Newton D. Baker to Comptroller of the Treasury, 24 May 1917, with reply attached. 
MID 10560-54. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

8. 40 Stat 186. Also included was an item of $50,000 to cover deficiencies in the 
"Contingencies of the Army" fund. 

9. 40 Stat 355. Included in this act was an item of $400,000 to help compensate for deficiencies 
in the purchase of books, periodicals, maps, etc., which also furnished considerable financial 
aid to the departmental intelligence officials. 

10. Ltr., Ch. WCD to QMG, 11 August 17. WCD 10186-2. Records of WDGS. National 
Archives. The Finance Department had not yet been established, so the Quartermaster General 
was still responsible at this time for performing the Army fiscal function. 

11. Ltr., Ch. MIS to MA Mexico, 7 September 1917. WCD 18604-8. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

12. In certain cases, the military intelligence authorities probably also received allocations 
from the President's ultra-confidential National Security and Defense Fund. See: "Reports 
of Commander-in-Chief, A.E.F., Staff Sections and Services,” in Unsted States Army in the 
World War 1917-1919 (Washington, 1948), XIII, p. 47. Hereafter cited as: Persbing Report. 


13. "Hist. MID" (S), p. 182. 
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14. See: Hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 
65th Cong., 2d sess., "Army Appropriation Bill, 1919," i, p. 1360. 

15. 40 Stat 845-46. 

16. 40 Stat 1025-26. 

17. "Hist. MID," (S), p. 183. From the total appropriated directly to MID, the sum of 
$300,000 had been suballocated in July 1918 to the AEF, France, and $50,000 in September 
1918 to the AEF, Siberia. 

18. Changes No. 7, WCD Manual, 3 May 1917. AWC 639-148. Records of WDGS. National 
Archives. 

19. Memo, Ch. MIS, WCD, for CofS, 11 May 1917. MID 10560-1-A, pt. I. Records of 
WDGS. National Archives. 

20. Memo, OCS for Ch., WCD, 15 May 1917. AWG 639-151. Records of WDGS. National 
Archives. 

21. Memo, OCS for SW, 21 May 1917. AWC 639-152. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 
Col. Van Deman was already in close consultation with personnel of the British Military 
Mission iù Washington, who were most anxious to explore fully the subject of Allied intelligence 
collaboration. See: Ltr., Lt. Col. С.С. Dansey to Van Deman, 1 May 1917. MID 9944-а-3. 
Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

22. Ltr., AG to CG Northeastern Dept. 28 June 1917. MID 10560-1-A, pt. 1. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. Gen. Kuhn had earlier cautioned the Chief of Staff that the 
British and French governments might seriously object to receiving U.S. Army troops in 
England and France unless some effective means could be found to eliminate possible German 
and Austrian spies from their ranks. When this matter was taken up with Secretary Baker, 
however, he declared that "nothing can be done until diplomatic exchanges have taken place." 
See: Memo, WCD for CofS, 17 April 1917. AWC 639-143. Records of WDGS. National 
Archives. 

23. Gen. Pershing, accompanied by his advance AEF party, arrived at Liverpool on 3 June 
1917 and reached Boulogne five days later. See: John J. Pershing, My Experiences in tbe 
World War (New York, 1931), I, chs. IV and V. 


24. "Hist. MID" (S), p. 35. 


25. WD GO 14, 5 February 1918. This important departmental reorganization became 
indicated when a crisis was reached in the operation of the overall military supply system 
and its companion industrial program. See: Benedict Crowell and Robert F. Wilson, How 
America Went to War: Tbe Armies of Industry (New Haven, 1921), I, p. 4. 

26. Nelson, оф. cit., pp. 221-22. Nine different geographical departments functioned during 
the war, the original Eastern Department having been broken up into three smaller departments 
and a new one added for the Canal Zone. 


27. March, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 
28. WD Bul. 74, 51 December 1917. 


29. March, of. cit., pp. 40 and 226. Gen. March errs somewhat, though, in stating therein 
that when he first arrived the "Military Intelligence Division was a minor appendage to 
the War Plans Division." 

30. WD GO 80, 26 August 1918. 

31. Col. Churchill's appointment as brigadier general was announced on 26 August 1918 
but with rank dating back to 8 August 1918. 


32. WD GO 80, 26 August 1918, p. 2. 


Chapter II 
Internal Organization 


The internal organization of the departmental military intelligence agency 
during World War I evolved, of necessity, in a haphazard manner mainly 
on the basis of expediency. Starting out as a small section of the War 
College Division of the General Staff, the agency quickly grew in authority, 
size and complexity, until by the end of the war it had reached truly mammoth 
proportions. Functional assignments, therefore, could seldom be sharply 
defined and in many cases there was a considerable overlap of effort plainly 
observable in the performances of its subordinate elements. The agency 
also displayed a noteworthy tendency to gather additional functions by 
default, whenever a situation arose in which no other departmental staff 
group was ready or willing to assume responsibility for some indicated 
activity. Nonetheless, a workable organization was gradually developed. and 
then stubbornly maintained in the face of numerous obstacles. The fact 
that the agency did manage to compile an imposing record of accomplish- 
ments, however, must be charged principally to astute and aggressive 
leadership, rather than to any simplicity or effectiveness in regard to its 
internal organization.! 

During the early months of the war, with the departmental intelligence 
agency still forming an integral part of the War College Division, Lieutenant 
Colonel Van Deman's? system was to assign certain functional duties to 
his key assistants and then personally review each of their important actions 
himself. Obviously this highly centralized type of direction could not continue 
long under pressures generated by the rapid wartime expansion, so a better 
system had to be devised. With this thought in mind, he turned for advice 
to Lt. Col. C.G. Dansey, intelligence member of the recently arrived British 
Military Mission, who was already trying to arrange for a more intimate 
British-American military intelligence collaboration in England. Since it 
seemed likely that the United States Army would be called upon to operate 
very closely in Europe with the British Army, a decision was made "to 
base the organization of the American departmental military intelligence 
agency on that of the British."^ One collateral result of this determination 
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was to have the British word "intelligence" gradually replace "information" 
in official American military usage and the continental army terms of 
"espionage" and "counterespionage" find their way into common Americn 
intelligence parlance. 

Under the British system, the main elements of any large staff agency 
are normally organized along functional lines and then given consecutive 
numbers preceded by appropriate initials. Thus, for example, with the initials 
M.I. representing military intelligence, the agency's secretarial or 
administrative section would be designated as M.I. 1, its topographic 
section—M. I. 4, counterespionage section—M.I. 5, etc? Affording manifest 
advantages in flexibility and simplicity, as well as possibly some slight 
measure of security, this system appealed to Colonel Van Deman, so he 
adopted it for his American intelligence agency. He also hoped that for 
added convenience the two companion national agencies might be able 
to preserve a more or less parallel organization. Although the original 
functional pattern did remain generally the same for them, major deviations 
soon developed because of basic differences in their assigned intelligence 
missions. Moreover, many of the American subordinate sections underwent 
frequent changes and alterations as the war progressed. This latter fact 
becomes readily apparent in view of the following outline that shows the 
actual internal organization in use in MID during most of the wartime 
period.’ 

M.I. 1— Administration (Original Section). 

A loosely knit group of personnel charged with performing administrative 
and service functions, it was divided into the following three subsections: 

M.I. 1-A (Personnel). Designed to handle personnel matters for the 
entire agency, as well as to process applications for assignment to the 
Corps of Interpreters and Corps of Intelligence Police. It was not authorized, 
however, to procure or select any military attaché personnel. 

M.I. 1-B (Office Management). Concerned with such matters as 
correspondence, files, records, finance, supply, messengers, buildings, mail, 
etc. 

M.I. 1-C (Publications). Published the following regular intelligence 
documents, which were based essentially upon material received from other 
MID sections: Daily Intelligence Summary (Confidential), Weekly 
Intelligence Summary (Secret), Daily Report of Sections (Secret), Weekly 
Report of Sections (Confidential), Bi-Monthly MID Activities Report 
(Secret), Weekly Press Review Supplement (Secret), Monthly Directive 
(Confidential), Weekly Bulletin for I.O.’s (Confidential), Training Bulletins 
(Secret), Library Bulletins (Confidential), Various Handbooks and 
Instructional Pamphlets. 


M.I. 2— Collection, Collation and Dissemination of Foreign Intelligence 
(Original Section). 
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This very large section included all the intelligence research specialists 
who were engaged in the preparation of foreign military studies and 
estimates but were only incidentally involved in collection or dissemination 
activities. It was divided into five subsections along broad functional lines, 
rather than geographic, with considerable overlap of effort evident among 
them. These subsections were designated, as follows: Combat (Military), 
Economic, Political, Psychological, Monograph (Geographical). 


M.I. 3—Counter-Espionage in the Military Service (Original Section). 

An extremely large section which functioned to a marked degree as an 
operating element. The assigned mission was "to organize, instruct, and 
supervise the counter-espionage service within the military establishment." 
In accomplishing this immense task, it established a total of 28 special 
and district intelligence offices, and also maintained an intimate liaison 
with other governmental agencies occupied in similar activities, as well 
as with the American Protective League. 


M.I. 4—Counter-Espionage Among Civilian Population (Original 
Section). 

Another large operating section that was called upon to handle matters 
pertaining to subversive influence among the civilian population in the 
United States which were felt to be opposing the national war effort. It 
cooperated very closely, therefore, with other American and Allied agencies 
working along the same lines. 


M.I. 5— Military Attaches (initially the Publication Section, it became 
the Military Attaché Section in March 1918, when the Training 
Branch of the General Staff took over the departmental 
publications mission). 

Formed by taking all military attaché functions away from the other 
sections and concentrating them into one single unit. As a horizontal- 
type element operating among vertical-type elements, it cut squarely across 
normal functional lines and thereby caused many conflicts in authority. 
For example, it was ordered to direct counterespionage activities being 
conducted abroad by the American military attaches, although M.I. 3 and 
М1. 4 together were already covering the total counterespionage field. 


M.I. 6— Translation (Original Section). 
Performed a wartime translation service for the entire War Department, 
thus requiring an extensive force of technical specialists. 


M.I. 7— Grapbic (Originally placed in sole charge of handling confidential 
files and cables for the War Department, it was changed into 
a Graphic Section in May 1918, when the War College Division 

assumed this special duty). 
Maintained the vast military map collection being built up in support 
of the national war effort. It also drafted and reproduced maps as requested 
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and performed various duties connected with the operation of a full-scale 
photographic laboratory. 


M.I. 8— Cable and Telegrapb (Original Section). 

A cover designation for Maj. Herbert О. Yardley’s Code and Cipher 
"Black Chamber," this section remained functionally constant throughout 
the war period. 


M.I. 9— Field Intelligence (Formed 29 July 1918). 

Required, in close coordination with the Training Branch of the War 
Plans Division, to train groups of intelligence personnel for overseas duty. 
Its "Field Intelligence" designation was in reality a misnomer, and "Field 
Training" would have been more aptly descriptive. 


M.I. 10—Censorsbip (Formed 29 July 1918). 

Organized to assist the Director of Intelligence in executing his assigned 
duties as Chief Military Censor, it accomplished necessary censorship of 
foreign postal matter, transport mail, prisoner of war mail, military 
communications, press, periodicals, books, motion pictures and official War 
Department announcements. It also provided Army presentation with other 
agencies carrying on censorship activities, including particularly the national 
Committee on Public Information and the Post Office Department. 


M.I. 11—Passports and Port Control (Formed 23 September 1918). 

Called upon to keep track of all "suspect personnel" arriving in or 
departing from the country, this section replaced two different subsections 
of M.I. 3 and M.I. 4 which, in combination, had failed to satisfy the indicated 
requirements. It necessarily worked very closely with similar agencies within 
the Departments of State and Justice. 


M.I. 12—Graft and Fraud (Formed 23 September 1918). 

Investigated all cases of graft or other misconduct arising in connection 
with the purchase of supplies for the Army. To aid in the performance 
of this mission, it maintained subordinate investigative groups in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Detroit. 


Military Morale Section (initially formed early in 1918 as an unnumbered 
section of MID. Shortly before the Armistice, it 
became a separate branch of the General Staff 
and operated directly under the Executive 
Assistant of the General Staff). 

Charged with the “psychological stimulation of troops to promote fighting 

efficiency.’8 

Military intelligence operations logically tend to fall within two separate 

fields of endeavor, one concerned with seeking information on our enemies 
or potential enemies and the other aimed at preventing them, in turn, 
from acquiring information of value about the United States. Although 
these two major divisions are not always strictly definitive, they do serve 
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to provide a rather convenient classification favorable for limited analytical 
or organizational use. Nevertheless, since they together fail to cover the 
total field of traditionally accepted military intelligence activity, even such 
use can often cause a considerable amount of misunderstanding and 
confusion. 

Major Van Deman, of course, was fully aware of this natural division 
of military intelligence functions when he first met the perplexing problem 
of how best to organize his departmental intelligence agency in order to 
meet the sudden wartime expansion. Аз a matter of fact, he not only 
chose to adopt an internal organization which was based principally upon 
these two different fields of endeavor but also introduced new British- 
derived terms of "positive intelligence" and "negative intelligence" to 
describe them.? Theoretically, therefore, all functions involved in estimating 
the military, political, economic and social situation abroad were to be 
grouped together within a Positive Branch, while those seeking to uncover 
or suppress enemy activities in the United States would be assigned to 
a Negative Branch.!? The result was an eventual functional alignment for 
MID, generally as follows: 


Positive Branch (Col. J.M. Dunn) Negative Branch (Col. K.C. Masteller) 
M.I. 2—Foreign Intelligence. M.I. 3—Counter-Espionage in Military Service. 
M.I. 5— Military Attachés. M.I. 4—Counter-Espionage Among Civilian 
M.I. 6— Translation. Population. 
M.I. 7—Graphic. M.I. 10—Censorship. 
M.I. 8—Cable and Telegraph. M.I. 11—Passports and Port Control. 
M.I. 9—Field Intelligence. M.I. 12—Graft and Fraud. 


Military Morale Section.!! 


Even though this particular functional assignment might seem on the 
surface to have been logical and valid, it actually contained several important 
areas of inconsistency and probable conflict. For example, M.I. 5 (Military 
Attachés) was given to the Positive Branch, yet it was directed to supervise 
all counterespionage activities conducted overseas by the military attachés. 
Again, M.I. 8 (Cables and Telegraph), in the execution of its code and 
cipher responsibilities, was patently producing material of interest to both 
negative and positive intelligence operations. M.I. 6 (Translation) and M.I. 
7 (Graphic), being basically service elements, were available for use by 
each of the two main branches. Finally, because M.I. 9 (Field Intelligence), 
М.І. 12 (Graft and Fraud) and the Military Morale Section were occupied 
in activities that were concerned entirely with American rather than foreign 
military personnel, they did not fall properly under either a positive or 
a negative intelligence classification. 

As soon as the departmental military intelligence agency was reconstituted 
within the War College Division and started to function as a going concern, 
it became obvious that the numerous problems of coordination with local 
authorities throughout the nation would require a large measure of 
decentralization on the part of the intelligence officials in Washington. 
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This was immediately apparent with reference to the port of New York 
because it already formed the hub of the material war effort and was an 
indicated nerve center for performing important counterespionage oper- 
ations. In July 1917, therefore, a MID branch office was established at 
302 Broadway in New York City!? and similar action was later taken for 
other metropolitan areas, as follows: 


Philadelphia, Pa.—November 1917 
St. Louis, Mo.—January 1918 
Seattle, Wash.—February 1918 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—April 1918 

New Orleans, La.—July 191855 


The most pressing and troublesome problem confronting the depart- 
mental military intelligence authorities upon the outbreak of the war lay 
in the procurement of qualified officers first to build up and then maintain 
a satisfactory level of efficiency for the ever-expanding organization. There 
were, of course, not nearly enough experienced intelligence officers available 
to meet the enormous demands of the field forces nor were there any 
trained intelligence reserves in existence. This meant that any additional 
officer personnel for the departmental agency would have to be secured 
largely through granting original commissions in the national Army or 
Officers Reserve Corps to selected civilians. The satisfactory exploitation 
of this primary source was a difficult matter, however, because these 
commissions could only be made within some specific branch of the Army 
under a strict allotment controlled by the Adjutant General. Not enjoying 
any branch prerogatives, the military intelligence officials were thus placed 
in the awkward position of having to beg for officer commission vacancies 
from among the War Department authorities who might happen to be 
blessed with unexpended allocations of that particular nature. 

Colonel Van Deman was initially able to conclude a personal agreement 
with the Chief Signal Officer on officer procurement, wherein a small 
number of carefully chosen civilians could receive national Army 
commissions from an unfilled quota originally established for the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps. By the end of August 1917, though, after 
this handy reservoir had become completely exhausted, there remained 
only the slim possibility of obtaining a few reserve officer appointments 
from the unused portions of allotments already made to other departmental 
staff groups. Even the reconstitution of the Military Intelligence Division 
as a separate and coequal unit of the War Department General Staff in 
August 1918 failed to ease this acute personnel problem, since the Director 
of Military Intelligence still continued to lack any suitable authority for 
acting in the capacity of an Army branch chief.!^ 

An excellent illustration of the serious embarrassments which can occur 
under an informally arranged officer procurement system of this type comes 
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to light in the case of Mr. Nicholas Biddle, prominent New York citizen.!5 
Following a long and arduous search to find exactly the right person, Colonel 
Van Deman had chosen him to fill the critical post of Chief of the New 
York Branch. Mr. Biddle promptly signified a willingness to accept this 
responsibility on a voluntary patriotic basis but demurred in accepting a 
military commission because he first wished to ascertain whether or not 
he could function better as an officer or a civilian in performing his assigned 
tasks. After a three-month trial, he became convinced that a military 
commission was an absolute necessity for the head of such a large wartime 
establishment, and he communicated this view to Colonel Van Deman. 
He was then ordered to appear before an examining board to qualify as 
a reserve major in the Signal Corps. When his examination records had 
been completed, they were duly forwarded through regular channels to 
the Office of the Secretary of War accompanied by a recommendation that 
the commission be granted. With the Secretary of War knowing no valid 
reason why the well-known Mr. Nicholas Biddle of New York City ought 
to be commissioned in the Army Signal Corps and the Chief of Staff also 
unaware of the real purpose behind the request, the recommended action 
received a summary disapproval. Fortunately for Colonel Van Deman, Mr. 
Felix Frankfurter, a close personal friend, was currently on duty in the 
Secretary of War's Office, so a lengthy letter was dispatched to him which, 
among other things, called his attention to the “Biddle mix up."!6 This 
unofficial letter apparently cleared the matter up in short order, as Mr. 
Biddle soon received his desired commission. 

After the war started, the activities of the American military attaches 
stationed abroad became of greatly increased importance, and they were 
called upon to perform a host of duties not previously considered normal 
to their respective offices. This held especially true for those who were 
assigned to allied and neutral countries in Europe, but it also applied to 
a surprising extent for many nations of South America and the Far East, 
where German influences still remained strong. The result was a steady 
growth both in point of size and number of American military attache 
offices which lasted throughout the wartime period.!7 Some of these offices 
were thus able to contribute notably to the success of the war effort by 
engaging in such diverse operations as espionage, counterespionage, 
passport control, propaganda activities, interrogation of escaped Allied 
prisoners of war and enemy deserters, detection of smuggling, and the 
location of hostile communications facilities. This added activity also 
demanded a corresponding expansion in the size of the departmental group 
in Washington that was charged with supporting the military attachés 
and processing their numerous reports. Early in 1918, therefore, it was 
decided to form a separate organization (M.I. 5) for that specific purpose, 
which soon came to be one of the largest sections of the Positive Branch.!8 

On 12 August 1917, following a formal request from Headquarters, AEF, 
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France, for 50 men in the grade of sergeant of infantry to assist in performing 
the overseas counterespionage mission, a Corps of Intelligence Police (CIP) 
was created to operate under direct supervision of the War College Division, 
General Staff.!9 Control of the detailed development of this new Corps 
naturally devolved upon the Chief of the Military Intelligence Section, WCD, 
and he continued to hold this same responsibility when the departmental 
military intelligence agency was later removed from the War College 
Division. On 28 November 1917, the total strength of the CIP was increased 
to 300, so as to make 250 sergeants of infantry available for assignment 
in the United States.2° These carefully selected non-commissioned officers 
were then placed on special investigative duty both in Washington and 
the field. In the latter case, they were concentrated principally within the 
New York City, Southern Department and Western Department areas, 
in order to cover the more sensitive sections of the country from the 
counterespionage viewpoint.?! 

The important need of providing competent and trustworthy interpreters 
for service within the AEF, France, also promptly posed a major personnel 
problem to the departmental military intelligence authorities. On 23 May 
1917, the Chief of the War College Division obtained approval from the 
Secretary of War to grant commissions in the Officers Reserve Corps to 
a limited number of qualified interpreters, who were immediately allocated 
to headquarters of the larger tactical units scheduled for early overseas 
shipment. This expedient soon proved to be inadequate, though, so less 
than two months later it was felt necessary to recommend the creation 
of a regular Corps of Interpreters for the purpose of procuring more suitable 
personnel and insuring a closer affiliation between the interpreter effort 
and the Military Intelligence Section of the General Staff.22 With this 
proposal gaining official approval on 14 July 1917, orders were then issued 
without delay establishing a Corps of Interpreters, National Army, to operate 
under the Chief of Staff.?3 

The new Corps of Interpreters received an original personnel author- 
ization of 17 captains, 41 first lieutenants and 72 sergeants of infantry, 
and every possible effort was made to maintain it constantly at full strength. 
This was accomplished chiefly through local military boards convened in 
various parts of the country for the express purpose of conducting interpreter 
examinations. Special examinations were likewise held in Washington under 
War Department sponsorship. Members of the Corps of Interpreters thus 
continued to function during the rest of the war period, not only within 
all the more important field headquarters but also the departmental military 
intelligence agency itself. 

In addition to the numerous activities already mentioned, the depart- 
mental agency directly supervised the following military intelligence in- 
stallations in the field: 
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1. Port of embarkation intelligence units located at Hoboken, N.J. and 
Newport News, Va. 

2. Plant protection district offices (14) covering the entire country. 

3. Postal, telephone, telegraph and radio censorship stations, operating 
throughout the United States and in Honolulu, Manila, Cristobal (C.Z.), 
San Juan (P.R.), Shanghai and Port au Prince (U.S. Marine Corps 
personnel). 

4. A multitude of field intelligence offices, both regular and special, 
operating at all major Army posts, camps and stations, including 
airfields, hospitals, arsenals and war prison barracks. 

5. Intelligence units at schools having R.O.T.C. units. 


It should also be recalled that under the provisions of a general order 
issued back in April 1916, the Army Department Commanders had been 
instructed to form intelligence offices at their respective headquarters and 
to operate them more or less as branch offices of the War College Division 
of the General Staff. Based upon this earlier authority, the departmental 
intelligence officials in Washington still exercised a close control over such 
offices, particularly relative to counterintelligence matters.25 

It becomes readily apparent, therefore, that the departmental military 
intelligence agency during World War I not only grew rapidly into a most 
intricate and comprehensive organization in every respect but also soon 
developed tentacles which extended throughout the United States and 
reached into every corner of the globe. Furthermore, these widespread 
activities even encompassed several new fields of endeavor that were not 
previously associated with the Army intelligence mission. The vast scope 
and scale of its operations naturally placed a severe strain upon the limited 
resources initially available to the agency and it remained almost impossible 
to procure qualified personnel in support of the indicated expansion. Serious 
complications thus promptly arose and threatened to handicap the successful 
performance of the entire organization. One of the most troublesome of 
the problems that did develop, for example, was how best to achieve a 
satisfactory coordination of effort for military intelligence operations under 
the difficult conditions of worldwide war. This particular problem will 
be discussed in the next chapter. 
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Notes 


1. "The work of the Military Intelligence Division of the War Department General Staff 
during the war won the repeated encomiums of all who knew about it. Necessarily secret 
in character and never appearing on the front pages of the papers, I record here my tribute 
to the patriotism and efficiency of this able group of American citizens.” March, op. cit., 
pp. 229-30. 

2. Maj. Van Deman received his regular promotion to lieutenant colonel on 15 May 1917 
and a temporary one to colonel, effective 5 August 1917. 


3. Ltr., Lt. Col. С.С. Dansey to Ch., WCD, 13 June 1917. WCD 9971-35, incl. 2. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 


4. Gen. Van Deman further states that he consulted with and received "much valuable 
advice from the intelligence officer assigned to the French Military Mission in Washington." 
See: "Van Deman Hist. Memo," 8 April 1949. Although the name of this officer is not 
given, he was probably referring to a Maj. Grimpel who arrived in Washington during 
September 1917 to serve with the French High Commission. 

5. At this particular time, the British military intelligence agency in London was organized 
into nine different sections. See: MID 10186-3, incl. 1, 12 September 1917. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

6. The exact date when this British-type organization was ordered for MID is obscure 
but can be definitely placed between 18 December 1917 and 12 January 1918. See: "Hist. 
MID" (3), p. 47. 

7. This outline is based primarily upon material contained in "Hist. MID" (S), I-VIII. 
Several intelligence terms and organizations not yet introduced are necessarily mentioned, 
which will be further explained during subsequent discussions. 

8. See: Memo for AG, 15 October 1918, sub: Military Morale Section. AWC 639-224. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. The order creating the Morale Branch of the General Staff 
was WD GO 94, dated 19 October 1918. 


9. See: Ltr., Lt. Col. С.С. Dansey to Maj. Van Deman, 1 May 1917. MIS 9944-2-3. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 

10. "Hist. MID" (S), p. 3. The term "negative intelligence" fell into gradual disrepute 
following World War I and was replaced by "counterintelligence." It had never been particularly 
appropriate because the defeat of an enemy intelligence effort plainly calls for positive rather 
than negative action. On the other hand, the term "positive intelligence" continued to linger 
on both during and after World War II. 

11. M.I. 1—Administration, was placed in a separate category so it could operate directly 
under the Director of Military Intelligence through the Division Executive. 


12. By the time of the Armistice, this New York Branch was employing the following 
personnel: Officers, 25; Corps of Intelligence Police, 52; Civilian Inspectors, 51; and Clerical 
Personnel, 36. See: "Hist. MID" (S), p. 1536. 

13. Ibid., pp. 1629 and 1634. A small branch office was also formed in June 1918 at San 
juan, P.R. 

1&. This badly needed authority was not finally granted until 2 April 1921. See: Ltr., ACofS 
G-2, to TAG. MID 24-481-201. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

15. Mr. Biddle was at this time "in charge of the office of Vincent Astor" in New York 
City. See: Hist. MID" (S), Biographical Record. 

16. Ltr., Van Deman to Felix Frankfurter, 30 August 1917. WCD 10186-3. Records of 
WDGS. National Archives. 

17. There were 16 American military attaché posts in operation when the war started. 


By the time of the Armistice, this total had increased to 29 and involved the assignment 
of more than 100 officers. See: “Hist. MID” (S), p. 346. 
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18. Ibid., p. 381. A force consisting of 40 clerks and stenographers was maintained їп M.I. 5 
for the sole purpose of handling the volume of correspondence carried on between MID and 
the American military attaché offices. 

19. Authority for this action was derived from sec. 2 of PL 12, 75th Cong., Ist sess., 
18 May 1917, which had granted the President power to increase the Army temporarily 
in order to meet the national emergency. 

20. The CIP allotment for the AEF, France, remained fixed at 50 until January 1918, 
when a gradual increase was authorized to an ultimate strength of 750. Because of the Armistice 
and consequent rapid demobilization, however, this total strength figure was never actually 
reached. See: CIC School Pamph. "Counter-Intelligence Corps History and Mission in World 
War II" (Fort Holabird, undated), p. 2. 

21. "Hist. MID" (S), p. 56. The official records of the CIP were kept in the personnel 
subsection of M.I. 1 (Administration). 

22. Memo, Kuhn for CofS, 25 May 1917. WCD 10100-1. Records of WDGS. National 
Archives. 

25. WD GO 95, 14 July 1917, quoting the same Presidential authority as that which had 
been utilized in creating the CIP. 

24. A complete list, giving the full name and location of these various field installations, 
is presented in "Hist. MID" (S), pp. 91-111. The grand total comes to well over 500 different 
units. 

25. See: "Instructions for Department Intelligence Officers," 28 July 1917. WCD 10186- 
1. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


Chapter III 
Coordination Requirements 


The rapid growth of the departmental military intelligence agency during 
World War I was accompanied by a parallel increase in the demands for 
achieving an adequate coordination of effort with other organizations en- 
gaged in related activities. This complex problem not only embraced the 
numerous interested groups within the military establishment itself but 
even more so a multitude of outside instrumentalities, both governmental 
and nongovernmental. While several of the indicated requirements for 
attaining a favorable coordination of effort seem to have been promptly 
recognized and effectively met by the military intelligence authorities, many 
of them on the other hand continued to remain badly unresolved or were 
simply ignored until brought to light by some important operational failure. 
However, with the entire nation being deliberately mobilized in full support 
of the war, the number of civilian agencies involved in military activities 
kept mounting. This also served to multiply greatly the needs for intelligence 
coordination, particularly with reference to the security of the military 
information function. 

Prior to the start of the war, inter-agency coordination in varying degrees 
had been regularly maintained between the departmental military intel- 
ligence agency and other governmental elements dealing with similar 
matters, especially those within the Navy and State Departments. Most 
of this bilateral coordination was accomplished through the mutual exchange 
of liaison officers or by means of informal contacts instituted at the working 
level among the officials directly concerned. Besides, if at any particular 
time it appeared necessary for the War Department intelligence personnel 
to secure active cooperation from additional governmental elements, such 
as the Departments of Justice, Treasury, Interior and Commerce, or even 
the local police, this could usually be conveniently arranged. The worldwide 
military attaché system as it currently existed both in Washington and 
abroad also provided a readily available medium for obtaining foreign 
intelligence coordination whenever that action became desirable. These 
relatively simply peacetime practices, however, were obviously poorly de- 
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signed to handle the difficult problems of military intelligence coordina- 
tion stemming from an all-out war effort. Prompt and decisive steps on 
the part of the responsible intelligence authorities in the War Department 
were thus plainly indicated to remedy a potentially dangerous situation. 

The top coordinating body of the United States government at the 
outbreak of World War I was its Council of National Defense, which had 
been formed on 29 August 1916 and was composed of the Secretaries 
of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor.! А seven-member 
Advisory Commission was also designated to assist this Council, as follows: 
Transportation and Communications—Mr. Daniel Willard (Chairman); 
Munitions and Manufacturing—Mr. Howard E. Coffin; Supplies and 
Clothing—Mr. Julius Rosenwald; Raw Materials, Minerals and Metals— 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch; Engineering and Education—Dr. Hollis Godfrey; 
Labor—Mr. Samuel Gompers; Medicine, Surgery and Sanitation— Dr. 
Franklin Н. Martin 

The departmental military intelligence agency had few occasions to 
develop any direct contacts either with the Council of National Defense 
or its Advisory Commission because both of these top bodies functioned 
largely on the policy-making level. Nevertheless, immediately under the 
National Defense Council and controlled by it was a very active group 
of operating agencies, such as the Food Administration, Committee on 
Public Information, War Trade Board, War Industries Board, National 
Research Council and Censorship Bureau, that habitually required military 
information for their own use and, in return, were perfectly willing to 
furnish needed data to the departmental military intelligence agency. The 
early establishment of an efficient liaison system between MID and these 
key wartime operational elements of the government, therefore, was of 
utmost importance. 

As the war progressed, it also became increasingly evident that the 
intelligence agency of the War Department would have to maintain a much 
closer relationship with many more governmental organizations than ever 
before. For example, the Bureau of Mines, Forestry Service, Alien Property 
Custodian, and Geological Survey had already developed into valuable sources 
of information. The constantly rising tempo of intelligence activities going 
on throughout the country likewise kept pointing toward the adoption 
of better liaison procedures among the interested executive departments 
of the government.3 When these outside factors were all added to the 
ever-growing coordination requirements being demanded within the 
military establishment itself, the resultant liaison problem was soon truly 
prodigious. 

As a striking illustration of the eventual development of this marked 
trend toward greater coordination requirements, the departmental military 
intelligence agency, on 4 November 1918, was found to be maintaining 
some form of official liaison in the Washington area with the following 
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listed organizations and utilizing the full-time services of a total of 21 
officers for that particular purpose: 


Outside Agencies War Department Agencies 
Department of Agriculture Adjutant General’s Department 
Alien Property Custodian Chemical Warfare Service 
American Red Cross Chief of Coast Artillery 
British Embassy Chief of Engineers 
Carnegie Institute Chief of Field Artillery 
Department of Commerce Construction Division - 
Committee on Public Information Director of Purchase, Storage & Traffic 
Council of National Defense Inspector General 
Federal Reserve Board Judge Advocate General 
Federal Trade Commission Ordnance Department 
Food Administration Provost-Marshal General 
French High Commission Quartermaster General 
Fuel Administration Signal Corps 
Department of Interior Statistical Branch (General Staff) 
Joint Information Commission Surgeon General 

on Minerals & Derivatives Secretary of War* 
Department of Justice 
Department of Labor 


Marine Corps Headquarters 
Bureau of Military Aeronautics 
National Geographic Society 
Navy Department 
Office of Naval Intelligence 
Pan-American Union 
Plant Protection Service 
Port Office Department 
Railroad Administration 
Shipping Board 
Department of State 
Department of Treasury 
U.S. Geological Survey 
War Industries Board 
War Trade Board 
War Trade Intelligence 

The Chief of the Military Intelligence Section, War College Division, 
came face to face with his initial problem in inter-Allied intelligence 
coordination less than three weeks after the war declaration, when the 
Balfour and Joffre- Viviani Missions arrived in the United States respectively 
from England and France? An announced goal for these two missions 
was to provide the American mobilization authorities with practical 
assistance and advice based upon British and French experiences extending 
over a three-year period of war. Both of them, therefore, included a carefully 
selected assignment of military staff officers scheduled to remain in 
Washington and render this type of help on a continuing basis. Their 
military intelligence specialists, who were promptly referred to Major Van 
Deman of the Army General Staff, not only held appropriate authority 
for developing closer ties with the War College Division but also appeared 
most anxious to do so. 


The question of arranging for inter-Allied military intelligence coordi- 
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nation was not a simple one because an effective system had to be devised 
which could obtain the desired results both in London and Paris, as well 
as in Washington. The system would also have to be designed to ensure 
a suitable coordination of effort with each of the higher Allied force 
headquarters in the field, including a General Headquarters (GHQ) of the 
AEF in France and any superior U.S. Naval Headquarters formed in western 
Europe.® Additionally, there was the problem of working out an agreement 
for proper intelligence collaboration among the Allied military attachés 
stationed within the neutral countries, particularly those adjacent to the 
different war theaters. While some of these matters might be adjusted 
in a comparatively simple manner, others would probably have to await 
the passage of future events. On the whole, though, the final record in 
regard to military intelligence cooperation among the three principal Allied 
nations, especially at the operational level, was notably impressive. 

The early arrival of the British and French military intelligence 
representatives in the United States also helped Major Van Deman to 
solve some of his other more troublesome problems. One result, for example, 
was an arrangement to have Lt. Col. H.A. Pakenham of the British Army 
assigned to the Military Intelligence Branch of the General Staff in February 
1918. Being an experienced counterintelligence officer, he could not only 
give the American authorities a great deal of technical assistance in such 
matters but also speed up the mutual exchange of security information 
between the two national intelligence agencies." Likewise, оп 28 March 
1918, Lt. M. Bourgeois of the French Army joined the same branch to 
act "in the capacity of French liaison officer." ? 

In contrast to the prompt adoption of these measures designed to devise 
a satisfactory system for inter-Allied intelligence coordination, it took the 
War Department almost an entire year to reach a realistic understanding 
of its own foreign liaison problem. Eventually, though, effective 5 February 
1918, an official "foreign liaison service" w..s created and necessary orders 
were issued to install "one channel through which all information of a 
military nature, imparted to the foreign military representatives, will be 
supervised and controlled." Lt. Col Constant Cordier, GSC, from the 
departmental military intelligence agency, was then appointed to be the 
War Department Liaison Officer and instructed to operate directly under 
the Chief of Staff? 

The British government was in favor of enlarging the Office of the 
American Military Attaché in London!? and changing it "into a commission 
of several officers who will keep in touch with all phases of military 
preparation in England and transmit it for the use of the War College." 
While this plan was generally acceptable to Secretary of War Baker, he 
wanted to insure that the orders issued to members of the commission 
would "make clear that they had no power beyond collecting and forwarding 
to the War College information and such suggestions as may be made 
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by the British military authorities for our consideration. "!! 

It remained much more difficult to accomplish any arrangement along 
these same lines in Paris because the United States Army was already 
in the process of organizing a full-scale General Headquarters in France. 
The American Military Attache’ within that country would thus not only 
be required to maintain his normal diplomatic relationship with the French 
government but also have to work very closely with the AEF authorities 
in executing many of his important military intelligence responsibilities. ! 

The ticklish question of what command authority, if any, General Pershing 
should enjoy over the American military attachés stationed throughout 
western Europe presumably had been settled prior to his departure for 
France by a sentence contained in his official letter of instructions, as signed 
by Secretary of War Baker on 26 May 1917. This sentence specifically 
exempted from AEF command “the Military AttacheS and others of the 
Army who may be on duty directly with our several embassies.” !3 Regardless 
of these explicit instructions, on 24 September 1917, GHQ AEF ordered 
the three Assistant Military Attachés in London to report without delay 
for duty with the Commanding Officer, Base Section No. 3, Line of 
Communications. This embarrassing situation was soon straightened out 
in a satisfactory manner, though, after a cable addressed to the “Commanding 
General of the AEF” from the Chief of Staff had called attention to the 
command restrictions which were included in his official letter of 
instructions. !4 

By far the most important coordination problem confronting the military 
intelligence authorities during early 1917 was how best to install an effective 
working relationship back and forth between the departmental agency in 
Washington and the intelligence section of the AEF in France. Both of 
the intelligence chiefs concerned were apparently so completely engulfed 
in trying to solve their own immediate problems that they could seldom 
find any time to consult with each other unless some major incident 
demanded a hurried exchange of cables. Besides, their two paths were 
basically divergent, in that the military intelligence effort within the United 
States was mainly concentrated on security matters, and major emphasis 
in France was naturally being placed upon combat intelligence operations. 
Since there had been a conspicuous absence of either formal or informal 
liaison originally established between the two agencies, considerable 
confusion and duplication of effort soon developed, especially in respect 
to their individual responsibilities for producing foreign intelligence. 

When General Pershing sailed for France aboard the SS Baltic, on 28 
May 1917, his accompanying advance party consisted of 190 persons, 
including Maj. (later Maj. Gen.) Dennis E. Nolan, GSC, who had already 
been chosen to be the intelligence chief for the AEF.!5 One of the principal 
questions facing the newly designated Commander in Chief upon his arrival 
in France was how he should organize his General Headquarters staff in 
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order to conduct successfully the impending military operations. In seeking 
a satisfactory solution to this difficult problem he could not count on any 
established American precedent for guidance because the United States 
Army had never before formed a general staff group for the purpose of 
directing large-scale combat operations within a distant theater of war. 
After studying the foreign general staffs which were performing in France 
and "selecting from each the features best adapted to our basic organization, 
and fortified by our own early experience in the war," a firm decision 
in the matter was duly reached.!$ It called for the creation of five general 
staff sections, each headed by an assistant to the chief of the general staff, 
with specific tasks allotted, as follows: 


G-1— Organization and equipment, replacements, tonnage priority of 
overseas shipment, auxiliary welfare associations. 

G-2—Censorship, enemy intelligence, gathering and disseminating 
information, preparation of maps. 

G-3—Strategic studies and plans, troop movements, supervision of 
combat operations. 

G-4—Coordination of supply, construction, transport for combat, 
operations of Service of Supply, hospitalization, evacuation of sick 
and wounded. 

G-5—Supervision of schools, direction and coordination of education and 
training.” 

In accordance with his given mission, Col. D.E. Nolan,!8 the ACofS G- 
2, AEF, chose to divide the G-2 (Intelligence) Section into four different 
divisions, as follows: Military Information Division (Col. A.L. Conger); 
Secret Service Division (Lt. Col. W.O. Reed, later Col. A.B. Coxe); 
Topographical, Map Supply, and Sound and Flash Ranging Division (Col. 
R.G. Alexander); Censorship and Press Division (Col. W.C. Sweeney).!9 

With the possible exception of the amalgamation of sound and flash 
ranging activities with the topographic and mapping group, this initial 
organization for the G-2 Section not only demonstrated a logical functional 
assignment but also proved to be of lasting duration. Among its primary 
tasks was to prepare and disseminate the following intelligence documents: 


Summary of Intelligence (Secret)—Intended to keep the general staff 
abreast of major military, political and economic events taking place 
throughout the world. 

Summary of Information (Confidential) —Designed to inform subordinate 
commanders about activities taking place along the western front. 

Press Review (Secret, later Confidential) —Distributed to the GHQ staff 
only, in order to fulfill the need of its personnel for noting public opinion 
trends. 
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Summary of Air Intelligence (usually Secret) — To enable all air units 
to remain thoroughly conversant with the enemy air situation and latest 
air developments. 

Official Communique and Daily Cablegrams (usually Secret)—To inform 
the War Department.?? 


General Nolan felt strongly that his AEF Intelligence Section should 
be "concerned with watching the enemy, not only along the whole western 
front, but on the Russian, Macedonian, and Italian fronts as well, as success 
or failure by the enemy on these fronts of course affected his operations 
on the western front, our immediate concern.’2! However, this ambitious 
concept promptly stirred up a heated controversy because, if carried to 
an extreme, AEF activities in that direction would plainly infringe upon 
the accepted responsibilities of the War Department itself. 

In theory, the proper method for settling this functional dispute should 
have been to establish an all-inclusive system aimed at insuring the prompt 
and continuous flow of information from each war front directly into the 
departmental military intelligence agency. Such centralization was patently 
called for under the premise that, although the AEF might well possess 
some excellent sources of information concerning the war fronts other 
than its own, it could not possibly command all or even a large proportion 
of them. With the War Department remaining in the best position to 
evaluate correctly whatever information was obtained from any source, 
the departmental agency ought to be held responsible for providing the 
Commander in Chief, AEF, with his required military intelligence about 
the other fronts. Unfortunately, since that agency was neither properly 
organized nor prepared to accomplish this important mission for the AEF, 
the latter simply took over by default?? The eventual result was a great 
deal of independent intelligence activity on the part of the AEF officials, 
while much of this same activity was being duplicated within the War 
Department. Of even greater moment, though, was the fact that the 
departmental intelligence agency failed to carry out its own basic respon- 
sibility for acting as a final arbiter in the evaluation of foreign military 
information. 

Field cooperation between G-2 AEF and its British and French coun- 
terparts was usually maintained either by direct personal contact or the 
mutual exchange of liaison officers.?? Additionally, in August 1917, an Inter- 
Allied Bureau was formed in Paris, composed of the Allied military personnel 
who were attached to the Second (Intelligence) Bureau of the French War 
Ministry. The announced goal of this new bureau was "to provide for 
a rapid and regular exchange of information on trade, political, economic, 
and industrial conditions in enemy and neutral countries, and the activity 
of enemy agents in Allied and neutral countries. "?^ While Maj. Royall Taylor, 
Chief of the American Military Mission in France, which operated very 
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closely with the Inter-Allied Bureau, did collaborate effectively with the 
AEF intelligence authorities, there is. no evidence that the departmental 
military intelligence agency ever received any helpful information from 
his group, either directly or indirectly through the American Military Attaché 
in Paris. G-2 AEF also decided to establish several "information centers" 
in adjoining neutral countries for the purpose of obtaining military and 
political information for AEF counterespionage use25 Here again, there 
does not seem to have been any positive system of coordination developed 
to assist the personnel of these AEF groups and the American military 
attachés stationed within the same countries who were already conducting 
similar activities. As a matter of fact, there was still no suitable coordination 
plan in existence between G-2 AEF and the departmental intelligence agency 
back in Washington. 

The precise reasons for this lack of appropriate military intelligence 
coordination between the War Department and GHQ AEF remain most 
difficult to comprehend. Colonels Van Deman and Nolan were close personal 
friends who had previously served together on general staff duty in 
Washington and were both graduates of the original Military Information 
Division of the Adjutant General's Office. Also, in view of the obvious 
importance of the matter, the claim that they were too deeply engrossed 
in problems connected with organizing their own agencies can hardly suffice 
as a valid excuse for such a failure. It probably represented one of the 
more serious symptoms of the general attitude which prevailed throughout 
GHQ AEF and extended even to the Commander in Chief himself, wherein 
its members were not only extremely critical of the support being rendered 
to them by the War Department but also were quick to resent any implication 
that GHQ AEF was in any sense subordinate thereto.?6 

Finally, on 27 October 1917, the War Department addressed a firm note 
of protest to G-2 AEF, pointing out that prior to the establishment of 
the AEF in France, the departmental military intelligence agency had been 
regularly receiving a wide variety of excellent reports about the French 
Army from the American Military Mission in Paris. Now, however, this 
valuable source of information was not functioning in a satisfactory 
manner. Five months later, after nothing had come from the official 
protest, Colonel Van Deman wrote personally to Colonel Nolan and 
proposed that a qualified officer should be sent from Washington to Paris 
for the express purpose of providing a direct War Department contact 
inside the French Second Bureau.?® Colonel Nolan's reaction to this idea 
was distinctly unfavorable, as he believed it would be much better if his 
own section remained the sole American contact with the Second Bureau. 
Nevertheless, he did offer to forward any of the intelligence publications 
his section was currently receiving from the French authorities which might 
be of interest in Washington.?? By the time this rather inconclusive answer 
reached the War Department, Colonel Van Deman was already in the 
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midst of last minute departure preparations for duty in France, so he turned 
the matter over to Colonel Churchill, his successor. The latter subsequently 
concurred with Colonel Nolan that the AEF should continue to furnish 
the only direct contact with the Second Bureau in France.?? 

Another subsequent step, taken on a higher level and deliberately designed 
to improve coordination procedures between the two top American military 
intelligence agencies, did prove to be more successful. It was initiated by 
the following cable from General March to General Pershing, dated 17 
July 1918: 

Military Intelligence Branch convinced that immediate liaison should be 

established between them and G-2, for this reason an officer will be sent 

to France to give information of the organization of Intelligence Service 

in the United States, and to ascertain the desires and needs of G-2. This 

relates particularly to Counter-Espionage and Counter-Espionage organiza- 

tion. This officer will be sent at once to stay long enough to accomplish 
the object stated.?! 

Maj. William С. Smiley, Executive Officer of M.I. 3, the section charged 
with "counter-espionage within the military establishment," was the officer 
selected by the War Department to undertake this special liaison mission.? 
He left the United States on 18 August 1918 and returned approximately 
four months later. While he was assigned to the AEF he worked directly 
under Maj. (later Col.) Aristides Moreno, the G-2 counterespionage chief. 
He must have performed his duties in an exceptionally capable manner 
because, on 12 September 1918, General Nolan wrote to General Churchill 
stating that "[Smiley] is certainly very energetic and earnest, and apparently 
knows the subject." 3? 

When Colonel Van Deman reported for duty with the AEF late in June 
1918, General Pershing felt that he first ought to become intimately familiar 
with all details of the AEF intelligence work, especially its combat phases 
and the activities being carried on in collaboration with the Allies. It was 
also agreed that he should "look over the Military Attaché offices in the 
neutral countries.'?4 

In compliance with those verbal instructions, Colonel Van Deman 
promptly proceeded to visit the Office of the American Military Attache 
in Paris to straighten out a misunderstanding which had recently occurred 
there between that office and G-2, Service of Supply (SOS), АЕЕ.35 The 
latter organization had been conducting large-scale counterintelligence 
operations throughout France in the rear of the Zone of Operations and 
furnishing personnel for assignment to the port control units that were 
stationed at the various AEF Ports of Debarkation. There was a great 
deal of confusion in the minds of all concerned as to the exact delimitation 
of responsibility which should apply between the Military Attaché in Paris 
and G-2 SOS, especially in connection with the issuance of clearances for 
United States passports and visas. Under normal peacetime conditions this 
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clearance task would be handled entirely by Department of State officials, 
but the Military Attache; as an embassy member, was ordinarily granted 
a courtesy review whenever the case appeared to have any military 
implications. Under the wartime conditions, however, the Headquarters, 
AEF, was not only demanding complete information on all applications 
for American passports and visas but also an authoritative voice in 
determining whether or not they ought to receive final approval. Colonel 
Van Deman thus recommended that the American Military Attache in 
Paris should turn over all his passport and visa review activities to G- 
2 SOS but still continue to remain in close touch with that official in 
order to render him every possible assistance. As soon as the local State 
Department officials had concurred in this plan, it was put into actual 
effect. Shortly afterwards, though, the Department of State authorized the 
formation of a central Passport Control Office for Paris in which the military 
authorities were fully represented.36 

During this same visit to Paris, Colonel Van Deman managed to consult 
with Capt. Henry A. Stickney, the United States Army representative in 
the French postal censorship organization, and the Chief of the French 
Second Bureau, for the purpose of improving coordination procedures within 
that important security field." He then moved on to Switzerland and 
remained in that key neutral country for approximately two weeks, not 
only to discuss the local military intelligence situation with Col. W.F.H. 
Godson, the American Military Attache in Berne, but also to talk with 
the American consular officials who were personally performing the 
passport and visa control mission. He likewise conferred on matters of 
common interest with each of the Allied Military Attaches stationed in 
Switzerland. As a result, he was soon able to report to General Churchill 
that, for this country at least, "we will be able to get better and more 
effective cooperation locally, particularly in counter-espionage work.''38 

Colonel Van Deman's next visit was to England, commencing 25 August 
1918, where he found the intelligence coordination situation in a completely 
unsatisfactory state. This was due mainly to a series of objections that 
had been consistently raised by Mr. Robert P. Skinner, the United States 
Consul General in England, against granting any authority whatsoever to 
the American Military or Naval Attaches for passing upon visa applications. 
Mr. Skinner claimed that such action would compromise the established 
prerogatives of the Consular Service, even though special arrangements 
had already been made in Washington between the Departments of State 
and War which provided that all visa applications for persons wishing 
to come to the United States would be referred to the appropriate service 
attachés for prior investigation and approval As a matter of fact, this 
new agreement had been duly circularized throughout the diplomatic and 
consular offices on a worldwide Баѕіѕ.40 
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Because England had been officially designated as Base No. 3 of the 
SOS, AEF, Colonel Van Deman thought that a central Passport Control 
Office with full military representation should be organized in London 
to operate in the same manner as the one recently formed in Paris. His 
proposition was also supported by the War Department, Headquarters 
of the AEF, American Embassy in London, and British intelligence 
authorities, with only Mr. Skinner objecting. Having met with repeated 
rebuffs from this Consul General in attempting to protect the military 
security interest in passport and visa cases, Colonel Slocum, the American 
Military Attache' in London, felt that it would be much better, though, 
if the War Department organized its own Military Permit Office in England. 
Such an office, conforming to the British and French systems, would then 
give the port control officers final authority for refusing permission to 
anyone departing for the United States unless they held a valid permit 
showing among other things that an American service attache had approved 
the issuance of their passport or visa.4! Notwithstanding, despite strenuous 
efforts on the part of Colonel Van Deman to solve this distressing problem, 
Mr. Skinner refused to alter his position in the least, and the matter continued 
to remain unsettled for the rest of the wartime period.^? 

Colonel Van Deman attained better success on this trip to England in 
working out another difficult coordination problem, which was actually 
concerned with military intelligence cooperation in Holland. He attended 
a conference of Allied intelligence authorities, held in London on 31 August 
1918, to discuss that particular subject as an official United States Army 
representative.*3 Presided over by the British Director of Military Intel- 
ligence, the conference also included appropriate representatives from the 
British Expeditionary Force, French Second Bureau, and Belgian Army, 
as well as the British and French Military Attaches stationed іп The Hague.^ 

The principal point at issue with reference to the intelligence situation 
in Holland was derived from the fact that the Belgian Military Attache, 
as senior Allied officer in The Hague, believed he should exercise a high 
degree of personal control over the joint intelligence effort being conducted 
therein. Such control was not satisfactory to either the British or French 
Army officials because they did not have complete confidence in the security 
of the Belgian intelligence organization. An agreement was thus reached 
at the conference to establish two combined committees for the specific 
purpose of coordinating the intelligence effort in Holland, one to operate 
in The Hague and the other in London. The Hague Committee, made 
up of the four interested Allied Military Attaches, was to decide “all local 
questions arising between services, such as agents, exchange of information 
and general coordination of work," while the London Committee, of similar 
national composition, would "consider all questions of principle which 
cannot be settled locally in Holland."45 

On 6 September 1918, Colonel Van Deman journeyed to Holland in 
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order to observe the military intelligence situation within that small but 
important country and to help initiate the provisions of the recent London 
conference agreement. He found that mutual cooperation between the 
Office of the Military Attache in The Hague and the several State De- 
partment officials who were performing security functions was excellent. 
Furthermore, the American Military Attaché had been controlling a number 
of intelligence agents for some time who could travel freely back and forth 
between Holland and Germany and furnish extremely valuable information 
to the United States Army. Although there was still a considerable amount 
of confusion existing in connection with some earlier instructions which 
had been issued about forwarding information directly to G-2, AEF, this 
comparatively minor problem was soon settled without difficulty.^" 

Colonel Van Deman returned to London. on 18 September 1919 and 
then continued his drive to achieve a better coordination of intelligence 
effort in western Europe by conferring with Col. Oscar N. Solbert, the 
American Military Attache accredited both to Denmark and Norway. He 
also had an audience with Secretary of War Baker, who happened to be 
visiting in England at that particular time, and arranged to return to France 
as a member of the Baker party. Upon arriving in Paris on 2 October 
1918, he proceeded to discuss the military propaganda situation there with 
Capt. Walter Lippmann; Allied code and cipher matters with Capt. H.O. 
Yardley; and undercover intelligence operations in Switzerland and Italy 
with Capt. K.V. Voska of the AEF.48 After spending several days visiting 
the French Second Bureau in company with Captain Voska, he finally 
reported back to Chaumont on 11 October 1918. Although General Nolan 
was currently at the front commanding combat troops, Colonel Van Deman 
later acquainted him with the various problems that had come to light 
during the course of his extensive coordination trip.5? 

These belated steps that were taken by Colonel Van Deman during the 
closing months of the war to secure a better coordination of effort among 
the numerous and varied elements performing military intelligence 
functions plainly serve to illustrate the vital role of coordination in 
contributing to the possible success or failure of intelligence operations. 
They also show the tremendous value of personal field trips by appropriate 
directive officials in seeking to establish more favorable coordinating 
procedures. At the same time, though, they bring into sharp focus the 
critical question of why the military intelligence authorities in World War 
I failed to arrange for a series of regular visits of such nature at a much 
earlier date. It certainly seems clear that if this had been done, the entire 
American military intelligence effort would have been conducted on a more 
efficient basis, right from the start. 

Another instance wherein proper coordination measures were noticeably 
neglected was connected with military intelligence training. There was 
initially no centralized supervision of that type of training provided for 
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in the United States at all. This caused a marked failure to develop capable 
intelligence officers (LO.'s) within the new divisions which were being 
readied for early movement to France. Actually, it was not until 7 November 
1917 that the departmental authorities started to participate in field 
intelligence training by inaugurating a two-week course of instruction for 
divisional I.0.’s at the Army War College?! Militating directly against the 
success of this school, however, was the brevity of its course and the fact 
that it placed an undue emphasis on security matters at the expense of 
other important military intelligence responsibilities. 

The intelligence training problem for the Army came to a predictable 
head early in December 1917, when the Commanding General, AEF, cabled 
the Chief of the War Plans Division, WDGS, that: "Trained intelligence 
officers (I.O.’s) are an absolute necessity for each organized Division and 
Corps. Opportunity for technical instruction of these officers does not exist 
in the United States. Recommend that intelligence officers of each organized 
Division be sent here to learn duties and await the arrival of his Division.”>? 

In accordance with this AEF recommendation, a system was shortly 
adopted in the United States to have each division I.O. detached from 
his unit approximately three months before the projected overseas sailing 
date of his division and sent ahead to France for the express purpose 
of undergoing a special course of intelligence instruction. This special course 
originally consisted merely of a brief visit to the war front followed by 
attendance at the AEF General Staff College in Langres, France? During 
July 1918, though, after the AEF had finally established a separate and 
comprehensive Intelligence School at Langres, conditions became greatly 
improved.*4 

While this new system did possess the admitted advantage of providing 
the LO.'s with valuable technical training in combat intelligence, it also 
served to deprive their own divisions of their services just when they should 
have been completing the organization of an effective intelligence section 
and learning to function properly as members of a divisional general staff 
team. On the other hand, most of the intelligence training emphasis at 
the various cantonments in the United States was still being concentrated 
mainly upon counterintelligence matters, which showed a glaring lack of 
instructional balance chargeable directly against the War Department itself. 

To help straighten out this obviously unsatisfactory intelligence training 
situation, Col. F.L. Dengler was ordered back from France to establish 
a training section (M.I. 9) in the departmental military intelligence agency 
and to be the "general liaison officer between MID and G-2, А.Е.Е.”55 
An agreement was also soon reached between the War Plans Division, 
WDGS, and the AEF, to have selected officers and men with combat 
experience returned to the United States for assignment as instructors 
in the divisions currently receiving overseas їгаіпіпо.56 Moreover, qualified 
intelligence instructors would be specifically included within these special 
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personnel groups.*” 

This attempt by the departmental military intelligence agency to enter 
directly into the field intelligence training picture promptly brought forth 
a sharp note of protest from Brig. Gen. Lytle Brown, Director of the War 
Plans Division, WDGS. General Brown declared in no uncertain terms 
he was under the distinct impression that all training matters had been 
assigned as a sole responsibility for the Training and Instruction Branch 
of his own general staff division to perform. He considered, therefore, 
that the Military Intelligence Branch could act only in an advisory capacity 
for intelligence training and strongly recommended the scheduling of a 
representative conference without further delay to reach a formal 
understanding on the subject. A conference of such nature was then held 
on 12 August 1918, with General Brown and Col. Robert J. Fleming, Chief 
of the Training and Instruction Branch, attending for the War Plans 
Division, and Colonel Dengler representing the Military Intelligence 
Branch. 5 An agreement was then reached therein that all basic 
responsibilities bearing upon military intelligence training should remain 
with the War Plans Division but, so the Director of Military Intelligence 
might keep in touch with the training of "positive intelligence personnel," 
Colonel Dengler would be attached to the Training Branch of the War 
Plans Division for that particular purpose.5? 

It thus seems clear that coordination problems had now definitely come 
to assume a major role in connection with the conduct of military intelligence 
operations. Furthermore, their successful solution not only called for most 
carefully considered judgment on the part of the authorities directly involved 
but also demanded heavy contributions both in point of time and resources 
from all concerned. That so many of these problems were first belatedly 
recognized and then improperly handled during this brief emergency period 
should really occasion no great surprise because they were often extremely 
complicated arid required a high degree of anticipatory planning in order 
to cope properly with them. This fact should become even more plainly 
apparent following an examination of the numerous activities that were 
either supervised or actually performed by the departmental military 
intelligence agency in World War I, which will be undertaken in considerable 
detail during the next two chapters. 
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that this important training coordination agreement was not reached until just two months 
before the Armistice. 


Chapter IV 
Positive Branch 


The six sections eventually allocated to the Positive Branch of the 
departmental military intelligence agency during World War I were, as 
follows: 


M.I. 2—Collection, Collation and Dissemination 
of Foreign Intelligence 

M.I. 5—Military Attaches 

M.I. 6— Translation 

M.I. 7—Graphic (Map and Photo) 

M.I. 8— Cable and Telegraph (Code and Cipher) 

M.I. 9—Field Intelligence (Field Training) 


From a functional standpoint, the M.I. 2 (Foreign Intelligence) Section 
was the only one of these charged with performing tasks that were strictly 
of a positive intelligence nature. M.I. 5 (Military Attaches) and M.I. 8 
(Code and Cipher) were both involved in negative as well as positive 
activities, while M.I. 6 (Translation) and M.I. 7 (Map and Photo) were 
essentially service groups available in support of the entire agency. Likewise, 
the establishment of policies and preparation of publications for intelligence 
training in the United States Army, as accomplished by M.I. 9 (Field 
Training), was representative of the basic general staff function and thus 
did not fall logically within either a positive or negative classification. 
Nevertheless, the grouping together of approximately half of the agency's 
section strength under a single head did gain several advantages in the 
direction of organizational simplicity and personnel economy. This was 
probably the chief reason for the final composition of the Positive Branch, 
despite its pronounced lack of functional integrity. 
M.I. 2 (Foreign Intelligence) 

M.I. 2 was created on 27 December 1917, with Maj. (later Col.) Charles 
F. Mason, GSC, placed in command. Prior to that date, although certain 
personnel of the departmental agency were designated to prepare a "Weekly 
Intelligence Summary," the foreign intelligence effort had been conducted 
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more or less on an uncentralized basis. The original M.I. 2 section was 
divided into Combat, Economic and Political Subsections, but a Psychological 
Subsection was added during February 1918 and a Monograph (Geographic) 
Subsection about two months later.! Within these several subsections the 
work was generally distributed along geographical lines. From relatively 
modest beginnings all of them promptly grew into very extensive units, 
so that at the time of the Armistice M.I. 2 was by far the largest section 
of the Positive Branch. 

The internal organization adopted for M.I. 2, based upon these broad 
functional assignments, soon caused considerable confusion and overlap. 
While the terms combat, economic, political, and psychological appeared 
at first sight to be precisely descriptive, they were actually so completely 
intertwined that it was almost impossible to separate one from the other. 
Furthermore, since no central dissemination unit was ever formed either 
in the Positive Branch or M.I. 2, that important intelligence responsibility 
was customarily executed by the individual subsections themselves to satisfy 
their own special needs. This also resulted in a good deal of duplication 
of effort.? 

During the first seven months of the war, the intelligence production 
duties ultimately given to the Combat (Military) Subsection of M.I. 2 were 
accomplished solely by Capt. E.F. Farmer, and, strangely enough, continued 
to remain centered mostly upon Mexico. In December 1917, though, when 
the subsection became formally established, it received an initial allotment 
of three additional officers? and proceeded to expand rapidly in scope. 
At the same time, it was called upon to perform the following mission: 


1. Publish and disseminate a Daily Combat Record depicting changes 
in the current military situation. 

2. Provide combat information for the Daily and Weekly Intelligence 
Summaries, organized by M.I. 1 (Administration) from material 
furnished by the various subsections of M.I. 2. 

3. Maintain, in conjunction with the other M.I. 2 subsections, an 
encyclopedic Estimate of the Strategic Situation. This was a world- 
wide strategic study in concise form for regular utilization as a reference 
by the Chief of Staff and other key officials of the War Department. 

4. Operate the MID Map Room, which not only called for the display 
of an official Situation Map for the entire division but also the provision 
of required atlases, guidebooks and other supplementary data. Situation 
Maps also to be maintained in the House of Representatives, Army 
War College and main Washington Post Office. 

5. Answer the multitude of specific inquiries received both from the 
War Department and outside governmental agencies in regard to 
foreign military matters.* 


Unfortunately, in response to a questionable need indicated by the Army 
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War College, the Combat (Military) Subsection also soon became deeply 
involved in the development of a so-called "United States Army File." 
This file was supposed to include full information on the location and 
composition of all AEF units, a directory of commanding officers covering 
the entire United States Army, and a complete list of national Army elements 
that had originated from National Guard sources. Because this type of 
activity plainly fell under the category of normal AGO responsibility and 
was probably being duplicated therein, it seems difficult to justify its 
assignment to the departmental military intelligence agency. Besides, it 
manifestly had nothing to do with the "Collection, collation, and 
dissemination of foreign intelligence." 

The Economic Subsection of M.I. 2 was also organized late in December 
1917 and initially placed under the direction of Maj. John Foster Dulles.$ 
By the time of the Armistice, it consisted of 8 officers, 6 civilian assistants 
and 22 research clerks, secretaries or translators. The primary mission 
of the subsection was to collect and collate foreign economic information 
and to interpret such information from the military viewpoint. In order 
to facilitate the execution of this complicated task, the world was divided 
into 19 different "economic groups," as follows: 


Central Powers and Occupied Territories 
Great Britain and Ireland 

France, Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco 

Italy 

Russia 

Scandinavia | 

Netherlands, Switzerland, Dutch East Indies 
Portugal, Spain, Greece 

United States and Possessions 

Canada and Newfoundland 

Mexico 

Central America 

South America 

Near East and India 

Africa, except where otherwise specified 
China, Japan, Siam, Federated Malay States 
Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania 
Oceania, East Indies, Miscellaneous 

West Indies and Atlantic Islands. 


The detailed economic situation currently existing within these various 
"economic groups" was then studied under the following main classifica- 
tions: Food, Raw Materials, Manpower, Transportation, Communications, 
Finance, and Munitions.? Separate monographs were likewise often pre- 
pared on special economic subjects and individual geographic areas, as 
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desired.!° The Economic Subsection was thus regularly required to exchange 
information and maintain a close liaison with the following outside 
governmental agencies: 


War Trade Board (food and raw materials) 

War Industries Board (industries and transportation) 
Department of Commerce (trade and commerce) 
Treasury Department (gold) 

Department of Labor (manpower) 

Department of State (general economic) 
Department of Agriculture (crop estimates) 

Food Administration (food) 

Fuel Administration (coal and petroleum) 

U.S. Geological Survey (minerals) 

Surgeon General of the Army (diseases, epidemics, and medicines) 
Federal Trade Commission (trade relationship) 
National Research Council (inventions) 

Shipping Board (shipping) 

Railroad Administration (railroads) 

Federal Reserve Board (finance) 

American Red Cross (relief and disaster) 

Office of Naval Intelligence (general economic) 
Census Bureau (manpower) 

Bureau of Mines (minerals)!! 


The first Chief of the Political Subsection of M.I. 2 was Capt. Ralston 
Fleming. His group was required to observe the worldwide political situation 
and derive military implications therefrom. It not only prepared a variety 
of ethnic studies and special monographs covering “such issues as Pacifism, 
Catholicism, Socialism, Feminism, Bolshevism, etc."!? but also furnished 
political items for the daily and weekly intelligence summaries. The principal 
sources utilized by the subsection for obtaining political information in 
support of these varied activities came from military attache reports, 
interviews with travelers returning from abroad, foreign representatives 
stationed in the United States, and the exchange of pertinent data with 
other American governmental agencies. This demanded the assignment 
of a large number of research specialists, as well as the maintenance of 
an extensive officer liaison system. 

In preparing studies and monographs concerned with the political 
situation in foreign countries, the Political Subsection habitually arranged 
its available information under the following general headings: 


Type of Government 

Political Subdivisions 

Suffrage 

Chief Executive and Governing Body 
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Ministers of State 

Unofficial Advisors 
Administrative Officials 
Legislative Bodies 

Court Circles 

Political Parties 

Social Groups 

Religious.Sects 

Racial and Ethnological Groups 
Labor Unions 

Sociological Tendencies 
Individuals 

Influential Citizens Abroad 
Influential Citizens from Abroad 
Newspapers 

Attitudes of People 
Distribution of Land 
Distribution of Wealth 
Colonies!3 


It thus becomes plainly evident that the political researchers of M.I. 
2 were tending to expand their considerations well into the accepted 
sociological field. This may have been both necessary and desirable under 
the existing circumstances, however, as there was no Sociological Subsection 
formed at any time within the departmental military intelligence agency 
during World War I. 

One of the most interesting of the M.I. 2 units was the Psychological 
(Propaganda) Subsection, which was established on 14 February 1918, with 
Capt. Heber Blankenhorn in charge and for the first month its only 
member.!* During the period extending from March through June 1918, 
it gained 10 additional officers and commenced to become very active. 
Early in July 1918, Captain Blankenhorn with 6 other officers, 4 of whom 
had been commissioned especially for this particular duty,!5 departed for 
France to perform propaganda work for the AEF.!6 Capt. Churchill 
Williams!" then took over as Chief of the Psychological Subsection, M.I. 
2 and continued to function in that capacity for the remainder of the wartime 
period. The subsection did not again reach its full authorized strength 
of 10 officers, 7 research clerks, 2 file clerks and 9 stenographers, though, 
until November 1918.!8 

The Psychological Subsection was deliberately formed "to study enemy 
propaganda and to see that suitable counter-propaganda was initiated, and 
also that positive propaganda of our own was introduced into enemy armies 
and enemy countries."!? It was expected, therefore, not only to perform 
basic research on the general subject of propaganda but also to direct and 
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operate a large-scale military propaganda machine. Moreover, the noticeably 
consistent editorial background of the key officials assigned to it, along 
with the exceptional manner in which most of them had received their 
Army commissions, strongly suggests that inspiration for the project came 
largely from pressures generated outside of the military establishment. In 
this connection, witness the following statement made in a postwar 
publication by Mr. George Creel, Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information, while he was discussing the aims of that important national 
committee: 
What was needed, and what we installed, was official machinery for the 
preparation and release of all news bearing upon America’s war effort— 
not opinion nor conjecture, but facts—a running record of each day’s progress 
in order that the fathers and mothers of the United States might gain a 
certain sense of partnership. Newspaper men of standing and ability were 
sworn into the government service and placed at the very heart of endeavor 
in the War and Navy departments, in the War Trade Board, the War Industries 
Board, the Department of Justice, and the Department of Labor. It was their 
job to take deadwood out of the channels of information, permitting a free 
and continuous flow.?° 
The Committee on Public Information had been created by Executive 
Order on 14 April 1917, for the express purpose of driving home to the 
world “the absolute justice of America’s cause, the absolute selflessness 
of American aims.”2! The Psychological Subsection of M.I. 2 was thus 
naturally called upon to maintain the closest possible relations with the 
committee. While the military group “was not allowed, and did not take, 
any responsibility for the policy of the execution of American propaganda 
but undertook to prepare all information necessary to such policy and 
execution wherever the strategic situation admitted such action,” it soon 
became directly involved in the training of personnel for the “execution 
of American propaganda abroad."?? The subsection also promptly 
established an intimate liaison in propaganda matters both with the State 
Department and “The Inquiry,” the latter being the name given to a high 
level planning group working by Presidential directive on postwar problems 
in New York City under the personal supervision of “Colonel” Edward 
M. House.?3 

During June 1918, with Captain Blankenhorn already in the process 
of readying his group for overseas movement to execute the approved 
military propaganda plan,?4 it became increasingly clear that some form 
of a delimitation agreement would have to be reached without further 
delay between the military intelligence authorities and the Committee on 
Public Information concerning their respective propaganda activities. 
Accordingly, on 20 June 1918, Colonel Churchill, Mr. Creel, Mr. Will Irwin 
(Director of Foreign Education, Committee on Public Information) and 
Captain Blankenhorn met together in Washington for the specific purpose 
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of concluding such an agreement. The announced solution, which was 
promptly confirmed both by the Secretary of War and Chief of Staff, proved 
to be along the following lines: 


1. In. enemy countries, military intelligence would assume primary 
responsibility for execution of the psychological warfare program, with 
the Committee on Public Information merely rendering cooperation 
in the form of supplying propaganda for military distribution. 

2. In allied and neutral countries, these stated positions would be exactly 
reversed.?5 


In view of this formal agreement, the departmental military intelligence 
authorities decided to go right ahead and put their previously approved 
propaganda plan into effect. Captain Blankenhorn was not only given 
confidential verbal instructions on the subject but was also supplied with 
a letter signed by Secretary Baker for personal delivery to General Pershing 
himself. While much of this letter was rather general in content, it did 
contain some noteworthy information about the future status of Capt. Walter 
Lippmann.26 

Shortly after the departure of the Blankenhorn party for Europe, the 
Committee on Public Information came to the sudden conclusion that it 
had committed a grave error in signing the recent agreement on 
psychological warfare with the military authorities. The committee now 
felt that the terms of this agreement ran counter to the expressed wishes 
of the President to have the American propaganda effort controlled by 
civilian rather than military officials. Another conference was thus held 
and a new agreement reached. It stated that in the future the Committee 
on Public Information would prepare the propaganda in all cases and expect 
to receive only advisory aid from the departmental military intelligence 
agency. The latter would still remain available, however, to assist in the 
actual introduction of propaganda into enemy countries when and if it 
was desired. А joint announcement was then made that the essence of 
this new agreement would be a "genuine spirit of cooperation between 
the two bodies.'?? 

This second agreement failed to work out in a satisfactory manner because 
the military intelligence authorities were actually much better qualified 
than the Committee on Public Information personnel to prepare propaganda 
aimed directly at hostile military forces or even against enemy civilians 
who were engaged in war production. On 19 October 1918, therefore, 
General Pershing cabled the Secretary of War to recommend strongly that 
the AEF should be charged with complete responsibility for preparing 
propaganda of that nature and for introducing all propaganda into enemy- 
held territory. This proposal was finally approved in Washington just ten 
days before the Armistice and immediately transmitted by cable to Captain 
Blankenhorn. At the same time, the Secretary of War also explained that 
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the Committee on Public Information now disclaimed any jurisdiction over 
such. propaganda and said that "the confusion which occurred when I was 
in Europe was due to a misunderstanding.” 

An excellent example of just how such confusion and misunderstandings 
can occur when the lines of authority are not clearly drawn becomes revealed 
through the early propaganda activities in Europe of Captains Blankenhorn 
and Lippmann. The latter, after having given up his post as Secretary 
of "The Inquiry" early in June 1918, was immediately granted an Army 
commission and assigned to Captain Blankenhorn's Psychological Subsection 
of M.I. 2. Regardless of that official assignment, though, Captain Lippmann's 
exact military status continued to remain conspicuously vague, with Secretary 
Baker writing personally to General Pershing on the subject, as follows: 

By arrangement with the State Department and Inquiry (which is on post 
bellum problems, by direction of the President, under the supervision of 
Colonel House and in conjunction with the State Department), Captain Walter 
Lippmann has been commissioned to assist the War Department in the 
dissemination of propaganda. I have assured the State Department and Colonel 
House that his work with us would not mean the termination of his duties 
with them; on the contrary, the vigorous prosecution of his work on behalf 
of the Inquiry and the State Department will aid us in the presentation 
of the material to be used as propaganda. Captain Lippmann will return 
to America after brief visits in France, England and Italy, after having secured 
a general understanding of the facilities, the needs, and the possibilities of 
propaganda organizations.?? 

Captain Lippmann apparently chose to interpret very fréely the 
instructions he had received from Secretary Baker and, following his arrival 
in France, acted as if he were essentially independent of AEF authority. 
He also continued to correspond directly both with Mr. Baker and Mr. 
House with reference to propaganda, censorship and a wide variety of 
other subjects.? Anticipating probable trouble because of this, the 
Washington military authorities attempted to forestall it by discreetly 
informing the Secretary of War that propaganda work in Europe "must 
be done with the close cooperation of the Intelligence Section of the Army" 
and "it would have a disorganizing effect to have it under any other than 
military control" It was thus recommended that: "The gathering of data 
for propaganda literature, the printing of it, the distributing of it, in so 
far as this work relates to the projection of such material over the fighting 
lines among the enemy. troops should be carried out by the Intelligence 
Section of the General Staff.”3! 

GHQ, АБЕ, in turn, complained to the War Department that the members 
of the Psychological Subsection of MID were violating the prescribed 
channels of communication by corresponding directly with Captain 
Blankenhorn in France on propaganda matters.?? Finally, Mr. Creel himself 
became unhappy with Captain Lippmann, and the entire affair soon 
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developed into a sizable muddle. This seems well illustrated by the following 
extract taken from a letter, dated 16 September 1918, from General Churchill 
in Washington to Colonel Van Deman in France: 

1. It is hoped that this matter, which has been badly mixed up both by 
C.P.l. here and to a certain extent by correspondence from MID direct to 
Blankenhorn rather than to Nolan, will be cleared up by the Secretary of 
War, and started again. 

2. It is my personal opinion that their youth and enthusiasm has led both 
Blankenhorn and Lippmann to exaggerate the independence of their position. 
Rumors of Lippmann's statements that he was the "personal representative 
of the Secretary of War and Col House" got back to Mr. Creel. He went 
to the President, who, not realizing all the details connected with the case, 
directed that the "work which Captain Lippmann was doing be stopped." 
Afterwards, when the Acting Secretary of War explained matters, directions 
were sent over to continue the work. Lippmann is personally unpopular 
with Mr. Creel.?? 

The first formal venture of the United States Army into the complex 
field of psychological warfare was thus notably characterized by serious 
jurisdictional disputes between the military and civilian public information 
authorities. This, despite the fact that the majority of the key military 
officials who were called upon to conduct the Army propaganda program 
had been sponsored by these very same civilian authorities and Secretary 
of War Baker himself had chosen to take a strong personal interest in 
the psychological warfare effort. It was undoubtedly these extraordinary 
aspects of the situation which were the real root of the trouble, because 
such outside pressures could hardly fail to dull normal command 
responsibilities in connection with the planned work.?^ The chances аге, 
therefore, that it would have been much better for all concerned if the 
military propaganda program had been initially conceived on a narrower 
basis and concentrated more upon weakening enemy morale within the 
combat theaters, leaving primary responsibility for the rest of the 
propaganda effort to the civilian public information authorities. Under 
this system the military officials could have been adequately represented 
in broad policy matters in Washington, while still standing ready at all 
times to assist the introduction of civilian-prepared propaganda into enemy 
countries by military means whenever that action was deemed desirable 
and feasible. 

During World War I, with psychological warfare commonly considered 
to be a brand new weapon, the entire program was full of ambitious 
enthusiasts, both military and civilian, who felt that its true horizons were 
practically unlimited. This same feeling often caused the higher military 
authorities to lean over backwards and try to remain completely non- 
visionary within such an untried field. Since the psychological warfare 
activities were constantly demanding a major operational effort, it also 
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appears that basic responsibility for their military execution should have 
been given to the G-3 staff section rather than the G-2 staff section. The 
departmental intelligence officials could then have functioned in a more 
usual role of rendering expert advice to the operational planners about 
probable enemy reactions thereto, instead of becoming directly. involved 
in the formulation of public information policies on the national level. 

The Monograph Subsection of M.I. 2 was designed to continue the 
preparation of a series of military geographic handbooks and studies covering 
important countries of the world, which had been initiated in 1907 by 
the War College Division but subsequently neglected. It was established 
during April 1918, with Capt. (later Maj.) Charles W. Furlong and one 
research clerk then the only personnel assigned.35 By November 1918, 
though, it had grown to reach a total strength of 33 persons, including 
7 officers, 12 research clerks, 12 stenographers, 2 draftsmen and 1 messenger. 
Furthermore, many of its assigned officers were highly trained experts 
in geography who enjoyed a wide reputation as explorers or world travelers.36 

Unlike the large majority of the subordinate elements of MID, the 
Monograph Subsection did not shrink in size immediately following the 
Armistice but kept right on expanding for a considerable period of time 
thereafter. As a result, by 15 January 1919, it had either fully completed 
or readied for publication a total of 17 major geographic handbooks, 4 
of which were concerned with Mexico, 4 with Siberia, 8 with Russia and 
1 with Poland.?' It also had been able to provide the necessary data for 
two important military maps, one showing the "Murman Railway" and 
adjoining region of northern Russia with a complete transliteration of 
Russian names, and the other the strategic Tampico-Tuxpam oil region 
of Mexico. 


M.I. 5 (Military Attaches) 

The М1. 5 Section of the Positive Branch opened its comparatively brief 
existence under the difficult handicap of a badly jumbled functional 
assignment and then, even after several material changes had been made 
in it, ended up in the same unsatisfactory condition. Its early progress 
was thus marked by a series of basic interest clashes brought about mainly 
by the fact that, because the American military attaches were engaged in 
a wide variety of intelligence operations, M.I. 5 activities habitually сиг 
across the normal functional lines of other major elements of the 
departmental military intelligence agency. This became notably true in 
regard to conflicts with M.I. 1 (Administration) over personnel and fiscal 
matters; M.I. 2 (Foreign Intelligence) over foreign collection procedures; 
and M.I. 3 (Military Counter-Espionage), M.I. 4 (Civilian Counter- 
Espionage) and M.I. 10 (Censorship) over counterintelligence responsi- 
bilities. When M.I. 5 was first designated as a separate section, effective 
15 March 1918, it was directed to execute the following dual mission: 
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1. Conduct counter-espionage among the civil population abroad, as 
constrasted with counter-espionage work among overseas military 
personnel. 

2. Carry on all the office work necessary in connection with the activities 
of the Military Attaches.38 


This particular arrangement lasted only until 1 September 1918, though. 
By that time, coordination between the counterintelligence operations of 
the American military attachés abroad and those being conducted within 
the United States under M.I. 4 control was already threatening to break 
completely down. M.I. 5 then lost its entire counterintelligence mission 
and was given a new functional task to perform, which was principally 
involved in the collection of foreign positive information.?? 

It must have seemed quite logical to the departmental intelligence 
authorities to establish a separate Military Attache Section for handling 
the Washington direction of the counterespionage effort among the civilian 
population overseas, since it was being accomplished under direct 
supervision of the American military attaches. The move promptly caused 
a considerable amount of confusion and duplication of effort within the 
departmental military intelligence agency, however, because the M.I. 4 
section, not M.I. 5, still controlled all activities of that type here at home. 
The ultimate objective of American counterespionage operations in foreign 
countries was to prevent any suspected persons or their secret commu- 
nications from reaching the United States. When this could not be 
accomplished in these countries through such measures as passport control 
or censorship, it became imperative for the military attaché to transmit 
without delay all pertinent information in the matter to the proper military 
security officials in Washington. These officials were assigned to M.I. 4, 
instead of M.I. 5. A similar situation also often occurred in reverse, with 
the military security officials in the United States possessing important 
information on suspects en route from this country to foreign ports which 
should be forwarded immediately to the American military attaché involved. 
The maintenance of a close and intimate working relationship between 
the various military attache offices and M.I. 4, therefore, was much more 
essential than with M.I. 5. 

Many of the neutral countries that lay contiguous to enemy or enemy- 
held territory, especially Holland, Switzerland and Denmark, remained in 
an excellent position to serve as a clearing-house for large-scale espionage 
and counterespionage operations, both enemy and Allied. Besides, active 
influences favoring the Central Powers were still strongly present in Spain, 
Sweden, Norway, Cuba, Mexico and the Argentine. The use of crew members 
on ships traveling back and forth between the United States and these 
countries could thus provide an excellent means for conducting clandestine 
operations of every conceivable nature. To hope to achieve any real degree 
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of success against well-developed enemy capabilities along such lines, 
centralized control of the American counterespionage effort was plainly 
indicated. The transfer of responsibility from M.I. 5 to M.I. 4 for directing 
counterespionage among the civil population abroad, though, did not take 
place until just two months before the Armistice. When it did occur, M.I. 
5 was left with only the administrative mission of carrying on the office 
work needed in support of the military attache’ system. To fill this resultant 
void, the departmental intelligence authorities decided that the section 
should be given a mission calling for the “collection of positive in- 
formation. "40 

One of the real objects of the new functional assignment for M.I. 5 
was to establish a spy net abroad which could be controlled from MID 
in Washington. While most of the American military attachés, as well 
as the AEF intelligence officials, had been engaging in undercover operations 
for some time, the departmental agency itself had never sought to enter 
directly into that sensitive field. The task of developing this highly secret 
project was turned over to Capt. Julius L. Harris of M.I. 5, who not only 
proceeded to study the full subject of undercover intelligence operations 
in a most diligent manner but also to prepare a practical plan for agent 
procurement and training in order to undertake it. The arrival of the 
Armistice, however, prevented this plan from ever materializing, so the 
M.I. 5 section did not actually participate in the foreign intelligence collection 
effort to any important extent during World War I. Nevertheless, it was 
on the verge of unfolding a series of ambitious schemes which were purposely 
aimed at exploiting all possible sources of information that had been 
"ignored or neglected by M.I. 2.41 

The important role consistently played by the American military attaches 
during World War I in furthering the national intelligence effort cannot 
be overemphasized. Despite the many severe handicaps that were imposed 
upon them in the form of personnel limitations and diplomatic restrictions, 
their contributions to this vital cause proved to be both numerous and 
varied. As a matter of fact, since they were stationed at all the key locations 
for securing valuable enemy information, their individual performances 
often came to exercise a decisive influence on the more significant successes 
or failures of the departmental military intelligence agency back in 
Washington. 

Not only because military attache duty had been almost universally 
unappreciated prior to the start of the war but also in view of readily 
understandable morale factors, the military intelligence officials encountered 
` а great deal of difficulty in procuring suitable personnel for this type of 
assignment. Even when qualified officers could be obtained, the appropriate 
authorities refused to recognize the tremendous importance of relative rank 
in connection with foreign diplomatic duty. United States Army captains 
or majors were thus time and again ordered to posts where the assignment 
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of a general officer patently would have produced more fruitful results. 
On the other hand, the high caliber of intelligence feats officially recorded 
for the American military attaches in World War I continues to remain 
impressive, as can be readily seen from the following selected examples: 

1. Cuba (Capt. Thomas F. Van Natta)—Through one of his locally 
employed intelligence agents, this military attaché discovered the Havana 
hiding place of Dr. Walter von Scheele, former important member of Capt. 
Fritz von Rintelan's German sabotage and spy ring.42 Arrangements were 
then made with the intelligence officials of the Cuban Army to have him 
promptly arrested and returned to the United States for further interrogation 
by the Department of Justice.? During this questioning, "in his eager 
attempts to secure immunity he freely betrayed to the American authorities 
German secret formulas for poison gas, incendiary bombs, liquid air bombs, 
high explosives and dystuffs."44 

2. Holland (Col. Edward Davis)—This military attache organized and 
maintained what was unquestionably one of the most amazing espionage 
and counterespionage nets of the entire wartime period. Included among 
the more prominent figures involved was an agent who remained capable 
of obtaining a large amount of reliable information from an officer of 
the German General Staff and another who could exploit a close personal 
relationship with an influential German Colonel of Engineers. Also, 
immediately following the flight of the German Emperor to Holland, 
Colonel Davis managed to gain a series of audiences with high ranking 
members of the royal retinue and to interview them at considerable length. 
He was soon able, therefore, to report on their personal predictions 
concerning the probable future course of developments in Germany, "all 
of which were borne out by subsequent events and which at the time 
were of greatest value."46 

3. Italy (Col. M.C. Buckey)—This military attaché post served as a natural 
clearing-house for information bearing upon the highly explosive but 
obscure situation which existed inside the Balkan states and Russia early 
in 1918. The American Military Attache’ was thus able to report with 
certainty, one week in advance of other sources, the crucial news that the 
Russians were planning to conclude a separate peace with Germany. He 
also took a leading part in the preliminary negotiations for the Bulgarian 
surrender to the Allies.47 

4. Switzerland (Col. W.F.H. Godson)—By exploiting a Swiss contact who 
had become a dissatisfied employee of the head of the German secret service 
in Switzerland, this military attaché succeeded in completely demoralizing 
that service for an appreciable period of time and eventually caused the 
arrest of some 60 German operatives, including the secret service chief 
himself. From other sources, he also obtained technical details about the 
German long-range gun that was bombarding Paris and the latest type 
of gas mask being issued to the German Army, which were both key 
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American intelligence targets.” 

5. Norway (Col. James Totten, succeeded in January 1918 by Col. O.N. 
Solbert)—This military attache’ office enjoyed a friendly contact within 
the Norwegian General Staff, which was willing to divulge valuable 
information, secured by Norwegian intelligence agents, regarding the 
significant events that occurred in Finland right after the Bolshevik 
Revolution and particularly with reference to German participation 
therein.4^? 

6. Denmark (Col. James Totten, succeeded in January 1918 by Col. О.М. 
Solbert)—This office submitted convincing data in support of the thesis 
that the Danes, while proclaiming to the world they were starving, were 
actually shipping under an official agreement a substantial amount of food 
to Germany and also supplying that country with large quantities of food 
through well-organized smuggling activities. Contact was also established 
with a German radical who could furnish accurate information about German 
submarines that were departing from Wilhelmshaven with ammunition 
and supplies for use in Ireland by the Sinn Feiners. This advice soon led 
to the capture of the Irish prisoner of war who had been landed in Ireland 
to head the planned revolution and to a successful raid on the Sinn Fein 
headquarters by the British. The same informant also reported regularly 
on mutinies and disturbances that were scheduled to take place at Kiel 
and Wilhelmshaven, many of which did come off in accordance with his 
remarkably correct prophecies.50 


M.I. 6 (Translation) 

This major service unit, which was allocated to the Positive Branch during 
World War I, not only developed an imposing list of translation capabilities 
but also branched out into several other important fields of intelligence 
endeavor. It was initially effective 24 January 1918, with Lt. Col. Graham 
D. Fitch, U.S.A. (Ret.) in charge, and by November 1918, consisted of 
this same section chief plus 15 assigned translators and 2 clerks. It also 
employed a large number of carefully chosen outside translators, who could 
be utilized from time to time for required work on languages that were 
unfamiliar to the regular staff. M.I. 6 provided translations throughout 
the departmental military intelligence agency and for many other Army 
establishments in Washington, including the Secretary of War's office, Office 
of the Chief of Staff, all General Staff branches, and Army administrative 
departments. It was even frequently called upon to perform translation 
tasks for a number of non-military governmental agencies and for the 
two principal Allied military missions.5! 

M.I. 6 not only performed its normal mission as a service unit but also 
functioned in a very important sense as an information collection agency 
because it was constantly engaged in scanning a huge mass of foreign 
periodicals and publications for the purpose of determining what items 
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might be of military intelligence interest. In this same connection, it was 
able to build up an extremely valuable collection of foreign technical terms 
and abbreviations.52 


M.I. 7 (Graphic) 

This section was also a service unit available in support of the entire 
organization and, mainly for convenience, assigned to the Positive Branch. 
Formed early in May 1918, it was principally charged with custodianship 
of the voluminous War Department map collection, as well as the 
procurement and issue of maps for Army use. It actually compiled and 
reproduced maps of foreign countries by photographic and lithographic 
methods, and maintained a fully equipped photo laboratory. Capt. J.L. Rich, 
the Chief of M.I. 7, supervised these numerous and varied activities within 
the departmental military intelligence agency over most of the wartime 
period.5? 


M.I. 8 (Cable and Telegrapb) 

The use of codes and ciphers in seeking to achieve desired secrecy during 
the transmission of military and diplomatic communications had been a 
customary practice adopted by all major governments even before World 
War I. In that particular war, however, such use reached a new peak in 
scientific development and soon became an important factor demanding 
most careful consideration both from the positive and negative standpoints 
in connection with the conduct of military intelligence operations. Further- 
more, under the powerful impact of wartime pressures, capabilities 
within the field of cryptanalysis for solving the codes and ciphers of other 
nations kept growing so rapidly that they eventually assumed truly amazing 
proportions. No better source of information, of course, could possibly 
be devised to aid an intelligence organization than for it to remain able 
to intercept and read the actual instructions issued to or reports submitted 
by the opposing intelligence personnel themselves. Constant competition, 
therefore, between the various code and cipher compilers on the one hand, 
and their antagonists engaged in code and cipher attack on the other, with 
both sides attempting to attain even a momentary ascendancy, turned out 
to be an outstanding feature of intelligence evolution during World War 
I. 

Unfortunately, the American authorities had failed to take any proper 
advantage of the three-year period of grace that the country enjoyed before 
April 1917 to improve its capabilities either in code and cipher compilation 
or solution. This despite the fact that these same authorities must have 
been duly aware that the Germans already possessed a photocopy of the 
Army's Code Book of 1915, which had been stolen in 1916 during the 
course of the Punitive Expedition to Mexico.54 The United States Army 
still continued to rely upon this compromised code until, spurred by the 
British government,> it finally did produce a new one that was available 
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for official distribution on 1 July 1918. When this latest code was also 
promptly compromised through inexcusable military misuse, a suitable 
replacement for it could not be completed prior to the Armistice.? 

No special effort was made by the United States government to decipher 
foreign coded communications until after 10 June 1917, when arrangements 
were informally concluded granting an Army commission to a young State 
Department code clerk by the name of Herbert О. Yardley?? and assigning 
him to the intelligence agency of the War Department for that particular 
purpose. He was soon placed in direct charge of forming the first American 
Cryptographic Bureau, and from then on significant progress was slowly 
but steadily achieved. This Cryptographic Bureau was redesignated as M.I. 
8 in December 1917 and thus became one of the original sections of MID. 
It was not until early in August 1918, though, just three months before 
the Armistice, that M.I. 8 managed to obtain a qualified staff which could 
“permit of serious attacks upon the large number of code messages in 
various codes which had been accumulating in the files."58 

With three years of intensive cryptographic activity behind them, both 
the principal allies and enemies of the United States were far ahead in 
that respect by the time this country entered the war. Even with the 
best of intentions combined with an efficiently directed cryptographic 
program, therefore, the United States could hardly expect to catch up within 
this highly specialized field without material assistance from its allies. The 
British were prompt in recognizing this fact and contributed a great deal 
of early aid, especially as they realized that any American security breaches 
which might occur in the transmission of Allied military or diplomatic 
messages would be equally disastrous to their own national cause. They 
were likewise quick to report that the War Department's current methods 
for coding cablegrams were unsafe because the Germans had for some 
time been intercepting American messages sent over underwater cables, 
through the use of newly developed electrical induction techniques. 
Thoroughly alarmed by this British report, the Chief of Staff directed Colonel 
Van Deman to have Lieutenant Yardley "drop everything and revise the 
entire system of War Department codes and ciphers.”6! 

That the United States was finally able to achieve a series of noteworthy 
successes within the field of cryptography and related activities must be 
credited chiefly to the personal abilities of Major Yardley and his principal 
assistants, plus the understanding and willing support consistently rendered 
to them by Colonel Van Deman.® As a matter of fact, these successes 
eventually came to be acknowledged even by the German military 
intelligence authorities. Shortly after the conclusion of the war, for example, 
Col. W. Nicolai, former head of the Secret Service of the High Command 
of the Germany Army, published the following statement: 

Wireless telegraphy was quite a new thing in the World War. It enabled 
each belligerent to tap the messages of the enemy. In wireless work, therefore, 
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telegrams were given out, almost without exception, in code. While the chemist 

was playing a big part in dealing with the past, the mathematician came 

into the circle of Intelligence Service workers for the purpose of deciphering 
codes. The Russians were the most harmless and clumsy in their code-system. 

The harm thus done to their conduct of the War was often shattering. On 

the other hand, the formation and careful use of codes by the rest of the 

enemy powers was remarkable. In the shortest space of time systems and 
keys were changed. It was evident that the enemy Intelligence Service was 
always closely studying the German ciphers and was led to its own caution 
by the result thus obtained. And yet, according to what German scientists 
found out in wartime, it must be taken as certain that no system of ciphers 

is unsolvable in the long гип.63 

The eventual M.I. 8 Section of the departmental military intelligence 
agency was a gradual development rather than any sudden invention. It 
grew up mainly on the basis of adding more elements to the original 
Cryptographic Bureau whenever a new technical problem arose and some 
recognized expert could be found to handle it. The section thus finally 
consisted of five different subsections, which were designated respectively 
as Code and Cipher Compilation, Shorthand, Communications, Secret-Ink 
Laboratory, and Code and Cipher Solution. 

When Lieutenant Yardley first reported to MID for duty, he immediately 
set about scouring the country for personnel who could be counted on 
to aid him in his planned cryptologic effort. He hoped to turn over to 
his chief assistants most of the general work, while still keeping himself 
comparatively free to concentrate upon the vital matter of code attack. 
This optimistic scheme was promptly upset, however, by the arrival in 
MID of the previously described order from the Chief of Staff calling for 
him to revise without delay the entire War Department code system. 
Furthermore, there seemed to be a complete dearth of trained civilian 
cryptographers available anywhere in the United States. 

While there were a few Signal Corps officers who had come to be regarded 
as more or less expert within the highly specialized field of military codes 
and ciphers, they were already performing important war duties and none 
of them could be spared for assignment to the departmental intelligence 
agency. The Army was already in touch, however, with Mr. George Fabyan, 
who for some time had been privately maintaining a group of civilians 
at his “Riverbank Laboratories" in Geneva, Ill., for the purpose of seeking 
to prove the existence of a Francis Bacon cipher in the works of William 
Shakespeare.®5 Accordingly, it was soon decided to send two selected 
members of Mr. Fabyan’s staff to the Army Service School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, to undergo a course in military cryptography which 
was being offered there by Signal Corps instructors. These same two men, 
William F. Friedman and J.A. Powell, were then subsequently utilized to 
provide similar instruction in military cryptography to a considerable 
number of Army officers at the laboratory in Geneva.56 
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To take over control of the important code compilation work, the military 
intelligence authorities managed to secure the services of Mr. А. E. Prince 
from the Department of State. Having been personally recommended for 
this assignment by Lieutenant Yardley himself, he was promptly commis- 
sioned and designated to be Chief of the Code Compilation Section of 
M.I. 8. It was under his efficient direction that the two aforementioned 
new Army Code Books were completed. The Code Compilation Subsection 
was also responsible for furnishing the holders of all such code books 
with altered encipherment tables every two weeks. Other military codes 
devised by the subsection were two "French Geographical Codes" covering 
all geographical names included within a projected theater of operations 
in northern France, Belgium, Holland and Germany (25 miles beyond the 
Rhine), and a non-secret "Casualty Code" intended to facilitate the prompt, 
accurate and economical cable transmission of casualty lists.67 

Oddly enough, the first of the M.I. 8 subsections to receive official 
recognition as such was the Shorthand Subsection. Early in October 1917, 
the departmental intelligence authorities had received a number of letters 
and documents from the military censors which were supposedly executed 
in cipher but later found to be written in foreign shorthand.65 Because 
these shorthand communications could in themselves constitute a favorable 
code for enemy use, and there was nobody in the intelligence agency capable 
of reading them, the authorities decided to consult with Mr. F. W. Allen, 
of New York City, who was recognized as being the foremost American 
shorthand expert. Mr. Allen not only succeeded in transcribing the first 
group of letters forwarded to him but also expressed a willingness to assist 
the agency without remuneration in like manner for the rest of the wartime 
period. The shorthand problem kept growing to such an extent, though, 
that, in May 1918, he was asked to organize his work on a more formal 
basis. He then consented to do this and was appointed Chief of the Shorthand 
Subsection of M.I. 8, but continued to reta:a his civilian volunteer status. 
The headquarters of that particular subsection was thus really located in 
New York City at Mr. Allen's office. Among the more outstanding ac- 
complishments of the Shorthand Subsection were the following: 


1. Analyzed a total of fifty-four rare and foreign shorthand systems and 
charted the leading characteristics of each so effectively that other 
experts could promptly determine which system was being utilized 
in any particular document under examination. 

2. Built up an invaluable and unique bibliography of works located in 
American public and private libraries covering rare and foreign 
shorthand systems. - 

3. Compiled an exceedingly complete census of all stenographers in the 
United States who were able to use foreign shorthand systems. 
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4. Trained fifteen shorthand stenographers for the AEF who could 
transcribe verbatim prisoner of war interrogations in German. 

5. Procured for the AEF a number of student cryptographers who 
possessed such a thinking knowledge of the German language that 
they were assigned to code and cipher intercept duty in France. 


During World War I, the Adjutant General of the Army was charged 
with encoding and decoding all telegrams and cables addressed to the War 
Department. As long as this standing order remained in force it was clear 
to the military intelligence authorities that they could never insure a positive 
secrecy for their more sensitive intelligence operations. Steps were duly 
taken, therefore, to form a Communications Subsection in M.I. 8 and to 
provide that messages between it and other key intelligence offices, both 
in the United States and overseas, would be processed entirely outside 
the established military channels. Likewise, necessary coding and decoding 
within this separate communications system. was also to be accomplished 
only by carefully screened intelligence personnel. Since the Communications 
Subsection operated 24 hours a day every day, exceptionally fast service 
was always obtainable. Because of that and the obvious security advantages 
held by the special system, it was habitually utilized for transmitting very 
confidential messages to the field from either the Secretary of War or 
the Chief of Staff.7° 

The use of disappearing ink mixtures in attempting to gain a suitable 
secrecy for written messages soon came to play an important part in military 
intelligence operations during World War 1.7! Although the American 
intelligence authorities had been vaguely aware of this significant 
development, there was no government laboratory available to them at 
the start of the war that was carrying on specific chemical research to 
produce such inks or even to devise any effective reagents as counter- 
measures. The matter came to a sudden head early in 1917, though, when 
a woman who was strongly suspected of being a messenger for the German 
secret service in Mexico tried to cross the border with a small sheet of 
blank paper hidden in the heel of her shoe. Upon discovery, the blank 
sheet of paper was immediately forwarded to the departmental military 
intelligence agency in Washington and there given to Lieutenant Yardley 
for invisible ink examination. While this particular message turned out 
to be readily readable after an ordinary heat treatment, concern over the 
affair resulted in the hurried dispatch of a cable to the American Military 
Attache’ in London directing him to request from the British intelligence 
authorities "full instructions regarding necessary equipment and personnel 
for a secret-ink laboratory." He was also told to ask the British to send 
one of their best secret-ink chemists to the United States "in order to 
act as an instructor for American military intelligence personnel."7? 

The British intelligence authorities responded promptly to this urgent 
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plea from MID for assistance, and MID was soon notified that Dr. S. 
W. Collins, their best secret-ink chemist, would sail at once for America. 
In the meantime, Lieutenant Yardley had already initiated an extensive 
survey throughout the United States, in the hope of locating some qualified 
American chemists who could help develop a secret-ink laboratory for M.I. 
8 use. Among the chemists so procured were Capt. Emmett K. Carver, 
who eventually took over direct charge of the secret-ink laboratory, and 
1st Lt. A. J. McGrail, who became his principal assistant.7* 

Dr. Collins stayed in the United States just long enough to acquaint 
the newly commissioned American chemists with the latest wartime 
developments within the secret writing field and to describe to them the 
main requirements for constructing their needed laboratory.” In December 
1917, however, when Capt. J. A. Powell was sent abroad to establish intimate 
liaison with the Allies on all M.I. 8 matters, he managed to obtain a 
considerable amount of additional information to assist in the rapid growth 
of this technical facility. Because it naturally took some time to build up 
an American counterpart to the existing Allied installations, though, the 
new MID Secret-Ink Laboratory could not be finally completed until 1 
July 1918. Nevertheless, as soon as its operations were established on a 
regular basis, it was able to examine an average of about two thousand 
items per week.76 

The most spectacular of the subordinate elements of M.I. 8 was the 
Code and Cipher Subsection. Although Major Yardley continued to associate 
directly with the work of this subsection, its actual Chief was Capt. John 
M. Manly, former head of the English Department at the University of 
Chicago, who had joined the departmental military intelligence agency in 
September 1917 upon Colonel Van Deman's personal invitation.” According 
to Major Yardley, Captain Manly possessed the extremely rare gift of "cipher 
brains" and should be credited with "a large measure of the success" for 
the American cryptanalytical effort.78 Most certainly he was one of the 
leading cryptographers of the entire World War I period. 

An early code attack success that was performed by M.I. 8 personnel 
occurred in January 1918, when two Army intelligence officers crossed 
the border into Nogales, Mexico, and discovered a coded letter in the hotel 
baggage of a German spy suspect named Lother Witzke, alias Pablo 
Waberski.”? The letter was promptly forwarded to the departmental military 
intelligence agency in Washington for decipherment and, following an 
immense amount of concentrated mental labor on the part of Captain 
Yardley and his chief assistants, this feat was duly accomplished.89 Signed 
by the German Minister himself, it was addressed to all the German Consuls 
in Mexico and actually designated the bearer as a German secret agent. 
Witzke was then apprehended and, in August 1918, tried on charges of 
spying against the United States before a military commission convened 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., with Captain Manly of M.I. 8 acting as principal 
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witness for the prosecution. Although the death penalty was originally 
pronounced, President Wilson, on 27 May 1920, commuted Witzke's 
sentence to life imprisonment. He was eventually released in September 
1923, in accordance with a newly adopted governmental policy.®! 

The most sensational achievement within the field of cryptanalysis during 
World War I took place in March 1918 and was the result of a joint 
Allied effort. The Germans had suddenly put a new code into use for 
the purpose of securing their communications prior to the planned opening 
of a series of crucial spring offensives. All the Allied code experts, therefore, 
immediately bent to the arduous task of trying to work out a solution 
to this latest code, but only limited progress could normally be expected 
along such lines even with the most favorable conditions. The available 
time in this particular instance was so short that the Allied military 
intelligence officials could scarcely dare to hope to gain any real success 
in the matter before the actual start of the obviously impending German 
operations. Just a few days after the first appearance of the code, however, 
the American Radio Intelligence Service, an agency operated by the Signal 
Corps under the direction of Capt. (later Maj.) Carl Kinsley, but in close 
association with 1st Lt. S. H. Miller of MID, managed to intercept a message 
in the new code which was addressed to a certain designated German station. 
This German station proceeded to answer in the old code because it had 
not yet received the new one.8? The originating station then repeated the 
message, without alteration, in the old code. Since the Allies were already 
capable of deciphering the old code, this inexcusable security breach not 
only served to compromise the message itself but also gave a clear indication 
of the precise characteristics of the new system which had been so recently 
contrived by the German code experts. The vital intercept was forwarded 
without delay both to the French and British military intelligence authorities, 
and, with the three national cryptographic groups working simultaneously 
together, the new enemy code was effectively broken before the German 
offensive could get underway on 21 March 1918, as scheduled.8? 

The same American Radio Intelligence Service was responsible for 
determining by radio goniometric methods early in 1918 that the Mexicans 
were permitting the Germans to use their powerful radio station at 
Chapultepec for the receipt and transmission of coded теѕѕареѕ.84 It also 
provided and trained the initial complement of personnel for a companion 
AEF organization, which soon proved able to execute important surveillance 
missions over enemy radio, ground telegraph and telephone transmissions 
within the theater of operations.5 This AEF Radio Intelligence Service 
was assigned to Section A-6 of G-2 AEF and operated under the capable 
leadership of Maj. Frank Moorman, Signal Corps. The AEF code and cipher 
group likewise functioned as an integral part of that particular section, 
its key members having been previously trained in M.I. 8 in Washington.86 

In August 1918, upon being faced with a nervous breakdown caused 
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by overwork, Major Yardley received permission from General Churchill 
to journey overseas to establish personal liaison with the Allied crypto- 
graphic bureaus and obtain some needed cipher data. During this trip, 
he first conferred with the British code experts and found them most 
cooperative, but a subsequent attempt to penetrate the French Chambre 
Noir did not turn out to be so rewarding. When the sudden arrival of 
the Armistice fortuitously found him in Paris trying to improve the latter 
situation, he was promptly detailed to organize code and cipher commu- 
nications between the American Peace Conference personnel and MID in 
Washington.8? The war saga of M.I. 8 thus came to an abrupt end with 
Captain Manly functioning as its actual section chief and a favorable future 
for the section seemingly well assured. Most certainly, its long overdue 
formation followed by a notably rapid but successful growth did constitute 
one of the more significant developments of the departmental military 
intelligence effort in World War I. 


M.I. 9 (Field Intelligence) 

-The M.I. 9 Section of the Positive Branch was created, effective 29 July 
1918, for the specific purpose of correcting deficiencies in combat intelligence 
training which consistently appeared in the Army divisions after their arrival 
in France. Shortly before that date, Col. F. L. Dengler had been returned 
to the United States from G-2 AEF to supervise a greatly expanded positive 
intelligence training program aimed at solving this critical problem. 
Although he was also attached to the Training Branch of the War Plans 
Division, Colonel Dengler remained on as Chief of M.I. 9 until after the 
conclusion of the war. Other assigned officers were Maj. (later Maj. Gen.) 
К. B. Woodruff (GSC), Capt. E. F. Hackett (Inf.) and 1st Lt. W. A. Watkins 
(Cav.).88 Since it was a comparatively small one, the section functioned 
mainly as a planning and policy group. Colonel Dengler himself soon became 
convinced that the many serious defects existing in the positive intelligence 
training system at that time stemmed largely from the following adverse 
factors: 


(a) Lack of appreciation on the part of regimental, battalion and company 
commanders of the value of positive intelligence as a combat factor, 
resulting in indifference and reluctance to release from their units 
the personnel considered suitable for the duty. 

(b) Failure to correctly understand the function of positive intelligence 
in combat and its confusion with espionage and counterespionage. 

(с) Absence during the early part of our first war year of a sufficient 
quantity of printed information relating to details of the work. 

(d) Lack of clearness in our tables of organization as to the composition 
of intelligence groups in divisions and battalions of infantry, and 
the inadequacy of personnel in some of these groups. 

(e) Absence of any definite guide for the proper training of intelligence 
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groups, resulting in as many systems as there were divisions, with 
a consequent variation in quality and quantity of performance.9? 


One of Colonel Dengler's initial actions upon taking over as Chief of 
M.I. 9 was to visit the eleven divisional training camps that were currently 
in operation. He wanted personally to observe the intelligence training 
conditions existing therein in the hope of being able to devise an effective 
plan for their general improvement. Late in August 1918, therefore, the 
Director of Military Intelligence, WDGS, was persuaded to submit a lengthy 
memorandum to the Chief of Staff on the subject of positive intelligence 
training, which recommended adopting the following new procedures: 


1. The tables of organization for division headquarters should be changed, 
so as to show clearly the specific allotment of personnel for intelligence 
duty. 

2. An increase of twenty-eight enlisted men should be provided for the 
total strength of the infantry battalion, in order to form an intelligence 
group in battalion headquarters. 

3. Each new division, infantry regiment, and infantry battalion should 
have an officer or non-commissioned officer drawn from the AEF 
intelligence service to function as the unit intelligence officer in an 
acting capacity, as long as needed during the pre-overseas training 
period. 

4. All division training centers should be provided with standard sets 
of intelligence equipment, as listed, including the psychological testing 
apparatus under preparation for developing the “mental, oral, and 
visual acuity of intelligence personnel.” 

5. Special intelligence training films should be released to all divisions 
but their showing limited to selected intelligence personnel only. 

6. MID to disseminate current military intelligence data in the form 
of a regular bulletin for use by intelligence personnel of divisions 
during pre-overseas training. 

7. Positive intelligence training in the United States to be limited to 
personnel of divisions and lower units, with the AEF central 
intelligence school depended upon to provide the necessary officers 
for all higher units. 

8. One month after the initial formation of each new division, all 
intelligence personnel thereof to be consolidated into a provisional 
battalion for training purposes, with the regimental G-2’s commanding 
the four companies of this special battalion. 


These ambitious intelligence training proposals promptly ran into stiff 
opposition from the Director of the War Plans Division, WDGS, who 
held that his Training and Instruction Branch was already charged “with 
the training of the Army in all its phases and with inspecting to see that 
the same is properly done.”9! This conflict in basic responsibilities was 
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soon adjusted, however, through an inter-agency conference. It was thus 
agreed therein that, after the Chief of Staff had approved a proposed positive 
intelligence training program “in principle,” the Training Branch of the 
War Plans Division would assume full responsibility for its execution.%2 

Strenuous efforts were then made by all concerned to put the new positive 
intelligence training plan into effect without further delay. At the time 
of the Armistice, though, there were still several important parts of the 
program remaining unresolved, especially those bearing upon the delivery 
of intelligence training material and equipment to the troops. The practice 
of having acting LO.'s from overseas assigned to the units undergoing 
training in the United States also caused “some discontent and lowered 
efficiency,” but that situation was soon “remedied by drastic action initiated 
in MID.”93 No determined steps were taken, however, to correct that lack 
of proper instructional material governing the proper conduct of such 
intelligence training. Аз a matter of fact, an obviously outmoded pamphlet 
entitled "Instructions on the Research and Study of Information," which 
was distributed to the Army in July 1917, proved to be the only official 
guide issued by the War Department on the subject of intelligence training 
methods during the entire wartime period. 

It becomes plainly apparent, therefore, that the Positive Branch of MID 
in World War I was an extremely large organization and required to carry 
out a noticeably wide assortment of missions. Built essentially around M.I. 
2, the section engaged in the production of foreign intelligence, it soon 
acquired the total military attaché function and all operations connected 
with codes and ciphers, as well as full responsibility for performing the 
departmental service tasks of translation and graphic (map and photo) 
activities. During the latter part of July 1918, it was also actively involved, 
along with the Training Branch of the War Plans Division, in the actual 
conduct of Army intelligence training within the United States. Finally, 
after it had lost most of its supervisory duties concerning the military 
attache system in September 1918, the branch was called upon to prepare 
a plan for developing an overseas spy net to be controlled directly by 
MID. Nothing ever came of this novel project, though, because it was 
interrupted by the sudden arrival of the Armistice. 

With all these different activities being performed by the Positive Branch, 
the rest of the MID functions during World War I were concentrated 
under a so-called Negative Branch, which will be discussed in detail in 
the next chapter. While every effort was made to keep this Negative Branch 
functionally consistent, it also ended up with several functions that were 
not directly related to its basic counterintelligence mission. 
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Chapter V 
Negative Branch 


The Negative Branch was not officially created until 28 August 1918, 
right after the issuance of WD GO 80 which announced the establishment 
of the Military Intelligence Division of the General Staff. At that same 
time, Col. K. C. Masteller was designated to be the branch chief, and four 
original sections were assigned, as follows: M.I. 3—Counter-Espionage in 
the Military Service; M.I. 4—Counter-Espionage among Civilian Population; 
M.I. 10—Censorship; and the Military Morale Section.! 

Less than one month after this, M.I. 11 (Passports and Port Control) 
and M.I. 13 (Graft and Fraud) were elevated from subsection to section 
status but continued to remain allocated to the Negative Branch. Also, 
shortly before the Armistice, the Military Morale Section was removed 
from the departmental military intelligence agency and made a separate 
branch of the General Staff? 

Regardless of formal organization, however, several counterespionage 
measures had been initiated by the intelligence authorities immediately 
upon the declaration of war.? From a comparatively unobtrusive start, these 
activities then continüed to expand at an ever-increasing rate until they 
eventually came to reach enormous proportions. The basic philosophy 
behind this extraordinary counterintelligence development was later 
described by General Churchill in the following terms: 

The investigative features of M.LD. were a war-time necessity. Germany 
unquestionably expected to be able to thwart our military effort by causing 
sedition and disloyalty in our troops, by fostering the natural grievances 
of the enemy aliens included in the draft, and by sabotage and destruction 
in our munition works, at our docks and on our transports. Neither the 
Department of Justice nor the Secret Service of the Treasury was adequate 
to do all the investigation required in the United States during the war. 
Moreover, although the idea of any investigation of individuals in the military 
service is repugnant to most military men, I am sure that they all agree 
that if a state of war makes such an investigation necessary, we want it 
done by agencies under our own control, and not by unsympathetic civilian 
bureaus.* 
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M.I. 3 (Counter-Espionage in the Military Service) 

This section commenced to emerge as a distinct element of the 
departmental military intelligence agency in November 1917, when 
it was finally realized that some sort of an organized group would 
be needed to handle the growing number of cases being referred 
to the agency concerning possible disloyalty or enemy activity within 
the Army establishment. During the prewar period there had been 
very few counterespionage cases, and no attempt was made to 
distinguish between those involving civilian or military personnel. 
АП such cases, therefore, were assigned to available officers for 
processing based mainly upon which geographical department of the 
Army had originated them. While most of these earlier cases were 
of a civilian rather than a military character; this trend soon became 
sharply reversed when a flood of enlistments followed the passage 
of the Selective Service Act on 18 May 1917.6 With the United States 
Army rapidly developing into a huge national organization, there 
was an abrupt increase in the number of counterespionage reports 
reaching the War Department about the activities of pro-German 
military personnel, so a functional division between military and 
civilian cases seemed plainly advisable. The M.I. 3 Section was then 
formed to conduct the military portion of this indicated counterin- 
telligence task, and official instructions on that sensitive subject were 
promptly announced by the Adjutant General, as follows: 

1. The names of all nationals of Germany and her allies will be reported 
through department commanders and other independent commanders, 
confidentially, to the Adjutant General of the Army. Report will also be 
made, confidentially, to the Chief, Military Intelligence Branch, Executive 
Division, General Staff, of all cases which, in the judgment of the company 
commander, should be investigated. While putting no man under suspicion 
without evidence, company commanders will be prompt and vigilant in 
reporting all cases where evidence exists of a disloyal action or intent. 

2. You will also inform, confidentially, all officers under your command, 
that, while company commanders are primarily responsible for reporting 
evidence of disloyalty, all officers are required at all times to aid in the 
work of eliminating enemy sympathizers from our ranks. 

3. To dispose of alien enemies, in the Army, you are authorized to act 
as follows: 

(a) To provide for the many loyal and faithful enlisted men who, due 
to the circumstances of the present war, find themselves in the category 
of alien enemies, you are authorized— 

1. To make transfers to the depot battalion of the organization to 
which they belong. 

2. To recommend such men to this office for duty at recruit stations, 
training camps, disciplinary and war prison barracks, etc, within the 
continental and insular limits of the United States. 
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(b) Discharge, for the good of the service, all'unnaturalized alien enemies 
(nationals of Germany and her allies) who have given indication, by word 
or act, that they are in sympathy with Germany, or that if opportunity offered 
they would probably conduct themselves to the prejudice of the United States. 

(c) Bring to trial by court-martial, prior to discharge, any such men 
who are guilty of breaches of military law or regulations. 

(d) Report to this office, prior to discharge, any man who, under 
paragraph (b) hereof, should, in your opinion, be interned. All men discharged 
and transferred for internment will be accompanied by form 597 A.G.O., 
on which will be entered a brief synopsis of suspicions under which held. 

(e) The re-enlistment of nationals of Germany or her allies is authorized. 
Such re-enlisted men to be assigned to duties as set forth in paragraph (a) 
hereof. 

(f) Nationals of Germany or her allies will not be enlisted in the United 
States Army during the present war. 

4. The commanders of all posts, stations, etc. or of separate organizations 
not under the command of department commanders or organized divisions 
will report cases of enemy sympathizers originating within their commands, 
for final action, direct to the commander of the department within the 
territorial limits of which their post, station or separate organization is 
located.’ 

The expansion of M.I. 3 after these official instructions were issued 
was little short of phenomenal. By 1 January 1918, from a small nucleus 
of only 3 officers, the section had already grown to reach an authorized 
strength of 6 officers, 7 civilian agents and 14 intelligence police; and, 
on 11 November 1918, it consisted of 69 officers, 12 "volunteers," 18 civilian 
agents, 34 intelligence police and 146 clerks, making a grand total of 279 
persons.’ It was not only a primary element of the Negative Branch but 
also an exceedingly complex one in an organizational sense, to comprise, 
at its peak, 14 different subsections of varying size and significance, each 
representing some special phase of military counterintelligence activity 
along the following lines: 


M.I. 3A— Executive 

Formed early in March 1918, this subsection was held responsible for 
coordinating the activities of the rest of the section, assigning key personnel, 
preparing instructional bulletins, and directly supervising certain operations 
which had not yet developed to the point where they could function profitably 
as subsections on their own. At that particular time, these latter operations 
were mainly concerned with distributing special bulletins, summaries or 
situation surveys about such miscellaneous matters as food sabotage within 
the military establishment, propagandists acting as chaplains? and lecturers, 
conscientious objectors and other recalcitrants, prison camps and disciplinary 
branches, Negro subversion in the Army, and the protection of military 
construction programs from sabotage.!° 

One of the most important functions executed by the M.I. 3A subsection 
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was to prepare official instructional material on counterespionage subjects 
for dissemination to the I.0.’s in the field. It eventually came to publish 
a total of 11 different manuals and 3 regular periodicals for that purpose, 
as follows: 


MANUALS 

1. "Instructions for Department Intelligence Officers," July 1917. To 
establish simple procedures for handling counterespionage activities 
among the civilian population in the United States. 

2. "Instructions for the Organization and Maintenance of the Counter- 
Espionage Service Within Military Units." First used as a school 
text in MID during October 1917 and then later issued to the I.0.’s 
in the field, this pamphlet presented an elaborate system for 
classifying suspects that proved to be so cumbersome it promptly 
broke down of its own weight. 

3. "Manual of Law and Procedure for Divisional Counter Intelligence 
Officers," January 1918. This manual contained a brief digest of 
current laws, both military and civilian, bearing upon counterespio- 
nage activities. 

4. "Provisional Instructions for the Establishment of a Divisional 
Intelligence Service," February 1918. A hastily prepared revision of 
all existing instructions on this important subject, it failed noticeably 
to remedy the confusion that had been caused by earlier conflicting 
instructions. 

5. "Principles of Counter-Espionage Organization and Control Within 
the Military Establishment," May 1918. This publication was designed 
to give commanding officers and key staff personnel a sound 
understanding of counterespionage means and methods. It was 
approved by the Chief of Staff and thus had the force of a general 
order. 

6. "Counter-Espionage Laws of the United States," May 1918. A full 
treatment of this complicated matter, prepared specifically for use 
by members of the American Protective League, but also issued to 
ІО.'ѕ whenever such need was indicated. 

7. "Provisional Instructions for Civilian Personnel Under Military 
Control,” July 1918. Issued to the І.О.'ѕ to assist them in organizing 
a counterespionage system among the civilian personnel employed 
within their respective stations. 

8. "Instructions and Maintenance of the Counter-Espionage Service 
Within Military Units," August 1918. Intended to be the final word 
on that sensitive subject, it was printed instead of mimeographed. 
Although the manual did provide a favorable and ready reference 
for the I.0.’s, it reached them too late to be of any real value during 
the war. 
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9. "Supplementary Instructions for Air Flying Fields," October 1918. 
Issued only to LO-s at airfields, it authorized a number of 
modifications in the regular instructions which were called for by 
their special situation. 

10. "Handbook of Office Practice," October 1918. Originally designed 
to standardize M.I. 3 office procedures, it later served as a principal 
source in the development by M.I. 1 of a more comprehensive booklet 
of that same nature for use throughout MID. 

11. "Notes on the German Spy System in Europe," November 1918. 
Compiled to give the I.0.’s required information and guidance on 
that intricate system, but they did not receive it until after the 
Armistice.! ! 


PERIODICALS 

l. "Daily Report," presenting a brief summary of all actions taken by 
M.I. 5 during each 24-hour period. 

2. "Weekly Report," describing only the more significant phases of 
the M.I. 3 activities each week, in order to inform the Division 
Chief, the Chief of Staff, and other principal departmental authorities. 

3. "Weekly Bulletin for LO.'s," limited in size to four mimeographed 
sheets of legal foolscap, it represented a major effort on the part 
of M.I. 3A, and was intended to keep the LO.'s duly aware of the 
latest developments in counterespionage by forwarding timely 
suggestions to them on various technical matters. The bulletin was 
normally given an overall classification of "Secret," although many 
of the individual items contained therein were restricted solely to 
knowledge of the I.O. himself.!? 


M.I. 3B— Line Troops 

Also established during March 1918, this subsection soon became the 
largest element in M.I. 5. Its chief function was to collect and disseminate 
counterespionage information for use by the I.O.’s stationed at headquarters 
of Army departments and division cantonments. It was able to exercise 
a high degree of direct control over the activities of these field L.O.'s by 
recommending specific methods of investigation and surveillance to be 
followed in certain individual cases.!? Besides handling all counterespionage 
matters involving "line troops" within the United States, M.I. 3B was further 
charged with taking necessary action on suspects being returned from 
overseas for having shown possible evidences of disloyalty.!^ This action 
could take the form of continued observation, internment, court-martial 
or early discharge under Presidential authority to "promote the public 
service." 15 The latter authority, however, did not extend to officers holding 
Regular Army commissions. The policy in those instances was "io have 
them assigned to posts where their opportunities for mischief might be 
reduced to a minimum."!6 
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In May 1918, Colonel Van Deman protested to Colonel Nolan that the 
AEF had been returning suspect personnel to the United States before 
the receipt by the port intelligence authorities of sufficient records in order 
to dispose properly of their cases. It was not until five months later, though, 
that a new system could be inaugurated in order to correct this serious 
defect." The total number of counterespionage cases handled by M.I. 3B 
during the war period was officiall estimated at 10,000, but that figure 
admittedly constituted little more than an educated guess.!? A large majority 
of the cases merely came under brief review by the subsection and were 
then passed on to some field agency for final action. Results of the relatively 
few but major cases still remaining in the M.I. 3B files after the Armistice 
were, as follows: Discharged—54; Discharged and Interned—24; Discharge 
Recommended—6; Internment Recommended—9; Commissions With- 
held—6; Stop Orders Issued—4; Returned from AEF—20; Court- 
martialed—49; Resigned—1.!9 


M.I. 3C— District of Columbia 

This subsection was the outgrowth of an original investigative unit which 
had been formed in June 1917, under Capt. Harry A. Taylor, for the express 
purpose of investigating civilian employees of the War Department. Since 
Washington, D.C., was the vital nerve center for all American war activities 
and generally accepted as being the most probable point of attack by enemy 
agents, the creation of a special counterespionage unit for the District 
of Columbia soon became essential. The small but experienced group of 
personnel who were already fully conversant with military security 
operations within the Washington area appeared to be the logical element 
to build upon in developing such a unit. Late in December 1917, therefore, 
Captain Taylor's group was officially designated as M.I. 3C and directed 
"to conduct counterespionage within the District of Columbia.”20 

Operating from a "blind" office located at 310 E Street, N.W., which 
had a sign tacked up over the entrance inscribed "Personal Improvement 
Bureau M.I. ЗС not only performed investigations connected with 
counterespionage but also many that were aimed at uncovering graft or 
fraud committed by persons in the military service. Just before the Armistice, 
the subsection consisted of 5 officers, 41 agents (both enlisted and civilian), 
4 clerks and 16 enlisted men who were carried on temporary duty. It managed 
to process approximately 6,500 cases between the time it was first organized 
and when it was abolished early in 1919, with this total including a detailed 
investigation of the character and loyalty of some 900 War Department 
civilian employees.?! One of its most noteworthy tasks was to keep Gen. 
Alvaro Obregon under continual surveillance at the request of the State 
Department, while that prominent Mexican revolutionary leader was paying 
a formal visit to Washington in April 1918.22 


J 
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M.I. 3D—Air Service and Signal Troops 

Prior to 15 January 1918, the Signal Corps had always insisted upon 
maintaining its own security service in view of the peculiar opportunities 
enemy agents might have to secure valuable information from such a highly 
technical organization. Effective that date, however, the Chief Signal Officer 
did away with his special security service and ordered its duties turned 
over to a newly established subsection of M.I. 3. This action stemmed 
from the fact that personnel of the departmental military intelligence agency 
had recently completed an independent investigation of the Signal Corps 
Photographic Division and uncovered strong evidences of pro-German 
activity therein, as well as a great deal of disorganization and inefficiency.?3 
Later on, in May 1918, when a Director of Military Aeronautics was 
appointed for the War Department, most of the personnel and functions 
of the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps were transferred to that new 
office. M.I. 3D still continued, though, to perform the same type of 
counterespionage responsibilities for these personnel as before. Soon 
afterwards, the subsection also assumed a similar responsibility for all 
personnel assigned to the Bureau of Aircraft Production. It eventually 
handled some 4,500 cases among Air Service and Signal Troops during 
its wartime existence, to include the special mission of conducting full- 
scale security clearance investigations on the 98 members of the very 
exclusive Radio Intelligence Service. This widespread counterintelligence 
activity produced the following results: 25 Court-Martial Cases; 90 
Discharges to Promote Public Service; 5 Resignations for Good of Service 
(Officers); 12 Internments of Enemy Aliens; and over 100 Transfers to 
Other Branches.”4 

In February 1918, Mr. Wrisley Brown of the Department of Justice was 
commissioned a major and assigned to M.I. 3 for the specific purpose 
of performing counterespionage among the numerous special staff units 
falling outside the jurisdiction of Army departments and divisional camps 
or cantonments. To distinguish this new unit from the others already 
engaged in closely related activities, it was designated as M.I. 3E. Following 
its initial establishment, the creation of the Motor Transport Corps and 
Chemical Warfare Service served to multiply the volume of this type of 
work to such an extent that a further division of effort seemed desirable. 
Additional specialization was also indicated because the Chemical Warfare 
Service was an ultra-sensitive branch and required extra precautionary 
investigations for all personnel, either military or civilian, who were even 
under consideration for assignment to it. On 7 September 1918, therefore, 
the counterespionage responsibility previously held by M.I. 3E became 
limited only to members of the Chemical Warfare Service plus the Medical, 
Dental and Veterinary Corps, while a corresponding responsibility for the 
rest of the Staff Corps was given to a new subsection designated as M.I. 


20.25 
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М.І. ЗЕ —Foreign-Speaking Soldiers 

Nearly 13 percent, or a total of 1,243,801, of the registrants for the 
first draft in 1917 were aliens of some sort, and 76,545 of these aliens 
were finally accepted for American military ѕегуісе.26 A large proportion 
of this latter group were unable to read English, and many of them could 
not even understand military commands given in that language. Since little 
effort had been made by the draft boards or the inducting Army officials 
to determine whether each individual foreign-speaking soldier happened 
to be an allied, neutral or enemy alien,2’ serious security and morale problems 
promptly developed. On 1 January 1918, Mr. D. Chauncey Brewer, President 
of the North American Civil League for Immigrants, received an 
appointment from the Secretary of War to bring about an improvement 
in the treatment of alien personnel within the Army. Although he continued 
to remain а civilian, he was assigned to the departmental military intelligence 
agency and placed in charge of a newly formed subsection known as M.I. 
3F. It was composed only of Mr. Brewer himself, plus an office staff of 
3 officers and 5 clerks. Its field organization, though, proceeded to grow 
very rapidly and soon had "contact agents" stationed at all important Army 
camps throughout the country, as well as in most of the key metropolitan 
centers. Following the creation of the Military Morale Section, Negative 
Branch, in June 1918, though, the M.I. 3F subsection was merged with 
it, and Mr. Brewer chose to resign.2? 


M.I. 3G—Office Administration 
Despite a major reorganization of M.I. 3 in March 1918, which was 
aimed principally at simplifying operational procedures, it soon became 
increasingly clear that the ever-mounting problems of personnel, 
administration and office management were too much for the M.I. 3A 
(Executive) Subsection to handle in an efficient manner. Effective 2 June 
1918, therefore, M.I. 3G was established to function as a general office 
administrative subsection and to. perform duties connected with managing 
records and statistics, maintaining War Department liaison, appointing 
field staff personnel, and disseminating instructional pamphlets and other 
pertinent publications. On the other hand, it was specifically denied any 

authority over the appointment of I.0.’s in the field.29 


M.I. 3H—Investigation of Personnel 

This subsection was formed on 1 May 1918 for the special task of checking 
on all applicants for Army commissions. By the time of the Armistice, 
it carried an authorized strength of 6 officers, 2 "volunteers" and 22 clerks. 
M.I. 3H normally conducted its investigations only after the receipt of 
a formal request in the matter from some other War Department agency, 
and these investigations were then limited strictly to ascertaining the 
reputation and character of the applicant within his own home community. 
The scope of its operations, however, gradually became extended to include 
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investigations of the same nature on key enlisted men and civilian employees 
who were not involved in any disloyalty charges. Also, when the AEF 
commenced to submit a large number of naturalization cases to the War 
Department for final investigation, they were assigned to M.I. 3H for 
necessary action.?0 

The M.I. 3H subsection did not handle any active counterespionage 
investgations but functioned more along the lines of a confidential fact- 
finding agency. It was usually able to obtain suitable leads for check purposes 
from the personal history statements submitted by the subjects themselves 
and to follow them up through arrangements made with other governmental 
and private organizations that were either operating field organizations 
of their own or held pertinent records in the particular case. Between 
1 May and 21 November 1918, the subsection processed nearly 10,000 
regular investigative and 4,000 naturalization cases. Furthermore, all but 
225 of its 4,830 "closed" cases were favorably cleared, with a large majority 
of the unfavorable cases turning upon questions of character or integrity 
rather than indications of disloyalty.?! 


M.I. 31—Auxiliary Organizations 

During October 1917, the departmental military intelligence authorities 
suddenly awoke to the fact that the numerous civilian field personnel who 
were serving in auxiliary Army welfare organizations}? had been granted. 
their respective military duty appointments without any previous inves- 
tigation. Since these personnel groups could provide an effective means 
for infiltration by enemy agents, it was considered necessary to establish 
a much closer relationship with the civilian officials concerned and to devise 
some satisfactory method of checking all such field workers before granting 
them their Army assignment. In May 1918, after a regular system had 
been adopted to accomplish this purpose,?? the M.I. 31 subsection was formed 
to execute the following missions: 


1. Counterespionage in auxiliary civilian organizations (including the 
Army Nurse Corps) having contact with the Army either in the United 
States or abroad. 

2. Investigation of all candidates for such organizations (except the Army 
Nurse Corps) for overseas ѕегуісе.34 


The major organizations initially involved in this military security activity 
were the YMCA, Red Cross, Knights of Columbus, Salvation Army, and 
Jewish Welfare Board. Similar working relationships were then later 
instituted with the YWCA, American Committee for Devastated France, 
American Friends Service Committee, American Fund for French Wounded, 
Duryea Relief Fund, International Health Board, Provisional Executive 
Committee for Zionist Affairs, Executive Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief, and the Women's Overseas Hospital Unit.35 
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M.I. 3K— Plant Protection (Government-Controlled) 

Responsibility for organizing a protective system to prevent arson or 
sabotage within munitions plants which were either owned or directly 
controlled by the government was first placed in the hands of the M.I. 
3 Executive Officer. By 10 July 1918, though, this task had grown to such 
an extent that a separate subsection was patently needed to accomplish 
it The matter was further complicated by the fact that a large War 
Department Plant Protection Service was already functioning under the 
direction of Mr. Edmund Leigh, designed to perform the same type of 
mission but only for private plants working on government contracts.* 
Moreover, Mr. Leigh's group was currently maintaining liaison with the 
M.I. 4 Section of the Negative Branch instead of M.I. 2. In an attempt 
to achieve a better coordination of effort for such activities, the Plant 
Protection Service was instructed to transfer its liaison from M.I. 4 to 
M.I. 3K and the latter unit told to extend its security jurisdiction so as 
to cover all cantonments, posts, camps, arsenals and depots in which any 
important military construction was currently under way. M.I. 3K was also 
charged with the procurement of LO.'s to function at those particular 
installations. Both military and civilian guards were utilized to perform 
the plant protection duties sponsored by M.I. 3K, and the subsection 
necessarily worked in close conjunction with the Army Ordnance 
Department and Army Construction Division.?? 


M.I. 3L—Field Administration 

The M.I. 3L subsection was not established until less than one month 
before the signing of the Armistice, even though the need for some kind 
of an element which could provide instruction for and assistance to the 
ІО. in the field had been plainly apparent for a long time. The impetus 
behind its actual formation came from an extensive inspection trip that 
was made in March 1918 by Maj: William C. Smiley, the M.I. 5 Executive 
Officer. During this trip he visited more than 50 Army installations and 
took careful note of the following matters: 


1. When line officers were first notified they were slated to become 
1.0.’s, they invariably felt hopelessly lost in attempting to learn about 
their new and difficult task. 

2. Most of these same officers were greatly disappointed to receive an 
LO. appointment and had little real interest in their work. 

3. The local military authorities making these LO. appointments 
displayed little knowledge of the qualities desirable in such an officer 
and seldom appreciated the importance to themselves of counter- 
intelligence operations. 

4. Due to lack of understanding on the part of the higher authorities, 
the LO.'s were often given many tasks which had no connection with 
military intelligence and seriously interfered with the execution of 
their primary mission. 
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5. At many of the smaller stations officers were detailed to be I.O.’s 
in addition to their other duties, so they usually carred out their counter- 
espionage mission in a perfunctory manner only.38 


The principal mission of the M.I. 3L subsection was to develop a group 
of qualified officers who could be sent out on visits to Army posts, camps 
and stations, not only to assist the I.O.’s as much as possible but also 
to try to make the local military authorities more properly aware of the 
vital importance of the MID counterespionage effort. A companion project 
was also started to bring selected I.O.'s into Washington at specified intervals 
so they could undergo a concentrated two-week course of security instruction. 
With the sudden arrival of the Armistice, however, only two such classes 
were ever held, and the entire program was eliminated shortly thereafter.?? 


M.I. 3M— Graft and Fraud 

In accomplishing their various investigative tasks, personnel of the 
Negative Branch often ran across evidence of graft or fraud on the part 
of military personnel. Prior to the summer of 1918, though, responsibility 
for following up cases of that nature was held solely by the Quartermaster 
Corps. With this system not working out in a satisfactory таппег,40 the 
entire graft and fraud investigation function was officially transferred to 
the departmental military intelligence agency, effective 6 August 1918, and 
M.I. 3M organized to execute it. The new subsection then proceeded to 
grow so fast in size, scope and importance that six weeks later it was 
elevated to full section status (M.I. 13) but still remained within the Negative 
Branch.^! 


M.I. 30— Staff Corps (2) 

An outgrowth of M.I. 3E, this subsection was formed on 7 September 
1918 and charged with performing counterespionage for the Quartermaster 
Corps, Corps of Engineers, Ordnance Department, Motor Transport Corps, 
Adjutant General's Office, Judge Advocate General's Office and the General 
Staff. Its responsibilities along such lines not only covered personnel of 
these organizations who were assigned to the War Department but also 
those on duty within any of their field units that fell outside the normal 
jurisdiction of Army departments or divisional I.O.'s.? 


American Protective League Liaison 

The American Protective League (A.P.L.) was a voluntary association 
of patriotic citizens acting through local branches which were established 
in cities and counties throughout the country to operate under the control 
of a National Board of Directors. The league was formally created effective 
22 March 1917, two weeks before the American declaration of war, and 
on that same date became designated as an auxiliary to the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice.^ The original idea for such 
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an organization had been conceived by Mr. A. M. Briggs of Chicago, who 
continued to function as Chairman of the National Board. of Directors. 
The two other members of this national triumvirate were Mr. Victor Elting 
and Mr. Charles Daniel Frey, also of Chicago. The league itself was ultimately 
composed of some 250,000 male citizens, representing "every commercial, 
industrial, professional, social and economic level in American life.’’45 
Moreover, its members were provided with credentials in the form of a 
membership card and badge showing that the holder was connected with 
the Department of Justice.*6 

Although strongly supported during its entire career by Attorney General 
Thomas W. Gregory, the A.P.L. was never free from violent criticism. 
In June 1917, for example, Secretary of the Treasury William G. McAdoo, 
who was always on the alert to prevent any unauthorized use of the words 
"secret service" by an agency other than his own Secret Service of the 
United States, not only wrote to Mr. Gregory to register a complaint of 
that nature’? but also to President Wilson himself in order to lodge a 
general protest against the whole organization. For the President, Mr. 
McAdoo even chose to compare the A.P.L. with the Sons of Liberty of 
the American Revolution "through which many injustices and abuses 
resulted.”48 In defending the league, however, Mr. Gregory was able to 
answer him successfully, as follows: 

...you state that your attention has been called to this association and 
that it seems to you it would be dangerous to have such an organization 
operating in the United States, and you ask if there is any way which we 
could stop it. . . Briefly stated, the American Protective League is a patriotic 
organization, composed of from eighty to one hundred thousand members, 
with Branches in almost six hundred cities and towns, was organized with 
my approval and encouragement, and has been tremendously helpful in the 
work of the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice. It has 
no official status and claims none. Its members serve without the slightest 
expense to the Government, and not a single officer or member receives 
compensation from any source. ^? 

Beyond any question, the A.P.L. did provide the military security officials 
of the War Department with a tremendous amount of invaluable assistance 
іп the conduct of their many difficult investigative chores.9? It was found 
convenient during November 1917, therefore, after the headquarters of 
the league had moved from Chicago to Washington, to commission Mr. 
Charles Daniel Frey, one of its three natiorial directors, as an Army captain. 
While still remaining a league official, he was then assigned to the 
departmental military intelligence agency for the express purpose of 
processing all cases requiring A.P.L. action. This task soon assumed such 
proportions that a regular A.P.L. liaison group was established and, in 
April 1918, made a separate subsection of M.I. 5. The civilian chief of 
this new group was Mr. Urban A. Lavery, who continued to act in that 
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role until September 1918, when he was replaced by Capt. John T. Evans. 
By the time of the Armistice, the A.P.L. subsection was utilizing the services 
of a total of 39 clerks, stenographers and typists.?! 


M.I. 4 (Counter-Espionage Among Civilian Population) 

The principal mission given to the M.I. 4 Section of the Negative Branch 
was “to trace enemy and disloyal activity among civilians in the United 
States and abroad." Unlike its companion M.I. 3 Section, which received 
a number of comparatively definite tasks to perform, the M.I. 4 tasks were 
mostly so vague and indeterminate that "problems arose, threatened and 
vanished, and expediency necessarily overruled precision.” Consequently, 
a favorable internal organization was never attained, and functional 
assignments could seldom remain firmly fixed. Of the activities that were 
originally allocated to M.I. 4, the M.I. 10 section soon took over those 
concerned with postal censorship, press summaries and prisoner of war 
mail. Its passport control unit was also eventually transferred to M.I. 11, 
plant protection service to M.I. 3, and library museum to M.I. 1. A total 
of nine different subsections, however, did turn out to be relatively stable, 
along with its very large liaison organization, as follows.5? 


M.I. 4A—Executive 

This subsection initially consisted of Maj. Herbert Parsons and a small 
group of officers who were considered to be pioneers in civilian 
counterespionage work. By November 1917, though, shortly after the M.I. 
4 section was officially formed, Major Parsons realized that his ever-growing 
executive duties had limited his activities within that particular field mostly 
to the "maintenance of policy and selection of personnel" At this time, 
his principal assistant was Maj. Henry T. Hunt, who eventually inherited 
the executive post in September 1918. M.I. 4A was held responsible for 
preparing the daily and weekly publications disseminated by M.I. 4 and 
placed in direct charge of the elaborate liaison system which was required 
to support the numerous and varied operations of the section ргорег.53 


M.I. 4B— Geograpbic Departments 

Also antedating the formation of M.I. 4 itself, M.I. 4B was not only 
the most important element of that section but the largest. It handled 
all routine matters bearing upon civilian counterespionage within the United 
States and was subdivided into six main groups in order to conform generally 
with the six geographical departments of the Army. This regional type 
of organization enabled the personnel of each of these groups to become 
intimately familiar with the major subversive problems existing throughout 
their respective areas, which were then felt to be as follows: 


Eastern and Northeastern Departments—Foreign racial groups and 
enemy aliens. 
Southeastern Department—Negro subversion and political demagoguery. 
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Central Department—Pro-Germanism and racial organizations. 

Southern Department—Border control and Mexican racial problems. 

Western Department—Labor unrest (1.W.W.) and Hindu and Japanese 
racial problems.>4 


At the time of the Armistice, 12 officers were assigned to M.I. 4B and 
its chief sources of information came from the following outside agencies: 


Field I.O.’s 

Postal and Cable Censors 
Department of Justice 

U.S. Secret Service 

Office of Naval Intelligence 
Volunteer organizations and individuals 
War Trade Intelligence 
Allied Intelligence Agencies 
American Military Attaches 
Department of State 
Department of Labor.55 


M.I. áC—Enemy Finance and Trade 
An M.I. 4 memorandum, dated 23 May 1918, announced the formation 
of a new subsection under Mr. (later Capt.) A. M. White, to study enemy 
finance and trade in the United States with a view toward "tracing the 
financing of espionage" and "discovering and frustrating the use of business 
and commercial establishments for enemy purposes." It never consisted 
of more than one officer and one clerk, and only lasted a few months 
because examinations of this very same nature were already being conducted 
by several other governmental agencies, such as the War Trade Board, 

Federal Reserve Board, and Alien Property Custodian.5é 


M.I. 4E— Propaganda? 

Originally called the Counter-Espionage Subsection, this small element 
was called upon to collect and supply information on group movements, 
agitations and enemy propaganda activities within the United States. It 
was essentially a study or monograph unit, designed to present such matters 
in broad detail as contrasted with M.I. 4B, which was more of an action 
unit for processing individual counterespionage cases. Some of the 
investigations regularly maintained by M.I. 4E covered the following 
subjects: Patriotic Societies, German-Americans, Lutheran Church Propa- 
ganda, Poles and Lithuanians, the IW.W., and Russian Bolshevism. During 
the summer of 1918, Maj. J. E. Spingarn, its chief, recommended that 
the subsection should be placed in direct charge of all "patriotic propaganda" 
and undertake an ambitious counterpropaganda program to extend 
throughout the United States. His visionary scheme collapsed, however, 
"mainly because the persons in control of the Committee on Public 
Information were not amenable to this suggestion from M.I. 4E."5 
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M.I. áF— Foreign Countries 

While this subsection was not actually created until 7 September 1918, 
it was then intended to become one of the more important elements of 
the departmental military intelligence agency by supervising the Army 
counterespionage operations being conducted in foreign countries. The bulk 
of such responsibility had previously been concentrated within the M.I. 
5 (Military Attaché) Section of the Positive Branch, but with that 
arrangement having failed to work out in a satisfactory manner, the entire 
function was transferred to M.I. 4 and a new subsection established to 
perform it. Ас the time of the Armistice, M.I. ÁF was composed of 2 
officers, 15 civilian specialists, 11 clerks and 3 messengers. Its assigned 
mission was to secure and process information of value to other 
governmental agencies for assistance in preventing "undesirable individuals" 
from entering the United States? To accomplish this task, it naturally 
had to operate in close coordination with M.I. 11, the section that was 
currently handling all passport and port control matters in MID. 


M.I. 4G— Legal Matters 

The necessity for having authoritative legal advice readily available to 
interpret the many wartime legislative grants of power to military personnel 
soon became apparent, especially in connection with counterespionage 
activities. The acknowledged expert within this markedly abstruse field 
was Capt. George S. Hornblower, who had been a prominent attorney 
in New York dariag civilian life and continued to specialize in that type 
of work following his assignment to the departmental military intelligence 
agency. Captain Hornblower and a small staff of carefully selected assistants 
were thus actually functioning in the capacity of a law office for the Negative 
Branch when his group was formally designated to be M.I. 4С in June 
1918. This new subsection not only rendered whatever legal advice was 
required in MID but also prepared pertinent surveys of recently passed 
legislation for general dissemination to the Army. It likewise drafted several 
proposed laws which were deemed essential by the departmental military 
intelligence officials to the successful conduct of the wartime counteres- 
pionage effort. Hence, Captain Hornblower and other officers of M.I. 4G 
were frequently called upon to testify concerning bills of that type before 
Congressional committees and to represent the military intelligence 
viewpoint whenever governmental conferences were held to discuss 
legislative action on counterespionage matters. 


M.I. 4H— Special Cases 
This was an indefinitely conceived subsection, formed in June 1918 and 
placed under the direction of Capt. Henry A. Uterhart. At that particular 
time, it was specifically charged with: (1) continuing investigations of 
suspects whose activities fall without sabotage or propaganda, submitted 
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by department officers; and (2) briefing cases for deportation, internment, 
or trial.ó! 

M.I. 4H seems at first to have been mainly concerned with pressing 
legal action within the Department of Justice and the Immigration Bureau 
of the Department of Labor to enforce the deportation or confinement 
of such "obnoxious persons" as "Dr. de Cramm, Madame Nix, and Jechalski 
Farroway." Later on, though, it was utilized chiefly for "winding up old 
cases.” 62 


M.I. 4I—Labor and Sabotage 

Created in April 1918 "to handle labor matters, sabotage, disloyalty among 
Catholic priests and Sinn Fein propaganda," this subsection was the smallest 
in M.I. 4 and never had more than one officer assigned. It endeavored 
principally to secure information about threatened strikes ahead of their 
actual happening in order to help sustain maximum industrial production 
for support of the war effort. Most information of this nature came from 
the Plant Protection Service, field I.O.’s or local chiefs of police. Whenever 
a serious strike was threatened, the appropriate plant protection agents 
would thus be instructed "to serve upon the labor leaders and the plant 
authorities a statement indicating what the country demanded in cooperation 
in securing the maximum production from labor and capital." In a number 
of instances, after such advice had been given, important strikes were 
averted. Maj. Eugene F. Kinkead, the officer in charge of M.I. 4I, was 
thus able to establish a close personal liaison with Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, and Mr. Frank Morrison, 
its Secretary. He also concluded an arrangement with Cardinal Gibbons 
to the effect that, if the Department of Justice felt it did not possess enough 
evidence of disloyalty on the part of a Catholic priest for legal prosecution, 
Major Kinkead would request the United States Attorney concerned to 
turn over all available evidence to the appropriate bishop of the diocese, 
accompanied by a suggestion that the pamphlet entitled "A Lesson in Real 
Americanism” should be read to the priest. 

Major Kinkead likewise rendered direct support to the notably successful 
operation conducted by Col. Brice P. Disque of the Army Signal Corps, 
who organized a "Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen" which extended 
throughout the Pacific Northwest and was aimed at counteracting I.W.W. 
influences within that vital area to military aircraft production.® 


M.I. áL— Research and Collation® 
This subsection was formed in March 1918 for the express purpose 
of preparing synopses of the most important "super-suspect" cases that 
were handled by M.I. 4 during World War I, so as to make them available 
in concise form for future reference. Fourteen of these major cases were 
completed prior to the Armistice, covering the following subjects: Stallforth; 
Bolo Pacha; Felicista Party; Hindu Agitation; International Bible Students 
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Assn.; Irish Agitation in the U.S.; K. and E. Neumond; Walter Theodore 
von Scheele; Alexander von der Hyde Ugarteche; Herman Upmann; 
Wunnenburg-Sander; Victorica-Wessels; Rintelen-Lamar; Horacio 
Ееггесіо.6? 


М.І. á— Liaison Organization 

Dealing entirely with civilian activities, M.I. 4 was dependent in a large 
measure upon information obtainable from other governmental and, in 
certain special cases, civilian agencies. It thus soon became essential for 
the section to develop a full-scale officer liaison system for assistance in 
accomplishing its assigned mission. The following tabulation, which lists 
the numerous and varied outside agencies normally involved in this liaison 
system under three different headings, shows the wide extent of the МІ. 
4 organization for collection coverage: 


1. Counterespionage in the United States (General) 
a. Department of Justice 
Bureau of Investigation (Mr. Bruce Bielaski) 
Office of Special Assistant (Mr. John Lord O'Brian) 
b. Office of Naval Intelligence 
c. American Protective League 
d. Local chiefs of police$$ and county sheriffs 
e. Credit Associations 
f. Large American Corporations 


2. Counterespionage in tbe United States (Special) 
ENEMY TRADE AND FINANCE 
a. War Trade Intelligence (War Trade Board) 
b. War Industries Board 
c. Alien Property Custodian 
d. Internal Revenue Service (Treasury Department) 
e. Federal Reserve Board 
f. Federal Trade Commission 
TRAVEL 
a. Bureau of Immigration (Department of Labor) 
b. Customs Valuation Bureau (Treasury Department) 
c. Railroad Administration (Railroad Police) 
d. Pullman Company 
COMMUNICATIONS 
a. Post Office Department 
b. Chief Cable Censor 
c. Committee on Public Information 
LABOR PROBLEMS 
a. Secretary of War's Office (Dr. E. M. Hopkins) 
b. American Federation of Labor 
CITIZENSHIP AND RACIAL PROBLEMS 
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a. Department of Justice 

b. Bureau of Naturalization (Department of Labor) 
c. Department of State 

PRODUCTION AND SUPPLIES 

a. United States Shipping Board 

b. Emergency Fleet Corporation 

c. United States Food Administration 

d. United States Fuel Administration 

e. Bureau of Aircraft Production 

f. War Industries Board 


3. Counterespionage Outside the United States 
a. Foreign Service of the Department of State 
b. British Liaison Office 
c. French Liaison Office 
d. Italian Military Attaché 
e. Belgian High Commission® 


M.I. 10 (Censorsbip) 

Problems bearing upon World War I censorship were brought to the 
attention of the departmental authorities at an early date and then proceeded 
to follow a highly complicated course of development. On 9 June 1916, 
for example, while the Punitive Expedition to Mexico was still in progress 
but before the entrance of the United States into the European conflict, 
the Chief of Staff directed the formation of a Bureau of Information within 
the Office of the Secretary of War "to prevent the spread of false information 
detrimental to the military interests of the роуегптепг.”?0 Maj. Douglas 
MacArthur, Military Aide to the Secretary of War, was originally placed 
in charge of this new bureau, but, effective 9 June 1917, Brig. Gen. Frank 
McIntyre, who had recently been designated as the Chief Military Censor, 
was appointed to replace him.?! 

. The first wartime Executive Order dealing with the broad subject of 
censorship was issued by the President on 14 April 1917 for the principal 
purpose of creating a Committee on Public Information.” It was then 
followed up two weeks later by another similar order assigning the 
censorship of all submarine cables to the Secretary of the Navy, and land 
telegraph and telephone lines leading outside from the United States to 
the Secretary of War.73 Finally, a third executive order, dated 12 October 
1917, established the National Censorship Board, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Secretaries of War and Navy, Postmaster General, War 
Trade Board and the Chairman of the Committee on Public Information.” 

General McIntyre served as the War Department member of the National 
Censorship Воага?5 until 11 June 1918, when he was succeeded by the 
Chief of the Military Intelligence Branch, Executive Division, General Staff. 
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The decision to make this change and thereby achieve a greater centralization 
of censorship effort was reached just prior to the publication of WD GO 
80, which formed the Military Intelligence Division of the General Staff 
and named the Director of Military Intelligence to be Chief Military Censor 
for the Army. General Churchill, therefore, took over his new duty from 
General McIntyre on or about 16 August 1918, with the detailed 
responsibilities it was to entail having already been approved by the Secretary 
of War, as follows: 


A. Censorship of Postal matter. (1) By virtue of his membership in 
the Censorship Board, he has a voice in censorship of all postal matter, 
including not only newspapers, but also magazines, periodicals, 
technical journals, trade catalogues, advertisements, and posters, of 
books of every sort in English or foreign languages entering or leaving 
the country from or to foreign ports. (2) In his capacity as Chief 
Military Censor he has a special duty in connection with soldiers' 
mail posted on outgoing transports, and with the mail of prisoners 
of war in internment camps. 

B. Censorship of all communications by telegraph, telephone, or radio 
across the Mexican Border. The censorship of cables was delegated 
to the Navy from the first, and exercised by the Chief Cable Censor. 

C. Cooperation with the Committee on Public Information, and the 
voluntary censorship of the Press. 

D. Censorship of photographs, moving and still, official and civilian; 
taken abroad or about the camps at home; including such pictures 
as have a wrong effect upon the spirit of our people or are harmful 
to the prestige of our Allies. This includes the issuing of permits 
to take pictures or cameras abroad or into camps. 

E. Censorship of such other methods of conveying information or 
propaganda as may be seen to be hazardous to the successful 
prosecution of the war. This would cover the untimely or improper 
publication of casualty lists, disasters, the issuance of phonographic 
records or other devices for evil propaganda. It would cover also 
the publication, by any means, of dangerous matter likely to reach 
or aid the enemy if published at home.76 


This concentration of military censorship responsibilities under the 
Director of Military Intelligence did not occur until after the war had been 
in progress for over a year, even though there was already an immense 
amount of censorship activity of every conceivable nature going on 
throughout the nation. It thus remains most difficult to understand why 
the military phases of these numerous activities were not more effectively 
grouped together at a much earlier date. As a striking illustration of the 
obvious need for some sort of unified control, the following directive, issued 
when the M.I. 10 Section was first: established in July 1918,77 shows the 
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wide variety of military censorship functions which were being accomplished 
at that time by the different governmental offices: 


M.I. 10 to take over from— 


General McIntyre's Office 

Censorship of press, periodicals, books, etc. 
Censorship of War Department announcements 
Transport mail 

Mexican Border censorship—telephone and telegraph 


Committee on Public Information 
Issuing of Photographic permits 
Censorship of moving pictures 
Censorship of still pictures 


Adjutant General's Office 

Accreditation of newspaper correspondents 
Accreditation of photographers with AEF 
Its functions in photographic permits 


War College 
Censorship of official Signal Corps photographs 
Censorship of captions of AEF photographs 


M.I. 1 
Radio censorship 
Bulletins and wireless to General Pershing 


МІ. 4 

Postal Censorship 

Censorship of books and pamphlets 
Censorship of lecturers, propaganda, etc. 
Censorship of War Prisoners' mail 


Added 
Censorship of foreign language press 
Clipping Bureau for General Staff?? 


Because the M.I. 10 Section was not only required to perform general 
staff functions in censorship matters for the Director of Military Intelligence 
but also to act as an operating agency, it soon grew into an extremely 
large unit. Shortly before the Armistice, the strength of its departmental 
office alone was over 30 officers and 60 civilian employees, and if the 
affiliated postal and radio censorship personnel were also included, the 
full organization came to nearly 300 persons." In order to carry out its 
numerous assigned tasks, the section was eventually divided into 15 different 
subsections, which were designed to operate along the following lines: 
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M.I. 10A —Executive 
A typical executive-type subsection charged with: intra-section co- 
ordination; instruction and assignment of personnel; preparation of in- 
structions and bulletins for both field and office; supervision of special 
projects not yet grown into subsection size; administration of records, files 
and supplies; liaison with outside boards and departments.®° 


M.I. 10B— Postal 

One of the larger and more important of the M.I. 10 subsections, it 
was given the duty of keeping the military postal censors working under 
Post Office Department supervision adequately informed as to what in- 
formation items were currently of special interest to the War Department. 
The M.I. 10B officials were then required to refer without delay whatever 
information was gained from its postal censorship sources to the department 
intelligence personnel directly concerned and to maintain a very close 
relationship with the corresponding services in France, Great Britain and 
Cuba for like purpose. The latter task was ordinarily accomplished by 
attaching trained censorship officers to selected American military attache 
offices overseas. Emphasis in these postal censorship operations was 
habitually placed upon the collection of negative rather than positive type 
intelligence information. By the time of the Armistice, there were a total 
of 12 main postal censorship stations in operation throughout the United 
States, and MID representatives were working in all of them.! 


M.I. 10C—Prisoner of War and Transport Mail 

This subsection was not only charged with the censorship of mail going 
to and from enemy prisoners of war or internees in the United States? 
but also the mail of American prisoners of war held in Germany. These 
twin tasks had initially been carried out by a detached group of four officers, 
with necessary translators and clerks, stationed at the Army War College 
and working directly under the Chief Military Censor. During September 
1917, three more officers were added to this original group in order to 
function respectively at the War Prison Barracks at Fort Douglas, Utah, 
Fort McPherson, Ga. and Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. When the M.I. 10 Section 
was finally organized, however, it was felt that the unit performing these 
highly specialized duties could do a better job if it was moved to New 
York City and coordinated there more closely with personnel of the national 
Executive Postal Censorship Committee. At the same time, it was also 
given an added responsibility to censor all Army transport mail. The planned 
move to New York City by M.I. 10C, though, could not be actually completed 
until 1 November 1918.8? 


M.I. 10D— Telegrapb and Telephone 
Under the provisions of EO 2604, dated 28 April 1917, responsibility 
for the censorship of land telegraph lines leading out from the United 
States was given to the War Department. Since it had also been decided 
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by higher authority not to establish censorship of any sort along the Canadian 
border, this activity necessarily became limited to the boundary between 
Mexico and the United States. Even that turned out to be more than the 
departmental military intelligence agency could cope with because it was 
practically impossible to maintain a suitable censorship over the large 
number of telegraph lines crossing such an extensive area. Nevertheless, 
one attempt to accomplish this difficult task was made in May 1917, when 
a small group of Army personnel were instructed to set up telegraph control 
stations at Brownsville, Laredo, Eagle Pass, San Antonio, El Paso, Doming 
(near Camp Cody, N. Mex.), Nogales and San Diego. All eight of these 
stations were eventually established, but due to a pronounced lack of trained 
personnel, inadequate coordination with local representatives of the Chief 
Cable Censor,84 and poor liaison among the Army telegraph control stations 
themselves, the effort was not marked by any definite indications of success. 
А systematic censorship of the border telephone lines was not even con- 
sidered because that project would require major increases in personnel 
strength and a considerable amount of newly developed electrical equipment, 
neither of which was currently available. On the other hand, an elaborate 
plan designed to improve the lagging telegraph censorship situation was 
under active discussion within M.I. 10D at the time of the Armistice. А 
few preliminary steps were taken shortly afterwards to put parts of this 
plan into effect but with no rewarding results. Telegraph censorship was 
officially discontinued effective 20 February 1919.85 


M.I. 10E— Radio Interception 

The mission given to this significant subsection of M.I. 10 was first 
to organize and then to supervise the operations of a special radio unit 
capable of intercepting and recording all messages originating in Mexico 
transmitted either in Spanish or cipher. Ап earlier attempt to accomplish 
that promising project had been made in May 1917 but ended up a decided 
failure. It was revived again during January 1918, however, and placed 
under the expert leadership of Capt. (later Maj.) Carl Kinsley. In accordance 
with his personal recommendation, a separate Radio Intelligence Service 
(RIS) was created, effective 22 February 1918,86 and soon commenced to 
operate at several stations along the Mexican border. Because the technical 
qualifications for the radio operators utilized in this ultra-confidential service 
were so high, it necessarily took a long time for the activity to produce 
maximum results. Notwithstanding, miracles of interception were ultimately 
performed, with the service managing to set up two undercover stations 
of noteworthy interest, one that operated within Mexico City itself and 
the other, located near the town of Houlton, Maine, which for a brief 
period of time just before the signing of the Armistice practically became 
a regular part of the German radio network?" In November 1918, the 
RIS numbered 16 officers and 84 enlisted теп,% and its sponsors could 
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well claim that it had contributed in an important way to the overall military 
intelligence effort, as follows: 


1. Gained information of great value from Mexico, Germany and Japan. 

2. Established to what extent the Mexican government radio was being 
used in transmitting German messages back to Germany. 

3. Developed radio apparatus, methods and trained operators, available 
for subsequent military use.8? 


M.I. 10F—Press 

The Committee on Public Information, led by its forceful Chairman, 
Mr. George Creel, chose to adopt a voluntary wartime system of press 
censorship which "would make every paper in the land its own censor, 
putting it up to the patriotism and common sense of the individual editor 
to protect purely military information of tangible value to the enemy." 
In order to furnish needed guidance for this voluntary system, the committee 
prepared and issued to the press a printed card describing "What the 
Government Asks of the Press."?? It thus became the duty of M.I. 10F 
to represent the War Department viewpoint in connection with all national 
press censorship activities. Despite the fact that Mr. Creel continued to 
remain sharply critical of the "admirals and generals" who had pressed 
for a censorship law "that would have put the press in leg irons and 
handcuffs,"?! the operations of this military unit seem to have progressed 
in a surprisingly smooth manner. Its members even later declared that 
the press cooperation was so gratifying and effective that "there were 
practically no violations of the voluntary censorship and very little 
information was published, either through accident or design, which might 
in any way be construed as damaging to the interests of the United States."?? 
M.I. 10F was further charged with accrediting press correspondents for 
overseas duty. Each of these correspondents was called upon to deposit 
in advance a check amounting to $1,000 as an expense guarantee and to 
execute a $2,000 good conduct bond. At the time of the Armistice, there 
were 45 press correspondents accredited to the AEF in France and 5 to 
the AEF in Siberia.?? 


M.I. 10G—Foreign Language Press 

This unit was an outgrowth of M.I. 10F, occasioned by the fact that 
the task of censoring the United States foreign language press soon 
developed into too much of a burden for the original subsection to perform 
in addition to its normal press censorship responsibilities. The tremendous 
difficulties involved in the foreign language press censorship problem 
became readily apparent upon realizing that there were approximately 1,400 
such newspapers published in the United States during 1918, which utilized 
a total of 33 different languages. Furthermore, according to the M.I. 10G 
officials, many of these foreign news organs were "found to be palpably 
disloyal to the American military effort."9^ 
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M.I. 10H—Compilation of Press Comment 

Another M.I. 10F offshoot, this subsection was initially formed for the 
special purpose of analyzing editorial opinion throughout the country in 
order to follow the attitude of the press on leading war issues. It was 
later changed, though, into an element engaged primarily in preparing 
a semiweekly press review of American editorial comment for personal 
use by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff, and for transmission 
to GHQ AEF, in France.% - 


M.I. 10I—Books 

After the duties of the Chief Military Censorship were formally defined 
in August 1918, the departmental intelligence officials felt that this action 
gave them suitable authority to determine what books should be removed 
from circulation in military libraries or barred from the mails as being 
detrimental to the conduct of the war. M.I. 10I was then created to perform 
that particular function, but it had a most tempestuous career, with serious 
differences of opinion promptly arising throughout the nation in regard 
to whether or not certain of its condemned books really did contain dangerous 
antiwar propaganda. The result was that higher authority directed the 
establishment of a new system, which permitted the military intelligence 
officials to submit recommendations in the matter while reserving final 
decision in each individual case to the Secretary of War. The records of 
the subsection disclose that a total of 124 books were eventually 
recommended for condemnation, and an undisclosed number of them were 
either barred from camp libraries or the United States mails, or both.96 


M.I. 10K —Official Photographs and Motion Pictures 
It was standard practice for all staff agencies of the War Department 
to dispatch official photographers to the various Army camps, war industry 
installations, ports of embarkation, overseas establishments, etc., in order 
to secure newsworthy pictures. А positive need soon became indicated, 
therefore, for an authoritative agency to examine these photographs from 
the military security standpoint and either approve or disapprove them 
for public release. M.I. 10K was established to perform this censorship 
service, and it was further charged with the review of official motion pictures 

such as War Department training films, for the same purpose.” 


M.I. 10L— Commercial Photographs and Motion Pictures 

This unit was designated as a separate subsection solely because it 
happened to be located in New York City instead of Washington, D.C. 
It was called upon to collaborate very closely in New York City with 
personnel of the Executive Committee on Public Information, in repre- 
senting the military intelligence viewpoint relative to the censorship of 
commercial photographs and motion pictures destined for domestic or 
export use. It also seems to have become deeply involved irt several security 
investigations of suspected persons and firms operating within the general 
motion picture field.’ 
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M.I. 10M —Pbotograpbic Permits 

Strangely enough, prior to 1 September 1918, authority for issuing civilian 
photographer permits to take pictures at Army camps and installations 
rested solely with the national Committee on Public Information. On that 
date, however, this military security function was finally transferred to 
MID, with M.I. 10M formed to accomplish it. The new subsection then 
proceeded to develop a complete file of civilian photographers throughout 
the country, for the purpose of furnishing "immediate information as to 
their loyalty, trustworthiness and іпѓергісу.”99 


M.I. 10N — Precedents and Legal Aspects 
This noticeably obscure subsection was created in order to record for 
general M.I. 10 use the various "precedents established upon rulings obtained 
from the staff of technical experts" that had recently been organized among 
the bureaus of the War Department to cooperate with the Chief Military 
Censor. !00 


M.I. 100— Miscellaneous Propaganda 

A splinter unit from the M.I. 10A (Executive) subsection, this small 
group was charged with handling the censorship of "religious denomi- 
nations, except Catholic, and pacifist publications and organizations such 
as the National Civil Liberties Bureau and International Bible Student's 
Association." It also maintained direct liaison with the Post Office 
Department "in connection with publications coming within the scope of 
the Espionage Law."!0! 


M.I. 10P—Chpping Bureau 

The need for establishing a press clipping bureau in support of MID 
operations became clear at an early date, but it was not until February 
1918 that one civilian clerk could be spared to perform this voluminous 
task for the entire agency. Seven months later, though, when a total of 
9 civilian clerks were currently involved in that type of work, it was decided 
to organize them into a regular subsection of M.I. 10. By the time of 
the Armistice, M.I. 10P was found to be employing a total of 27 persons, 
including 2 officers, and performing a press clipping service not only for 
all of MID but also for the Chief of Staff; Purchase, Storage and Traffic 
Division of the General Staff; War Department Morale Branch, and New 
York Intelligence Branch Office of MID.!92 

Since military censorship is essentially a denial action, it remains most 
difficult to assess accurately its true contribution to the overall military 
intelligence effort during World War 1. On the other hand, because of 
the national emergency, there can be little doubt that it did constitute 
a necessary and legitimate military security function. It should be especially 
noted, however, that the conduct of the elaborate censorship program as 
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actually adopted not only called for the commitment of a large amount 
of very scarce resources but also a great deal of operational activity by 
many different elements of the departmental intelligence agency. Thus, 
while the World War I censorship program gave every indication of being 
a profitable one, especially from the counterintelligence standpoint, it was 
extremely expensive in both personnel and funds. 


M.I. 11 (Passports and Port Control) 

M.I. 11 was not made a separate section of the Negative Branch until 
23 September 1918, after it had become apparent that the numerous 
functions connected with passport control matters, which were currently 
divided between M.I. 3 and M.I. 4, ought to be concentrated under one 
head for the purpose of providing a better coordination of effort. Besides, 
the regulations recently promulgated by the President in order to enforce 
the Passport Act of May 22, 191810? were now in effect, and these regulations 
had posed a new set of passport control problems through authorizing 
seven different departments of the government to share in their detailed 
execution.!0¢ Jt was considered desirable, therefore, to have all War 
Department actions bearing upon passports and port control emanate from 
one single source and to enjoy centralized policy direction.!05 

The new Passport Act had vested final control over all wartime travel 
to and from the United States in the hands of the Department of State 
authorities and relegated the War Department officials to a position of 
acting only in an advisory capacity. This was in direct contrast to the French 
and British systems, which gave the military authorities full power to exercise 
any restraints on civilian travel that they felt were advisable.!% Although 
the American military intelligence officials remained firmly convinced right 
up to the end of the war that they should have been granted a more 
positive role in such matters, generally in keeping with the French and 
British systems, the M.I. 11 Section received definite instructions to work 
with the State Department authorities on a completely cooperative basis, 
as follows: 


1. Furnish to the Department of State 'information contained in the 
MID files concerning citizens and aliens desiring to leave the country. 

2. Detail officers to the various ports of the United States in order 
to participate in the examination of incoming and outgoing travelers. 

3. Providea representative for the interdepartmental committee to confer 
with the Department of State representative and render him assistance 
and advice in the administration of the passport control regulations. 

4. Investigate, through the American Military Attachés abroad, applicants 
for visas to come to the United States and also, in the same manner, 
furnish pertinent information to the consular officials.107 


The M.I. 11 Section did become quite active in travel control matters 
toward the closing months of the war. This seems plainly evident from 
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the following statistics, which give the number of cases that were submitted 
to it for review by the Department of State during October, November 
and December 1918: 


U.S. Alien Visas and 
Passport Departure Foreign 
Applications Permits Passports 
October 2,020 4,760 1,586 
November 2,739 5,456 1,307 
December 3,578 11,397 747108 


On the other hand, only in the case of relief workers designated by 
the Red Cross, YMCA, Knights of Columbus, Salvation Army or Jewish 
Welfare Board for duty with the AEF was the War Department deemed 
to have a paramount interest in the issuance of American passports. These 
listed submissions, therefore, mainly represented instances in which the 
State Department believed there might be special military implications. 
Moreover, of the names submitted for alien departure permits, M.I. 11 
was able to furnish further information on less than 2 percent of them. 
Even for the relief workers wanting to go overseas, whose clearances called 
for a comparatively thorough investigation, there were only 257 objections 
raised among 8,230 applications.!° Thus, the entire military intelligence 
effort relating to passport control here in the United States, while diverse 
and complicated from the MID standpoint, was not really a major factor 
in relation to the total national program of that same nature. 


M.I. 13 (Graft and Fraud) 

The detection of graft and fraud connected with the purchase, manufacture 
and sale of supplies destined for United States Army use cannot in any 
sense be construed as being a normal function of military intelligence. 
During World War I, though, because there was no criminal investigation 
division or other military police organization available to perform that 
particular function, it eventually wound up in the departmental military 
intelligence agency. Furthermore, the assumption of this added responsibility 
on the part of the Director of Military Intelligence was by no means an 
unwilling action but done in complete agreement with his own recom- 
mendations in the matter.!!? It must be readily admitted, however, that 
the move did appear favorable from the viewpoint of personnel economy 
because, when the problem first started to attract official attention, MID 
was the only War Department staff agency possessing a group of 
investigators who were suitably trained for undertaking the indicated 
mission. 

Although M.I. 13 was not created as a separate section of the Negative 
Branch until 24 September 1918, activities designed to uncover graft and 
fraud in the handling of Army supplies had been in progress within the 
War Department for some time prior to that event. Early in 1918, for 
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example, an officer from the Military Intelligence Branch, WDGS, had 
been detailed to supervise the organization of an independent investigative 
group under the Quartermaster General to be utilized for such purpose. 
It soon became obvious, though, that the Quartermaster Corps could provide 
neither the qualified personnel nor the funds required to sustain an effective 
program for handling the large number of active graft and fraud cases, 
so, on 16 August 1918, the entire function was formally transferred to 
the departmental military intelligence agency with the full concurrence 
of all concerned.!!! These graft and fraud investigation responsibilities were 
initially given to a subsection of M.I. 3 (M.I. 3M), but when they drew 
increasing official attention, that unit was elevated to section status but 
still remained assigned to the Negative Branch. І 

Between 1 August 1918 and 1 June 1919, МІ. 13 was able to handle 
a total of 1,128 graft and fraud cases, resulting in 517 arrests and 206 
convictions either in civilian criminal or military court. The records further 
show that over this same period, government property or cash restitution 
in lieu thereof was recovered to the amount of $495,582.82.12 


Military Morale Section 

This section also performed a function which by no stretch of the 
imagination could be classified under the heading of normal military 
intelligence responsibility. Nevertheless, for a brief period of time in World 
War I, the task of improving morale throughout the United States Army 
was charged to the departmental military intelligence agency, and the 
functional assignment was again made in complete accordance with a 
recommendation submitted by the intelligence officials themselves.!!3 The 
reasons behind this seemingly illogical action were derived from the fact 
that military intelligence personnel operating in the field on counteres- 
pionage missions kept running across information showing many American 
soldiers were seriously discontented and lacked any true understanding of 
the war aims of the nation.!!4 

The higher military authorities were not unaware of this grave Army 
morale problem, especially as their attention had been called to it early 
in 1917 through a much discussed article entitled "The Soul of an Army," 
written by Brig. Gen. E. L. Munson and published in The Military Surgeon.1!* 
Brig. Gen. William S. Graves, the Assistant to the Chief of Staff, however, 
had consistently held that since morale was a recognized function of 
command no special direction on the subject was required from the War 
Department. Effective 13 May 1918, despite General Graves’ fixed opinion, 
the "psychological stimulation of American troops" was made a regular 
responsibility of the Training and Instruction Branch of the War Plans 
Division. In carrying out this new responsibility, that branch was further 
directed to establish and maintain close liaison with the Military Intelligence 
Branch, Office of the Surgeon General, Committee on Public Information 
and Commission on Training Camp Activities.!!6 
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Regardless of this generally satisfactory solution to the problem, the 
departmental intelligence authorities not only continued to remain 
extremely active in military morale work but also took prompt steps to 
point out to the Chief of Staff that the War Plans Division had neither 
the money nor the machinery to execute the function properly, but the 
Military Intelligence Branch had both.!!7 As a result, on 27 June 1918, 
the entire function was transferred to the departmental military intelligence 
agency, and when the Military Intelligence Division of the General Staff 
was formed in August 1918, the subsection of M.I. 3 (M.I. 3F) that had 
been doing this military morale work was redesignated as the Military 
Morale Section, MID. Two months later, though, it was made a separate 
branch of the General Staff and placed under the command of Brig. Gen. 
E. L. Munson.!!3 


Plant Protection Service 

Under the capable leadership of Mr. Edmund Leigh, the War Department 
Plant Protection Service rendered invaluable assistance to the Negative 
Branch of MID during World War I. Composed solely of civilians, this 
unique service first came into being during July 1917, shortly after the 
Signal Corps had received a special appropriation from Congress for the 
announced purpose of energizing American aircraft production.!!? It thus 
became most desirable for the Army to devise some sort of a satisfactory 
means of protecting the industrial plants engaged in aircraft production 
against fire or sabotage losses and to insure the safety of all aircraft shipments 
from such plants to their respective ports of embarkation. After consulting 
personally on the subject with Maj. Gen. George O. Squier, Chief of the 
Signal Corps, Col. Edward A. Deeds, the War Department officer in charge 
of aircraft production matters, decided to form a plant protection service 
of civilian employees and chose Mr. Leigh to be its head.!20 

The Plant Protection Service was called upon from the start to operate 
in close conjunction with the departmental military intelligence agency 
and when the scope of its activities commenced to extend beyond the field 
of aircraft production, this relationship naturally became even more intimate. 
In December 1917, therefore, it was found necessary to establish a separate 
plant protection service unit within M.I. 4 for the primary purpose of 
supporting Mr. Leigh's group. Finally, on 1 July 1918, for the greater 
convenience of all concerned, the Plant Protection Service was authorized 
to move its headquarters into the Hooe Building right next to the Military 
Intelligence Branch so that it could work directly with a newly created 
subsection of M.I. 3 (M.I. 3K).!2! 

To facilitate the accomplishment of his assigned mission, Mr. Leigh chose 
to divide the United States into 15 territorial districts, conforming generally 
with the then current groupings of the more than 5,000 industrial plants 
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that were engaged in war production. He then placed selected agents їп 
charge of organizing an efficient plant protection service on a secret basis 
within each of these territorial districts. In addition to the plants having 
this regular protective service, 30,000 other plants were circularized in 
an effort to improve their existing precautionary fire and security measures. 
Special investigative units were also stationed in New York, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles, Fort Worth and Portland, Oreg., 
so that by the end of 1918 the total force employed by the service covered 
the following positions: 


Chief, Assistant Chief and Supervisors 3 
Correspondents 8 
Agents in Charge 12 
Resident Agents 18 
Agents 183 
Interior Agents 130 
Guards 18 

Total!22 572 


It thus becomes plainly apparent that the Plant Protection Service during 
World War I was in reality an undercover intelligence organization and 
not, as has often been mistakenly presumed, just a civilian guard service. 
Although some sort of a guard system did exist at all the plants involved 
in war production, the personnel for these particular systems had been 
hired by the concerns themselves and were not ordinarily members of 
the Plant Protection Service. Most of the private guard systems, though, 
were of course effectively infiltrated by either plant protection agents or 
their close associates, as were the various worker groups at the plants. 
The following list of instructions not only describes the activities performed 
by the plant protection personnel but also serves to illustrate the exceedingly 
wide scope of their individual operations: 


A plant protection agent is required to— 
1. Furnish advice and supervision in connection with the prevailing 
system of guarding, lighting and fencing the plant. 
2. Insure that adequate fire prevention measures are taken. 
3. Develop a suitable security identification card system covering the 
workers. 
Analyze and tabulate citizenship records pertaining to the workers. 
Regulate and control all visitors to the plant. 
Prevent all forms of sabotage. 
Supply war production information to governmental agencies, as 
needed. 
8. Provide data to the proper authorities relating to employment con- 
ditions, rates of pay, sanitation, health, etc. 
9. Secure timely information in regard to impending labor difficulties 
or strikes. 
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10. Make suggestions and prepare plans for welfare work, particularly 
among the women workers. 

11. Conclude surveys covering conditions in nearby settlements, including 
the taking of an alien census. 

12. Render practical assistance in procuring the passage of desirable 
laws and ordinances for worker settlements.!?3 


In the final analysis, all of these agent activities were designed to further 
war production at a time when increases in that respect were vital to 
the nation. From this standpoint, therefore, as well as that of rendering 
military intelligence assistance, the Plant Protection Service was of distinct 
and undeniable value to the war effort. The service also seems to have 
been very efficiently managed throughout its entire career, which reflects 
great credit on the judgment and ability displayed by Mr. Edmund Leigh, 
himself. Accordingly, on 15 February 1919, Secretary Baker wrote a personal 
letter to Mr. Leigh declaring: "The results which have been accomplished, 
though perhaps little known to the country, are so substantial that you 
may take genuine pride in them.”!?4 The official report of the Plant 
Protection Service, as issued shortly after the end of the war, likewise 
bears out this same statement by presenting the following statistics with 
reference to its operations: 


1. Dealt with 5,073 cases of delayed war production. 

2. Handled 40,640 cases of obtaining requested information. 

3. Devised a system of identification for use in war plants to check 
against enemy aliens, which included over 500,000 persons. 

4. Employed approximately 3,500 watchmen and 4,500 guards. 

5. Concluded 189,153 actions in connection with fire prevention 
matters. !25 


Thus, the Negative Branch of the departmental intelligence agency, 
therefore, although not officially formed in World War I until a rather 
late date, promptly developed into a very large and complicated organization. 
This stemmed mainly from the fact that as the war progressed the 
departmental military intelligence authorities tended to place greater 
emphasis upon the counterintelligence aspects of the overall intelligence 
mission. The result was that by the time of the Armistice, the Negative 
Branch was found to be utilizing the service of approximately one-half 
of the 282 officers assigned to MID and employing nearly 300 civilians 
within its Washington office.!26 Additionally, the branch actively supervised 
or directly controlled a veritable host of military and civilian personnel 
operating throughout the field. Since much of this vast security program 
was in the nature of a wartime expedient, it started to shrink rapidly 
both in size and scope immediately after the signing of the Armistice. 
Nevertheless, mainly because it had served to open up so many brand 
new fields of functional endeavor, the program did leave a lasting mark 
upon departmental military intelligence activities for the future. 
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Chapter VI 
Russian Adventures 


Although extending over a year into the post-Armistice period, 
participation by the United States Army in the Allied Siberian and Northern 
Russia Expeditions actually formed an integral part of the American 
operations in World War I. 


AEF, Siberia 
On 6 July 1918, against the strong recommendations of both Secretary 
Baker and General March, President Wilson yielded to British and French 
pressure in agreeing to furnish American troops for a joint Allied military 
expedition into Siberia.! The announced objectives for this new American 
effort were set forth in an extraordinary Department of State aide memoire, 
dated 17 July 19182 A copy of that document was handed personally by 
Secretary Baker to Maj. Gen. William S. Graves, recently designated 
Commanding General, AEF, Siberia, in the railroad station at Kansas City, 
Mo., on Á August 1918. No additional explanation was then possible because 
of urgent train connection requirements, but Mr. Baker did manage to 
add the following ominous parting instructions: "This contains the policy 
of the United States in Russia which you are to follow. Watch your step; 
you will be walking on eggs loaded with dynamite.”3 Although the provisions 
of the aide memoire were notably vague in many important respects and 
clearly inadequate to constitute a suitable military directive, General Graves 
considered "there could be no misunderstanding of the policy of the United 
States" as described therein and felt no need "to ask for further elucidation 
of any points included."4 
Derived directly from this aide memoire but translated into more usual 
military language, the initial mission given to the AEF, Siberia, was 
recognized by General March as being to: 
(a) Guard military stores at Vladivostok which may be needed by the 
Russian forces. 
(b) Render such aid as may be practicable to the Russians in the 
organization of their own defense. 
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(c) Help the Czecho-Slovaks consolidate their forces and to get into 
successful cooperation with their Slavic kinsmen. 

(d) Steady any efforts at self-government or self-defense in which фе 
Russians themselves may be willing to accept assistance. 


Loose use of the undefined term "Russians" within this mission not 
only clearly presaged a wide variety of different interpretations on the 
part of the numerous government officials directly concerned but also plainly 
foreshadowed serious operational disagreements among them, both in 
Washington and the Far East. To further. complicate the matter, when 
the Armistice was signed on 11 November 1918, thereby materially altering 
the entire Siberian situation, no new instructions were issued to General 
Graves nor did he apparently believe them to be necessary. 

In preparing their aide memoire the State Department authorities had 
obviously attempted to establish a completely unrealistic separation of the 
regular Siberian inhabitants from the Bolsheviks, by considering only the 
former as being "Russian people." Even the word "Bolshevik" itself was 
conspicuously absent in this basic document. The fact that a very significant 
portion of the local Siberian population might well decide to become 
Bolsheviks or at least exhibit an active desire to oppose the return of 
the previous Czarist order, while still remaining "Russian people," appears 
to have been studiously ignored. This calculated lack of clarity in official 
United States policy proceeded to generate a series of acrimonious 
misunderstandings in the field, especially as the other national elements 
of the Allied expedition in Siberia kept right on ignoring any such fine 
distinctions. These elements continued to display a firm tendency to apply 
the Bolshevik tag to any Russian person who showed the slightest disposition 
to resist the restoration of the old regime through outside military pressure. 

To General Graves this whole complicated problem could be handled 
most effectively only if the AEF, Siberia, pursued a strict attitude of 
nonintervention in Russian affairs of any sort whatsoever. He proceeded 
to adopt a rigid course of action, therefore, based mainly upon the provision 
contained in the State Department aide memoire which gave "solemn 
assurance to the people of Russia, in the most public and solemn manner, 
that none of the Governments uniting in action either in Siberia or Northern 
Russia contemplates any interference of any kind with the political 
sovereignty of Russia, any intervention in her own affairs. .."? Although 
this pious American utterance proved to be decidedly untrue as far as our 
principal Allies were concerned, General Graves's nonintervention policy 
did gain the full support and approbation of both Secretary Baker and 
General March, whose chief concern in the matter was to avoid any 
unrestrained American adventures in Siberia that might commit the United 
States to a major military effort against Russia. Unfortunately, though, 
since there was little coordination ever shown between the War Department 
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and the State Department with reference to the growing American 
difficulties in Siberia, their respective field representatives were often found 
to be working at cross-purposes. 

In December 1919, the Chief of Staff belatedly instructed Maj. Gen. 
W. G. Haan, Director of the War Plans Division, General Staff, to prepare 
a study aimed at determining whether or not General Graves's mission 
should be modified in light of the recently altered conditions. This study 
noted that there were some indications the State Department had changed 
its policy toward Russia since issuing the original aide memoire and 
suggested holding a conference with the State Department authorities to 
ascertain specifically "whether or not the War Department is conducting 
its affairs in complete harmony with the policy desired by the President"? 
If such a conference was ever held, however, no new instructions were 
issued to General Graves, so he continued to follow his scrupulous 
nonintervention policy without change. The persistent lack of coordination 
between the War and State Department officials in Washington also had 
some important repercussions from the standpoint of American military 
intelligence activities in the Far East. For example, it soon caused General 
Graves to become extremely critical of General Churchill because he felt 
that the Director of Military Intelligence was favoring a policy of 
intervention in the affairs of Russia in contrast to his own fixed policy 
of absolute neutrality.!9 

The United States Army units initially comprising the AEF, Siberia, 
were drawn from the Philippine Department and consisted of the 27th 
Infantry, 31st Infantry, one field hospital, one ambulance company and 
Company "D," 53d Telegraph Battalion.!! After these units had been brought 
up to full war strength by a direct shipment to Siberia of 5,000 recruits 
from the 8th Division at Camp Fremont, Calif., the total force numbered 
approximately 9,000.!2 The troops from the Philippines disembarked at 
Vladivostok on 16 August 1918, while General Graves, accompanied by 
40 officers and 1,889 enlisted men from Camp Fremont, arrived at that 
same port on 2 September 1918. 

Among the principal Allied combat elements operating within the general 
Siberian area in 1918 were a British force of two-battalion strength,!^ one 
regular French battalion, an Italian contingent made up of 2,000 Irridentists 
and about 1,500 assorted Chinese troops. Despite the fact that the Japanese 
government had formally agreed not to introduce more than 12,000 military 
personnel into Siberia, three months after the start of the Allied expedition 
the total estimated Japanese strength therein was 72,000.15 Moreover, as 
senior of the Allied commanders in Siberia, the Japanese General K. Otani 
claimed a right to act in the capacity of Commander in Chief for the entire 
expedition. General Graves, though, consistently refused to recognize this 
claim as far as his American troops were concerned.!6 

There were also approximately 55,000 Czechoslovakian troops scattered 
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throughout the theater of operations, mostly deserters from the Austrian 
Army who had earlier been organized into fighting units by the Russians. 
At first it had been planned to concentrate these men under French 
supervision in Vladivostok, via the Trans-Siberian Railway, for prompt 
repatriation. As a matter of fact, a considerable portion of the group had 
already reached that port by September 1918. The French and British 
authorities then succeeded in inducing most of the Czechoslovakian 
contingent to move to the Ural front and render additional support to 
the newly established counter-revolutionary (Kolchak) government located 
at Omsk. It was not long, however, before the Czech military leaders became 
disillusioned with the policies of the Kolchak government and decided 
not to fight any further on Russian soil unless necessary for their own 
protection. They eventually returned to Vladivostok, and their final 
repatriation was effected in August 1920.7 

Several anti-Bolshevik Russian military forces were likewise present in 
Siberia during this same period. These forces ranged from various volunteer 
groups concentrated mainly within the Omsk area, who were sincerely 
desirous of combating the Red regime, to large organizations of "adven- 
turers" operating farther to the east under Cossack leaders such as Kalmikoff 
and Somenoff, who were receiving regular support from the Japanese. On 
the other hand, the Bolsheviks were represented only by a few scattered 
Red Army units, plus numerous bands of peasants drawn together under 
arms chiefly for the purpose of defending themselves against the murderous 
depredations of the "Cossack-led bandits.”!8 

By the latter part of September 1918, Czechoslovakian troops had 
succeeded in dispersing all organized resistance within the Trans-Baikal 
Province, while other Allied elements had captured Habarovsk (Khabor- 
ovsk) some 500 miles north of Vladivostok. As a result, the entire line 
of the Amur railroad was felt to be secure.!? When the complete American 
expedition arrived in Siberia and became sufficiently organized to deal with 
any major contingency, therefore, it found itself faced with a situation 
where it had practically nothing to do, particularly along the lines that 
had been indicated in General Graves's official instructions. There were 
still vast quantities of military stores located near Vladivostok, but as soon 
as General Graves suggested during an Allied commanders' meeting that 
steps ought to be taken to control their issuance, he met with a haughty 
rebuff from Maj. Gen. Alfred Knox, the British commander, who declared 
the property had been purchased by British money, and he intended to 
handle its distribution without any outside interference.? Consequently, 
except for a detachment of 250 men who formed part of an Allied force 
detailed to guard the vital Suchan coal mines, the AEF, Siberia, prepared 
to go into winter quarters within the general Vladivostok-Habarovsk area. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Siberia, General Graves was told that 
the 27th Infantry had already been committed to joint action against "the 
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enemy," described as being "Bolsheviks and German prisoners." Oddly 
enough, this noticeably vague description of the situation seems to have 
satisfied him for he considered that these American troops were not 
departing from the "announced policy of the United States Government 
to refrain from taking part in Russian affairs.”*! On 8 September 1918, 
he even dispatched a cable to the War Department which stated that 
practically all "organized resistance in Siberia has disappeared. 7 The 
question might well have been raised then and there in regard to just 
who had been providing this "organized resistance," since no enemy was 
specifically designated as such by the aide memoire of 17 July 1918. 

In the midst of all this widespread confusion it should have become 
clearly evident to all concerned that a major military intelligence effort 
would be required by the AEF, Siberia, both for the purpose of keeping 
the Commander in Chief there adequately informed and acquainting the 
authorities in Washington with the constantly changing aspects of the 
Far Eastern situation. As a matter of fact, only if these two tasks were 
properly accomplished could an effective American foreign policy be 
established for that critical area and then maintained on any sort of a 
satisfactory basis. 

General Graves did proceed to organize his military intelligence means 
in a favorable manner for keeping himself duly informed relative to 
important military developments taking place within the theater of 
operations. These same means, however, were not suitably disposed to 
encourage the mutual flow of information back and forth between the 
AEF, Siberia, and the War Department. This was all the more lamentable 
because the defective conclusions contained in the aide memotre of 17 
July 1918 had plainly demonstrated the United States government either 
lacked accurate information about the real situation existing in eastern 
Russia or else the appropriate national authorities concerned were unwilling 
to accept reliable evidence that had already been furnished to them by 
the few American sources still remaining available within that troubled 
геріоп.23 Furthermore, the establishment of an AEF in Siberia had presented 
the United States with a golden opportunity to obtain a tremendous amount 
of valuable information bearing upon that strategic area, both current and 
lasting, which was never fittingly exploited.”4 

Military intelligence planning for the AEF, Siberia, got off to an auspicious 
start early in August 1918, when the Philippine Department was directed 
to include a sizable intelligence section as part of the expeditionary force 
headquarters. A special intelligence detachment was then formed there 
without delay, consisting of 5 officers and 51 enlisted men under the 
command of Maj. (later Lt. Col.) David P. Barrows.? It was also allocated 
space in the leading transport scheduled to reach Vladivostok by 15 August 
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1918. Three of the officers and 15 of the enlisted men of this detachment 
had been selected primarily because of their special linguistic abilities, while 
most of the other enlisted men were either Corps of Engineer mapping 
specialists or Signal Corps communication technicians. The entire group 
underwent a brief but intensive course of instruction on general intelligence 
matters prior to its departure and during the sea voyage. Quite properly, 
too, upon arriving in Vladivostok, the detachment commander promptly 
established intimate liaison with all the foreign military missions that were 
already operating within that bustling military center.26 

The military intelligence authorities of the Philippine Department had 
displayed further commendable foresight in anticipating the critical Far 
Eastern situation by sending Major Barrows and two "special agents" on 
a reconnaissance to Siberia early in March 1918. When Major Barrows 
returned from this trip, the two agents, an American engineer from Harbin 
and a native Siberian who had been previously employed by the Philippine 
government, stayed on in the area and continued to maintain communication 
with him. The intelligence officer selected for duty with the AEF, Siberia, 
therefore, not only held personal knowledge of the projected theater of 
operations but also had been receiving regular reports from there for some 
time prior to his subsequent assignment." Since Maj. (later Col.) Homer 
H. Slaughter was still functioning as an official American military observer 
with the Czechoslovakian forces in western Siberia, this experienced 
intelligence officer could likewise give Major Barrows reliable information 
about the current situation at the Ural front and within the Omsk area 
shortly after his arrival in Vladivostok.?8 

The departmental authorities in Washington were also quick to appreciate 
the need for a major intelligence effort in support of the Siberian expedition 
and took immediate steps to furnish General Graves with an "augmentation 
group" composed of 16 officers and 15 field clerks. The officers included 
in this group represented a careful selection from among the most active 
sections of MID, and it seems clear that an intelligence section was being 
envisaged for the AEF, Siberia, which would parallel closely the existing 
organization in the War Department. Hence, based upon the latest trend 
at home and recent experiences by the AEF in France, strong emphasis 
was placed on preparing for a large amount of negative-type military 
intelligence activity in Siberia. The possibility that conditions there might 
well turn out to be markedly different from those in western Europe appears 
to have received little or no consideration. 

Major Barrows and his accompanying intelligence unit from the Phil- 
ippine Department landed in Vladivostok on 15 August 1918, and he soon 
learned that the Allied plan was to commit the 27th Infantry right away 
to action at the front. Seizing upon this development to become personally 
acquainted with the combat area, he wisely arranged to have both himself 
and a representative group of headquarters intelligence specialists 
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temporarily attached to that regiment. He was thus able to note that the 
enemy estimates issued by the Japanese General Staff, as well as by most 
of the other Allied intelligence offices, were usually highly exaggerated 
and also that their reports of enemy casualties following combat 
engagements were equally undependable.2? This preliminary work in the 
field was shortly interrupted, however, by the arrival in Vladivostok of 
General Graves, along with the augmentation intelligence group from 
Washington. Hurriedly returning from the front in order to organize his 
military intelligence effort on a more permanent basis, Barrows designated 
Capt. Maximilian Elser from M.I. 2 as Executive Officer for the Intelligence 
Section and divided it up into five subgroups to accomplish the following 
functions: Positive Intelligence—8 officers and 5 clerks; Codes, Ciphers, 
and Communications—5 officers and 4 clerks; Counter Espionage—4 
officers and 4 clerks; Translations—1 officer and 1 clerk; Administration— 
1 officer and 1 clerk.3° 

In planning his military intelligence program to cover this extensive 
functional field, though, Major Barrows promptly ran head-on into serious 
conflict with Lt. Col. (later Col.) O. P. Robinson, Chief of Staff, AEF, 
Siberia, who was determined to protect the Commanding General's strict 
policy of nonintervention in Russian affairs. During October 1918, for 
example, when the Expedition Intelligence Officer submitted a com- 
prehensive negative intelligence plan to him for approval! the Chief of 
Staff decided to show it to General Graves. The latter then replied directly 
in writing to Major Barrows, as follows: 

. With reference to your memorandum relative to negative intelligence, there 
can be no question as to the advisability from the standpoint of the war 
alone, of doing what is suggested by you. We must, however, keep constantly 
in mind the policy of the United States, which is not only to fight our 
enemy but to carefully avoid infringing upon the rights of Russians in their 
own country. 

Where there is no government in Russia, the policy of the United States 
is to give them every consideration that they would have if there was a 
regular recognized government in Russia. 

Keeping this in mind, it does not seem possible to take charge of passports 
and mails in Manchuria and in Russia, because this would be interfering 
very materially with the rights of the Russian subject, and this interference 
should be for the sole object of fighting our enemy. 

It seems to me that something could be accomplished by Intelligence officers 
going to certain places and watching the situation and attempting to cooperate 
with and work with the local authorities. . . 32 
General Graves also soon felt called upon to report to the War Department 

along similar lines, by complaining that he was having "some difficulty 
in handling the Intelligence Detachment" sent to him from Washington 
because they seemed to feel "they should operate on the same principles 
used in France.”33 
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These early incidents marked the beginning of a continual series of 
misunderstandings between Colonel Robinson and the intelligence officials 
of the AEF, Siberia. While personality clashes undoubtedly did play a 
significant role in many of these conflicts, there were also some fundamental 
principles involved. In the first place, the military intelligence authorities 
in Washington still appeared to be strongly imbued with the idea that 
the intelligence personnel assigned to higher Army headquarters should 
remain primarily responsible to the War Department instead of to their 
own respective commanders. This same feeling was thus widely held among 
the intelligence specialists who were currently serving throughout the field. 
Furthermore, in the case of Siberia, the Washington authorities had already 
demonstrated a stubborn inflexibility by failing to recognize the fact that 
military intelligence circumstances in the Far East would probably turn 
out to be entirely different from those previously found in western Europe. 

On the other hand, the atmosphere of stiff formality displayed in 
connection with command and staff procedures at Headquarters, AEF, 
Siberia, seems particularly revealing, with the Expedition Intelligence Officer 
submitting written memoranda to his Chief of Staff, and the Commanding 
General answering in like manner. It would surely have been much better 
for all concerned if the Intelligence Chief had been encouraged to confer 
directly on a continuing basis with the Chief of Staff, especially during 
the early planning phases of the intelligence effort. At the same time, 
the Commanding General might well have chosen to explain his basic 
policies personally to the key staff members without recourse to any written 
communications. In this way, most of the questions and misunderstandings 
that later developed could probably have been cleared up right from the 
start. 

‘The Chief of Staff, AEF, Siberia, was perfectly correct, of course, to 
insist that the headquarters intelligence personnel should conform their 
actions in full accordance with the announced policies of the Commander 
in Chief. A subsequent step he took, however, forbidding them to com- 
municate directly either with MID or the American intelligence officials 
in Peking was most certainly indefensible.34 This arbitrary action on his 
part not only served to cripple severely the entire conduct of the military 
intelligence effort in the Far East but also to cast grave doubt upon the 
impersonal accuracy of the information being forwarded to Washington 
by General Graves himself.35 | 

Nevertheless, the Commander in Chief, AEF, Siberia, was plainly 
operating on a sound military intelligence basis when, toward the end 
of October 1918, he decided to concentrate the bulk of his intelligence 
resources in a major attempt to collect needed information throughout 
the vast Siberian theater of operations rather than permit them to become 
centered mainly upon negative activities in the vicinity of Vladivostok. 
This particular decision, however, proceeded to arouse a storm of resentment 
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among both his own intelligence specialists and the negative intelligence 
authorities back in the War Department. It also upset Major Barrows' 
nicely planned functional organization for the Expedition Intelligence Sec- 
tion. Regardless of these considerations and in accordance with instructions 
issued by General Graves himself, eight intelligence officers from the section 
were detailed to act as military observers in the field for the AEF, Siberia, 
as follows: 


Capt. H. V. V. Fay—Harbin (12 October 1918) 

Capt. Montgomery Schuyler—Omsk (31 October 1918) 
Capt. Conrad Skladal—Chita (1 November 1918) 

Capt. F. F. Moore—Chita (11 December 1918) 

Capt. Roger W. Straus—Blagoveschensk (31 October 1918) 
1st Lt. B. Stinchfield—Krasnoyarsk (31 October 1918) 

1st Lt. M. B. Cushing— Tomsk (31 October 1918) 

1st Lt. R. J. Scovell—Manchuria Station (31 October 1918)36 


This favorable manner in which General Graves organized his military 
intelligence effort for collecting required information in Siberia further 
served to bolster his oft-repeated contention that the military authorities 
were in much better position to estimate the real situation there than 
the State Department authorities. He could thus now point out that he 
possessed a large number of trained military observers stationed throughout 
Siberia who were capable of presenting him with true facts bearing upon 
events just as soon as they transpired within their respectively assigned 
areas. In contrast, no American diplomatic or consular official could possibly 
hope to command any such wealth of intelligence means. 

Despite this comparatively satisfactory collection picture, though, 
considerable doubt must continue to remain that the War Department 
was ever kept adequately informed of the actual situation existing in the 
Siberian theater of operations. With General Graves having personally 
imposed stringent limitations on the free and independent reporting 
capabilities of his expeditionary force intelligence personnel, the intelligence 
section of Headquarters, AEF, Siberia, merely performed as a local 
intelligence service. It was unable, therefore, to contribute materially to 
the MID effort in Washington and especially to the proper development 
of an anticipatory program aimed at building up basic intelligence data 
on that strategic area for possible future use. Accordingly, the experienced 
Army intelligence officials, both in Washington and the field, felt constantly 
thwarted while they were attempting to execute their accepted military 
intelligence duties in an effective manner. 

As a striking illustration of the violent feelings generated in Siberia 
by General Graves's dictum that all military intelligence reports forwarded 
from the area should strictly reflect his own personal views on the subject, 
witness the celebrated case of Lt. Col. Benjamin B. McCroskey. This MID 
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officer, оп 6 November 1919, received an official letter of instructions 
from General Churchill which directed him to take the following action: 


1. Report without delay to Consul General E. H. Harris, located at the 
seat of the Kolchak government, Omsk, Siberia, in order to "observe 
military operations in the field." 

2. Perform this mission "under the general supervision" of Consul 
General Harris, maintaining your relationship with him essentially 
that of a military attaché to his ambassador. 

3. Exercise utmost care not to imply any recognition of any sort by 
the United States Government when you establish your necessary 
contacts with Russian officials, nor to commit the United States to 
any future action or policy.?? 


Colonel McCroskey reached Vladivostok on 12 December 1919. His arrival 
promptly caused the dispatch of a confidential cable from General Graves 
to Washington, protesting that this officer has in his possession a 
"monograph prepared in MID stating American troops [were] in Siberia 
primarily to support Kolchak." Since that statement did not agree with 
the official instructions, the Commanding General requested the War 
Department to direct McCroskey "not to show the statement to anyone 
in Siberia.”39 This particular tempest was soon straightened out through 
a formal deletion of the offending statement from the MID monograph,*? 
but the Secretary of War also took occasion to clarify Colonel McCroskey's 
status by notifying him that he should submit all of his intelligence reports 
to General Graves for prior comment before forwarding them to 
Washington. Additionally, although continuing to function with Consul 
General Harris as a military observer, he would come under orders of 
the Commanding General, AEF, Siberia, in all matters pertaining to military 
administration and discipline.*! Soon afterwards, following the collapse of 
the Kolchak government during the latter part of January 1920, Colonel 
McCroskey was instructed by Mr. Harris to move to General Somenoff's 
headquarters at Chita and remain in close touch with whatever military 
events might happen to take place there.‘ 

On 17 February 1920, while accompanying a Somenoff supply train 
traveling from Chita to Irkutsk, Colonel McCroskey’s progress was blocked 
by an American troop train commanded by Col. Charles H. Morrow, 27th 
Infantry, which was headed for Vladivostok to effect the final troop 
evacuation. Colonel Morrow flatly refused to allow McCroskey to resume 
his journey westward and, when the latter strenuously objected, placed 
him in arrest.43 Morrow later stated that his decision in this matter was 
fully warranted under the current situation because General Somenoff was 
using McCroskey for political purposes in order to support the falling power 
of his regime and to whitewash his own flagrant crimes. McCroskey, on 
the other hand, claimed that Morrow’s judgment had become highly colored 
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as the result of a recent military incident wherein two American soldiers 
had been killed by Somenoff forces. Furthermore, since he had carefully 
explained to Morrow the exact nature of the official instructions under 
which he was operating, the latter's assumption of authority over him 
was patently both arbitrary and illegal.44 

The War Department directed General Graves to investigate the 
controversy, and a report was duly submitted by Headquarters, AEF, Siberia, 
which found Colonel Morrow "justified in the action taken" but with "no 
disciplinary action deemed advisable.”*5 When Colonel McCroskey returned 
to Washington and asked for a court of inquiry to determine the legality 
of his arrest and fairness of this investigation, however, his request was 
curtly denied.4^6 The episode thus came to an official end, but its important 
implications from the standpoint of the departmental military intelligence 
effort continued to remain pointedly disturbing. 

Despite the continued arguments that were going on at Headquarters, 
AEF, Siberia, over military intelligence policies and procedures, the 
Intelligence Section did succeed in accomplishing a large amount of valuable 
work for the expeditionary force. In addition to processing a huge mass 
of collected information bearing upon the Siberian situation, it handled 
with marked efficiency such normal intelligence functions as translation, 
interpreting, map supply, passport control, censorship, code and cipher 
work, foreign liaison and intelligence training. Furthermore, these varied 
activities were performed in the face of a growing shortage of qualified 
personnel, brought about by War Department orders requiring the 
immediate discharge of all emergency officers right after the signing of 
the Armistice. The section also developed and controlled an extensive 
counterespionage organization among both the American troops and nearby 
civil population. With reference to these undercover operations, its final 
report on counterespionage among the American troops appears to be 
of especial interest, as follows: 

Attempts on the part of the Russians to spread Bolshevik propaganda 
among our troops were promptly discovered. At no time were the Americans 
found to be influenced by Bolshevism. There were a few cases of desertion 
to the Russian Partisan or Bolshevik forces but in every case the soldiers 
were found to be Russians who had apparently enlisted in the United States 
for that purpose.” 

The AEF, Siberia, finally completed its evacuation from Vladivostok on 
31 March 1920. It had been involved in an exceedingly strange military 
enterprise, with the Commander in Chief later declaring: “I was in command 
of the United States troops sent to Siberia and I must admit, I do not 
know what the United States was trying to accomplish by military 
intervention.”48 The entire affair was manifestly conceived in an atmosphere 
of inaccurate intelligence information*? and then conducted under an 
inexcusable confusion of national aims and strategy." An immense amount 
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of timely information was collected by the various intelligence agencies 
concerned, but little effective use was ever made of it in order to guide 
American foreign policy. Nor was any appropriate effort ever made to 
insure that the United States would receive permanent intelligence benefit 
from its military operations in Siberia during World War I for possible 
national aid in the future. 


AEF, Northern Russia 

Although similarly based upon the provisions of the State Department 
aide memoire of 17 July 1918 and showing the same divergence of national 
policies?! the AEF, Northern Russia, differed materially in several 
important respects from its Siberian counterpart. In the first place, it was 
originally organized from troops that had already been assigned to the 
AEF in France and thus continued to remain technically under General 
Pershing's control. It was also only about half as large in total strength 
as the AEF, Siberia. Finally, it was not permitted to function independently 
within the North Russian theater but comprised a regular part of the 
Allied forces operating therein and served under the direct command of 
Maj. Gen. Frederick C. Poole of the British Army, who was shortly succeeded 
by Maj. Gen. (later Field Marshal and Lord) Edmund Ironsides.5?? 

The War Department directive authorizing the establishment of the 
AEF, Northern Russia, was contained in a cable from General March to 
General Pershing, dated 22 July 1918. It opened by placing certain specific 
limitations on the size and composition of the units to be included in 
the force апа then closed with a statement that "all details in regard to 
the arming, equipping and transporting the expedition are to be arranged 
by you."53 In this manner, General March, who had consistently opposed 
the creation of any such expedition, sought to wash his hands of the entire 
affair by turning over the project to General Pershing.^^ 

The initial expeditionary force was concentrated at Aldershot, England, 
under the command of Lt. Col. (later Col.) George E. Stewart,55 and consisted 
of the 339th Infantry;56 1st Battalion, 310th Engineers; 337th Field Hospital; 
337th Ambulance Company and 310th Sanitary Train. These troops 
reached Archangel on 4 September 1918.58 The force was then further 
supplemented, commencing in March 1919, by the arrival of Brig. Gen. 
Wilde P. Richardson with a small group of staff officers and two American 
railway companies. General Richardson assumed command of the United 
States Army troops in North Russia, effective 9 April 1919, and the eventual 
strength of the expedition turned out to be 189 officers and 4,718 enlisted 
теп.59 

According to General Richardson, the official instructions General Poole 
had received from the British War Office for guidance in the conduct of 
his operations in North Russia were essentially to resist German influence 
within the area and to establish communications with the Czechoslovakian 
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troops already functioning in Russia.9 No doubt the British also hoped 
to effect a junction between the Allied forces in northern Russia and those 
of Admiral Kolchak in western Siberia.9! When this latter feat could not 
be accomplished, the ensuing operations gradually settled down into a bitter 
and rugged fight against the Bolsheviks for the primary purpose of 
maintaining an Allied bridgehead in North Russia. The platitudes and 
inconsistencies$?? embodied in the American aide memoire of 17 July 1918 
were thus soon forgotten, and the AEF, Nortbern Russia, was utilized 
in direct support of an accepted Allied anti-Bolshevik policy. 

In addition to the nearly 5,000 American soldiers stationed within the 
North Russian theater, the Allied military command, during February 1919, 
included a diverse mixture of national troop elements with the following 
approximate strengths: 


British (Regular) sassoni edes ТЕСТТИ 11,814 
British (Russian add. Pole) : „аааз а soree T УЫ 3,315 
Russian (agu-dBolshevi) oux sca 905-85 вае ване sx ws 4,572 
ү ИӨБ a cda dnos ellc SN SOS BOR BERG PRE des P ERN 2,706 
POSi СЕЧЕ au eov o Naacova d aco ces d dde a ab ARDOR RODA 120 
Serbia Ee Saar тамаа GE (S04 X WC Oa ad 1,300 
Finnis Mesna fu RESQUE EA RUE CON Ade eor RO cafe do oa hd oI 1,200 
Batollat ione x oae Cock Quar OT QE UAE dc 4,000 
Т o eeepc pU p AR EES SUES CREE SORT DAC 100 63 


These Allied troops, divided more or less equally between the Archangel 
and Murmansk fronts, were opposed by an ever-increasing Bolshevik force 
which was estimated in February 1919 as having a total combat strength 
of 42,070.64 

The principal military intelligence effort on the part of the Allied forces 
in North Russia was supervised from Allied General Headquarters, 
Archangel. American representation in this full-scale program consisted 
of a variable number of officers detailed for that particular purpose from 
the United States Military Mission to Russia, then located near Archangel, 
assisted by 12 enlisted men of the 339th infantry. The American Intelligence 
Section at GHQ constantly sought to relieve Colonel Stewart’s regimental 
headquarters of all military intelligence activities except those which might 
become necessary in direct support of the combat operations. It not only 
collected and disseminated available information covering the political and 
military situation in North Russia but also controlled an extensive 
counterespionage organization that was financed mainly by British funds. 

When General Richardson arrived at Archangel in March 1919, he 
promptly designated Capt. W. N. Thomas of his accompanying staff group 
to be the "G-2, United States Army Troops in North Russia.” Since 
this top American headquarters functioned for only a few months, however, 
it probably had no real occasion to perform any military intelligence 
operations on a large scale. 
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Col. James A. Ruggles, who succeeded Brig. Gen. William V. Judson$ 
as Military Attache’ and Chief of the Military Mission to Russia, on 1 
February 1918, personally directed the American military intelligence effort 
in North Russia from the United States Embassy located, in turn, at 
Petrograd, Vologda and Archangel$9 In accomplishing this complicated 
task he was most capably assisted by the Assistant Military Attache, Maj. 
E. F. Riggs, and several officers who were assigned to the Military Mission, 
notably Capt. Eugene Prince and Capt. Н. S. Martin. As a matter of fact, 
all of these officers played a significant role in connection with the devious 
diplomatic steps that were taken by the United States government in North 
Russia, not only during the early stages of the Bolshevik revolution but 
also throughout the Allied military campaign which followed. Colonel 
Ruggles and Major Riggs, for example, acting in the capacity of official 
representatives of the American Ambassador (David R. Francis) to Russia, 
were both in Petrograd on 8 March 1918 to hold a lengthy conversation 
with Trotsky concerning his wishes to secure American military support 
for Bolshevik resistance against an impending German invasion. In 
September 1918, Major Riggs personally appeared before the Supreme 
War Council in Paris to argue unsuccessfully in favor of this same cause.9? 
Captain Martin managed to reach Murmansk during the middle of February 
191870 and soon became actively involved in the international negotiations 
going on there that eventually culminated in a decision to land United 
States Marines at Murmansk some four months later. At the same time, 
Captain Prince went to Moscow for the specific purpose of helping members 
of the French Military Mission develop a sabotage plan aimed at destroying 
German property, damaging transport facilities serving German interests 
and furnishing practical assistance to the Czechoslovakian forces in Russia.7! 

Since the Allied troops in northern Russia were required to live in strictest 
isolation under rigorous Arctic conditions and to fight pitched battles against 
the Bolsheviks, it was not long before the theater military authorities had 
a dangerous morale problem on their hands. This morale problem was 
rendered even more acute, of course, when the Armistice was signed with 
Germany. There was also an uncommonly large amount of serious friction 
among the various national elements present, particularly between the 
Americans and British personnel. In addition, all the Allied troops were 
subjected to a steady barrage of Soviet-inspired revolutionary propaganda 
of every conceivable type. The young American draftees were thus constantly 
pressed to ask themselves why they were still in North Russia fighting 
the Bolsheviks when they had been given to understand they were only 
going to that miserable land for the purpose of keeping Allied supplies 
from falling into German hands. Although a complete breakdown of morale 
was never general throughout the expeditionary force, a number of mutinous 
incidents did occur, which included not only British, French and White 
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Russian units but also Атегісап.72 

The chief American mutinous incident, involving men of Company “Т,” 
339th Infantry, took place on 30 March 1919, when the entire company 
refused to obey an order to pack sleds for moving to a railroad station 
and entraining for the front. After a heart to heart talk by Colonel Stewart, 
though, the men finally agreed to proceed to the front provided one of 
their members, apparently the ringleader in the affair, was released from 
the guardhouse where he had been placed by his company commander. 
This having been agreed upon, no further disciplinary action was taken 
in the matter, and after Company “Т” did reach the combat area, it bravely 
assisted in repulsing a strong Bolshevik attack.7? 

Nevertheless, this entire mutinous situation remains of important interest 
from the military intelligence standpoint because considerable evidence was 
uncovered to the effect that the incitement was principally instigated by 
a single disaffected agitator working for the Soviets.’4 In formally reporting 
on the subject to the War Department, therefore, Colonel Ruggles said, 
"It seems worthy to note that the questions that were put to the officers 
by the men were identical with those that the Bolshevik propaganda leaflets 
advised them to put to them."75 

Regardless of the validity of this lone agent theory, the Bolsheviks were 
most certainly prompt in taking full advantage of the low state of morale 
existing among the Allied troops in North Russia by flooding them with 
carefully designed propaganda leaflets printed in the language of the national 
elements to which they were aimed.76 They also adopted a fixed policy 
of treating all Allied prisoners well and trying to persuade them to enter 
Communist propaganda schools, so they might be sent back later through 
the lines to encourage a further breakdown of troop morale." The very 
fact that some thirteen mutinous incidents of varying degree and character 
did occur among the Allied troops during this comparatively brief campaign 
would appear to bear out conclusively that the Soviet subversive effort 
was both intelligently planned and efficiently directed. Hence, there was 
obviously a definite need for the establishment of the efficient counter- 
intelligence organization by the Allied high command in order to cope 
with it. 

The 339th Infantry, with attached medical elements, was withdrawn from 
North Russia on 15 June 1919. The 310th Engineers, along with General 
Richardson and his GHQ staff, chen followed 10 days later but Headquarters, 
AEF, North Russia, was not officially discontinued until 5 August 1919.78 
From the viewpoint of military intelligence the outstanding feature of this 
expedition was an early revelation of the powerful capabilities of the Soviets 
for conducting a subversive propaganda drive against American troops, 
particularly when launched under favorable conditions. Of added special 
interest is the fact that United States Army officers from the Military 
Attaché Office and Military Mission in Russia took an active part in the 
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important international negotiations which developed so rapidly after the 
sudden outbreak of the Bolshevik revolution. 

Historians remain in conspicuous disagreement regarding the actual 
results that were attained by the Allied expedition to North Russia during 
1918-1919, especially with reference to the American participation therein. 
As an immediate war measure this inadequately supported military campaign 
undoubtedly did contribute in some degree to the eventual defeat of the 
Central Powers by threatening to reconstitute an eastern front against 
them.?? On the other hand, it also seems reasonable to conclude that in 
the long run the expedition served to benefit rather than to hinder the 
ultimate growth of the Soviet government in Russia. 

Thus, the United States Army finally finished its Russian adventures 
in World War I and brought that war to a gradual conclusion. America 
now appeared more than ready to enjoy a lengthy period of peace and 
prosperity, with military intelligence activities once more relegated to an 
unfavorable status in the eyes of many national leaders. As a cogent 
illustration of this discouraging trend, while the AEF, Siberia, was still 
in the process of being withdrawn, the American Military Attache in Tokyo 
requested permission from the War Department to arrange directly with 
Colonel Eichelberger for transferring the latter's invaluable intelligence 
network in Siberia to MID control.8° One part of the proposed plan called 
for retaining a branch intelligence service in Vladivostok under the 
supervision of 2d Lt. John R. Northrup, who was described as being especially 
well qualified linguistically "to secure correct information." ?! Unfortunately, 
just as soon as Secretary of War Baker heard about the project, he personally 
directed dispatch of the following cable from the Director of Military 
Intelligence, WDGS, to the Commanding General, Philippine Department: 

Secretary of War prohibits intelligence personnel from operating in Siberia 

or in Vladivostok. It is understood that Lieutenant Northrup is performing 

intelligence duty with intelligence personnel at Vladivostok. Relieve them 

immediately.8? 
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Chapter УП 
Summary and Conclusions 


The chief pattern discernible in regard to military intelligence operations 
during World War I remains mainly one of rapid and enormous expansion 
in all possible directions. With practically nothing on hand at the start, 
the departmental authorities suddenly found themselves not only provided 
with an abundance of all kinds of material support but also vested with 
almost limitless powers for utilizing their unaccustomed wealth. Along 
with this good fortune, though, came a parallel increase in operational 
complexity, so that as time went on constructive progress became more 
and more difficult to attain. Moreover, because the military intelligence 
leadership was capable and aggressive, it kept gathering new functional 
responsibilities to the extent that the departmental agency was soon involved 
in a noticeably wide variety of different activities. Many of these activities 
had never before been envisioned by the directing officials and were initially 
characterized by a large measure of confusion and misunderstanding. 
Inexperience thus contributed substantially to the numerous early difficulties 
encountered and tended to encourage the organization to grow to such 
mammoth proportions that it eventually found itself unable to perform 
its assigned mission without a good deal of duplication of effort. 
Nevertheless, despite these adverse factors, the final results did prove to 
be both significant and impressive, with most of the observable failures 
stemming from errors in commission rather than those of omission. 

The nation was more than fortunate at the opening of World War I 
to have a small but select group of experienced military intelligence 
specialists still available from the previous period when the departmental 
agency had been permitted to function on an independent basis, first within 
the Adjutant General's Office and then later briefly as part of the new 
General Staff. Upon these few officers fell the difficult task of abruptly 
transforming the military intelligence effort from little or nothing into 
a huge organization capable of rendering appropriate support to overseas 
combat operations on a major scale. That this immense undertaking could 
be accomplished in any satisfactory manner at all remains a fitting tribute 
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to the mental agility and physical stamina of these key personnel. It must 
also be realized, however, that they were essentially military intelligence 
zealots and, due to this, their ambitions and imaginations could know no 
strict bounds. They firmly believed that military intelligence operations 
should be established on a vertical basis and controlled centrally from the 
War Department, instead of being organized along horizontal lines so as 
to function directly under the commanders in the field. 

The principal obstacle standing constantly in the way of effective progress 
by the departmental military intelligence agency during World War I turned 
out to be an acute shortage of properly trained and qualified personnel. 
This was a natural development in view of the absence of any appropriate 
preliminary planning prior to the start of the war, coupled with the 
tremendous expansion which took place right afterwards. All the other 
technically specialized groups throughout the Army, of course, were faced 
with this very same problem, but it had an especially crippling effect upon 
military intelligence because of the lack of any companion pool in civil 
life to draw from and the great variety of personnel requirements called 
for by the operations to be performed. While the departmental intelligence 
authorities were extremely lucky in managing to procure a few civilian 
experts who could fill several important positions in an outstanding manner, 
they continued to need hundreds of additional specialists for satisfying 
the total intelligence program. Since these specialists were not ordinarily 
available in civil life, a large majority of them had to be selected more 
or less blindly from various outside sources and then trained on the job. 
In many cases, there was either insufficient time to accomplish this feat 
successfully, or else the individuals concerned simply failed to measure 
up to the exacting qualifications demanded. 

Another important obstacle which served to handicap the favorable 
progress of military intelligence during World War I was a persistent lack 
of understanding displayed by many higher commanders of the true role 
that these activities should play in relation to their own command 
responsibilities. Too often such basic functions as intelligence supervision 
and training were neglected at the different echelons of command on the 
grounds that these matters were only for acknowledged specialists or experts 
to accomplish. There was also a further feeling along the lines that 
intelligence activities here in the United States ought to be concentrated 
chiefly upon counterespionage, while training on the more positive phases 
of military intelligence operations should wait until after the unit had arrived 
overseas. 

This failure to appreciate the full importance of emphasizing positive- 
type intelligence training right from the start when preparing troops for 
combat was complicated by the fact that the Training Branch (Division), 
WDGS, held primary responsibility for general staff supervision over all 
Army training activities. Its authorities thus felt that the Military Intelligence 
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Branch (Division), WDGS, could act only in an advisory capacity to them 
on intelligence training, except possibly for activities involving highly 
technical or very sensitive matters. They likewise argued that unless the 
total Army training function was centered within one single General Staff 
agency, the field commanders would encounter endless confusion in 
attempting to carry out their training directives from the War Department. 
The intelligence authorities, on the other hand, contended that because 
they were officially responsible for the conduct of all military intelligence 
operations, they should not only be allowed to prepare and publish 
intelligence training literature for use by the Army at large but also to 
issue necessary instructions regarding techniques and procedures to be 
followed during the progress of intelligence training in the field. 
Furthermore, since the Army's intelligence record in combat always reflected 
directly back upon them, they ought to possess some effective control over 
the intelligence training preceding such combat. 

In theory, this controversial problem may be worked out in a satisfactory 
manner on the basis of ready and willing inter-staff coordination by all 
concerned. Actually, though, that particular solution has consistently fallen 
short of fulfilling the indicated needs. While intelligence and training both 
constitute recognized functions of command, they obviously cannot ever 
become completely separated because the first function keeps demanding 
the other. Moreover, the broad term "intelligence" not only covers an 
accepted command responsibility but also includes a specific end product 
which must be processed at all echelons of command, often by highly trained 
technical specialists, and then properly disseminated. Although it seems 
plainly apparent that there can be no simple solution to this intricate 
problem, a determined educational program designed to see that all key 
commanders and staff officers become truly aware of the vital relationship 
existing between adequate intelligence training and ultimate success in 
combat might well help. 

Major Van Deman believed strongly that the chief problem confronting 
him upon the outbreak of the war was of a counterintelligence nature. 
Undoubtedly there was a large body of opinion within the United States, 
especially among German-American, pacifist, and isolationist groups, which 
continued to remain openly hostile to the announced war aims of the nation 
and offered a potentially fertile field for subversion. Evidence was also 
readily at hand pointing toward the fact that enemy agents were already 
operating throughout the country in order to carry out an adroitly planned 
campaign of industrial sabotage for decreasing our war production. It thus 
appeared clear to the department intelligence authorities that the Army 
should take fitting precautionary measures without further delay in order 
to minimize this threat and insure that suspect personnel were not given 
any opportunity to compromise military security. The actual extent of the 
threat, however, probably became overly magnified in the wake of a powerful 
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wave of anti-German sentiment that swept across the nation when the 
general populace began to realize they were really caught up in a global 
war of major proportions. 

The meager activities of the War Department devoted to the processing 
of foreign intelligence information early in 1917 were being aimed 
principally toward the Mexican area. Consequently, it was too late to 
reorganize the departmental agency in time to furnish any worthwhile 
amount of basic intelligence data for immediate AEF use in Europe. Besides, 
the approved plan was to create a large and complete General Headquarters 
as soon as possible in France, which would then presumably be able to 
satisfy most of its own needs in that respect particularly with proffered 
Allied assistance. It thus seemed logical for the military intelligence officials 
in Washington to place an original emphasis upon solving their instant 
counterintelligence problems here at home. The principal error, though, 
was to permit this early stress to expand until it eventually came to 
overshadow so many other military intelligence activities within the positive 
field. 

Relations between the military intelligence agency of the War Department 
and the G-2 Section of the AEF in France were not initially established 
on a favorable basis of intimacy. Moreover, they were even allowed to 
remain in this unsatisfactory state right up to the end of the war, although 
some improvement could be noted after the mutual exchange of Colonels 
Van Deman and Churchill between the two units in June 1918. While 
the failure was merely one facet of a similar condition which permeated 
the War Department and GHQ AEF as a whole, from the standpoint 
of military intelligence it did prove to be an important hindrance. A 
corresponding lack of coordination subsequently occurred with reference 
to the AEF, Siberia, except that it arose more from a combination of 
circumstances falling beyond the control of the military intelligence 
authorities themselves. Nevertheless, the general picture of coordination 
of effort between the departmental agency in Washington and the top 
overseas headquarters during World War I emerges in a notably unsat- 
isfactory light. 

To summarize, the following specific observations and conclusions bearing 
upon the operations of the departmental military intelligence agency in 
World War I appear to be of noteworthy significance and should help 
to provide a fuller understanding of the principal military intelligence 
developments that took place during this comparatively brief but very 
eventful period: 


1. Since the departmental military intelligence agency found itself 
improperly organized at the start of the war to support a full-scale 
combat effort. by the United States Army, it was forced to expand 
suddenly and at an excessive rate in order to carry out its assigned 
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mission. This sudden expansion not only contributed measurably 
to marked confusion within the agency during the early war period 
but also served to handicap the prompt development of more effective 
operational procedures and to postpone indefinitely many of its badly 
needed organizational reforms. 

2. There were never nearly enough trained military intelligence 
specialists available to the departmental agency for satisfying the 
huge demands of the rapid wartime expansion. Furthermore, since 
military intelligence did not enjoy a branch status, the agency officials 
remained at a severe disadvantage in the active competition that 
grew up among the War Department staff sections to obtain 
temporary officer commissions for their newly acquired personnel. 
Aggravating this same problem was the fact that there could only 
be a limited number of Regular Army officers spared for assignment 
on military intelligence or other general staff duty at any one time 
in Washington. 

3. In sharp contrast to an attitude displayed over the preceding years, 
Congress proved more than willing during World War I to 
appropriate whatever funds were requested in support of military 
intelligence operations. The departmental agency, therefore, was not 
handicapped to any appreciable degree by lack of money and remained 
free to carry on a complete intelligence program without fiscal 
restrictions. This sudden wealth, however, did not serve notably to 
increase the general efficiency of the agency, but tended rather to 
encourage a functional growth far beyond any previously accepted 
bounds. 

4. An official directive issue by the Chief of the War College Division, 
WDGS, early in May 1917, not only reestablished a separate military 
intelligence section within his division but also authorized its new 
chief to exercise a considerable amount of direct operational control 
over intelligence activities throughout the field. This same practice 
was then continued even after the agency broke away from the War 
College Division, although it became limited mainly to domestic 
operations and those taking place under the supervision of the 
American military attachés stationed abroad. On the other hand, 
departmental intelligence authorities in Washington were never able 
to gain any effective control over the intelligence operations being 
conducted either by the AEF, France, or AEF, Siberia, despite the 
fact that they originally did plan to retain such control and especially 
in the latter instance. 

5. Full staff equality was achieved for the military intelligence function 
in the AEF, France, right from the start, when the Commander 
in Chief decided to adopt a French Army general staff system to 
form the basis of his general headquarters organization. In contrast, 
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it was not until 26 August 1918, or less than three months before 
the signing of the Armistice, that the military intelligence agency 
in Washington was finally reestablished as a separate division of 
the War Department General Staff. Even though the independent 
authority of the departmental intelligence officials in strictly 
intelligence matters was seldom challenged, this long delay in gaining 
a. coequal status for their required staff and supervisory activities 
posed a serious handicap to them at all times. 

. One of the most portentous developments of World War I from 
the military intelligence standpoint was an enormous increase in 
coordination requirements. It thus soon became necessary for the 
departmental intelligence authorities to maintain a large number 
of officer liaison groups for the specific purpose of facilitating the 
prompt exchange of available information between their agency and 
a multitude of outside offices, both governmental and non- 
governmental This served markedly to complicate the agency's 
collection system and to add measurably to the personnel and other 
resources that were needed in support of its intelligence production. 
. Two new military intelligence organizations were created during 
World War I in order to meet manifested needs of a specialized 
nature, namely, the Corps of Intelligence Police and Corps of 
Interpreters. The first of these organizations, formed in compliance 
with an official request received from GHQ AEF, was directly 
administered by the departmental intelligence agency. It remained 
in existence following the conclusion of World. War I and eventually 
came to be known as the Counter Intelligence Corps, United States 
Army. The Corps of Interpreters, on the other hand, which operated 
immediately under the Office of the Chief of Staff, passed out of 
existence shortly after the Armistice. 

. As soon as the war started, the duties of the American military 
attachés abroad were considerably broadened and their operations 
soon became of critical importance to the military intelligence effort. 
The total number of military attache posts was almost doubled, and 
the more favorably located ones were promptly granted sizable 
personnel increases. They were thus not only able to furnish the 
departmental agency with a vast amount of pertinent information 
but also some that turned out to be of timely national significance. 
Unfortunately, though, the precise nature of the duties performed 
by these key officers had neither been properly understood nor 
appreciated in the United States Army prior to the war, so it remained 
extremely difficult for the departmental intelligence authorities to 
keep all the military attaché posts filled with experienced officers 
of suitable rank and qualifications. 
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Except for distributing necessary instructions on counterintelligence, 
departmental supervision over military intelligence training for the 
Army troops scheduled to go overseas was badly neglected during 
most of World War I. This was principally due to the fact that 
primary responsibility for establishing training plans and policies 
continued to rest with the Training Branch (Division), WDGS, while 
the Military Intelligence Branch (Division), WDGS, concentrated 
more upon other types of activities. The deficiency was finally brought 
to the fore through a serious of strenuous protests registered by 
the Commander in Chief, AEF, France. Hence, in June 1918, an 
experienced intelligence training officer was returned to Washington 
from France for the express purpose of remedying this situation. 
Based upon his personal recommendations in the matter, improved 
plans for intelligence training were duly formulated, but only a few 
of them could be placed into actual effect before the Armistice. The 
difficult problem of how best to insure the adequacy of military 
intelligence training throughout the Army under a system of divided 
WDGS General Staff control, therefore, still remained essentially 
unresolved. 

Guided by the inspired but temperamental leadership of Maj. H. 
O. Yardley, capabilities of the United States within the field of code 
compilation and decipherment proceeded to grow at an exceedingly 
rapid rate in World War I. The nation was soon able to compete 
successfully with similar groups of experts employed by the other 
military powers, despite the fact that it had fallen far behind them 
prior to the American entrance into the war. Ап active international 
competition between the code compilers on the one hand and 
opposing cryptoanalysts on the other turned out to be one of the 
most interesting military intelligence developments of the entire 
wartime period. Closely allied to these cryptologic accomplishments 
were several remarkable gains scored within the technical field of 
radio interception, as well as in writing and detecting secret ink 
communications. 

The United States Army embarked upon its first organized effort 
to conduct psychological warfare during World War I. On the high 
policy level this effort was often characterized by grievous conflicts 
and misunderstandings relative to authority between the civilian 
officials charged by the President with handling all public information 
matters and the military authorities who were carrying out prop- 
aganda activities directly against the enemy. Nevertheless, 
psychological warfare within the theater of operations was conducted 
on a wide scale by the AEF in France, and several substantial successes 
were officially claimed for it. 

By an Executive Order, dated 28 April 1917, the Secretary of War 
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was given wartime censorship control over telegraph and telephone 
lines leading out from the United States, while the Secretary of the 
Navy had already been allocated a companion jurisdiction over radio 
and cable transmissions. Shortly thereafter, following the 
establishment of a National Censorship Board, the Post Office De- 
partment was also authorized to initiate certain forms of postal 
censorship. Press censorship, however, was to be accomplished 
generally on a voluntary basis through an appointed Committee on 
Public Information. Although the military intelligence agency of the 
War Department soon became actively involved in all three 
censorship operations, it was not until August 1918 that the Director 
of Military Intelligence was formally designated to be the Chief 
Military Censor for the Army and departmental censorship functions 
were totally centered within MID. Included among such functions 
were the accrediting of civilian war correspondents for overseas 
assignment, attempting to monitor telegraph lines along the Mexican 
border and assisting the Post Office Department in the censorship 
of prisoner of war and transport mail. 

One of the most controversial military intelligence developments 
in World War I was a steady growth of passport and visa restrictions 
covering travel to and from the United States. While immediate 
steps were taken right after the declaration of war to regulate the 
travel of enemy aliens, appropriate legislation was not enacted until 
May 1918, which vested the Department of State with full authority 
to control the issuance of passports and visas for American citizens. 
The intelligence officials of the War Department felt strongly that 
in order to protect military security during wartime they ought to 
be granted an effective voice in any final decision on whether or 
not some individual should receive a passport or visa. The Department 
of State was willing to accept this thesis only up to a certain point 
but did agree to establish a Central Passport Control Office in Paris 
with the military authorities enjoying full representation therein. 
As a matter of act, in all important countries except England, a 
satisfactory passport control modus operandi was eventually devised 
between the local American military attaches and consular personnel 
concerned. Also, on 23 September 1918, a separate section was formed 
in MID to work with the other governmental agencies in preventing 
undesirable travel by military security suspects to and from the United 
States. 

Two new civilian counterintelligence organizations came into being 
during World War I, namely, the American Protective League and 
the Plant Protection Service. They both made important contributions 
to the departmental military intelligence effort. The American 
Protective League, for example, was a voluntary association of loyal 
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citizens operating throughout the nation, who remained capable of 
performing confidential investigative missions for the United States 
government in a wide variety of security matters. Although it 
functioned under the direct supervision of the Department of Justice, 
the League naturally collaborated very closely with the military 
intelligence authorities and provided them with a great deal of 
valuable assistance. The Plant Protection Service, on the other hand, 
was a much smaller group of carefully selected civilian experts who 
were employed by the War Department principally to carry out an 
approved undercover antisabotage and fire prevention program for 
industrial plants engaged in war production. Its chief, therefore, was 
called upon to maintain an intimate relationship at all times between 
his organization and the appropriate section of MID. 

During the latter part of the war, the departmental military intel- 
ligence agency, of its own volition, accepted the function of 
investigating all cases of graft or other misconduct stemming from 
the purchase of Army supplies. It also became directly responsible 
for military morale work aimed at promoting greater fighting 
efficiency among Army troops in the United States. Since both of 
these activities were concerned with our own forces rather than those 
of the enemy, they clearly fell outside the mission normally ascribed 
to military intelligence. The excuse present in favor of this unusual 
functional extension was that the military intelligence division 
happened to be the only departmental staff agency then blessed with 
personnel and funds required for the successful conduct of such 
activities. 

From the War Department standpoint, the military intelligence 
operations performed by the AEF, Siberia, from August 1918 to 
March 1920, were most unsatisfactory and disappointing. Although 
these operations had been planned on a large scale and were intended 
to cover numerous functions, they soon became devoted mainly to 
keeping the Commander in Chief himself informed on the ever- 
changing military and political situation existing throughout Siberia. 
Additionally, instead of encouraging the free flow of all available 
information back to the War Department, this same field commander 
adopted a policy of restricting the AEF reports only to those that 
confirmed his own personal estimates of the situation. When these 
estimates failed to agree with views being concurrently forwarded 
to Washington by other American observers, he and the Director 
of Military Intelligence, WDGS, soon lost confidence in each other. 
This lack of mutual confidence proceeded to nullify the effort to 
the point that there could be few permanent military intelligence 
benefits derived from the experiences of the Siberian Expedition, 
which was operating within an area of obvious strategic importance. 
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17. American military attache and mission personnel not only performed 
a number of notable intelligence operations in North Russia during 
the early stages of the Bolshevik revolution but also played a key 
role in connection with the devious diplomatic negotiations which 
took place shortly thereafter. Moreover, American participation in 
the Allied expedition to Archangel and Murmansk, from 4 September 
1918 to 25 June 1919, furnished the first instance where a United 
States Army troop unit was subjected to an all-out Communist 
propaganda attack, undoubtedly directly assisted by one or more 
subversive agitators spotted within its own ranks. This, of course, 
was definitely a counterintelligence milestone. 


World War I thus came to a final conclusion. It had served to bring 
military intelligence sharply back up from the depths of imposed adversity 
to an eminent and coequal position within the structure of the War 
Department General Staff. Basic responsibilities had also been greatly 
expanded and functions added to the extent that the departmental 
intelligence agency soon attained unprecedented size. Since money and 
personnel were both plentiful, the development of new intelligence means 
and methods received a major impetus, with science proceeding to. play 
an important part in several noteworthy accomplishments along those lines. 
To most of the competent observers of the day it must have seemed as 
if military intelligence had now reached a true operational zenith, despite 
the fact that there still remained a considerable area of disagreement in 
respect to some of its more detailed applications. With the coming of 
peace, though, the atmosphere was about to undergo a distinct change, 
and military intelligence would again enter an unfavorable period of lengthy 
duration. Many of the higher military and civilian authorities had apparently 
failed to absorb one of the chief lessons of the war and stood ready to 
ignore the inescapable fact that an adequate military intelligence organ- 
ization under War Department direction must always form an essential 
adjunct to any planning effort bearing upon the problems of national defense. 


Part 3. 


Peacetime Problems 


(1919-7 December 1941) 


Chapter I 
Initial Readjustment 


While the atmosphere surrounding military intelligence activities within 
the War Department was soon destined to undergo a drastic change in 
view of the war's end and consequent return to peacetime practices, the 
initial transition was neither rapid nor abrupt. Prompt demobilization of 
the huge national Army of the United States, of course, was the first order 
of the day,! and even though this did serve measurably to handicap many 
of the postwar intelligence operations, the immediate problems caused by 
it did not appear to be insurmountable. 

The most important of the early postwar intelligence operations to 
confront MID was an active participation in the Peace Conference at Paris, 
with the President of the United States planning to attend it in person. 
Just ten days after the signing of the Armistice, therefore, cable orders 
were dispatched from the War Department to General Pershing, directing 
him to have Colonel Van Deman report without delay to Gen. Tasker 
H. Bliss in Paris for the purpose of taking charge of a "Contre-Espionage 
Service for the American Commission to Negotiate Peace.”? In connection 
with this new duty, Colonel Van Deman was then given the following 
instructions by General Bliss himself: 

You will satisfy yourself that the proper measures are taken for the 
safeguarding of the records and the buildings occupied by the offices and 
personnel of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace: that efficient 
protection is assured to the persons of the Commissioners at all times; that 
the personnel employed in and about the offices and quarters of the 
Commission, including clerical personnel, orderlies, messengers, couriers, 
telephone operators, house servants, laborers etc., is loyal and trust-worthy; 
that the lines of communication are properly safeguarded, and, that in general, 
all other measures in connection with Negative Intelligence duties relating 
to the work of the Commission which may from time to time be necessary 
or advisable be taken.? 

Colonel Van Deman continued to execute this responsible counterin- 
telligence mission until 12 August 1919, when he received orders to return 
to the United States for reassignment.4 He was able at first to gain a 
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great deal of valuable assistance in performing his various security clearance 
tasks by utilizing personnel and records made available to him by G-2 
SOS, who still remained operational in Paris during the early months of 
1919. The SOS office was finally closed on 15 May 1919, however, and 
its intelligence records promptly shipped to MID in Washington, after 
General Nolan had rejected Colonel Van Deman's strong recommendation 
that the "suspect cards" of G-2 SOS should be turned over to the American 
Military Attaché in Paris. General Nolan apparently feared that the military 
attache might not regard them as being strictly confidential? The loss 
of these detailed records then meant that no quick check could be made 
on possible security suspects for the officials of either the Peace Conference 
or the Central Passport Bureau, which posed a severe handicap to all 
succeeding counterintelligence operations within the Paris area. 

Major Yardley likewise happened to be in Chaumont at the time of 
the Armistice and was told to report to General Bliss to establish "code 
and cipher communications between the Peace Conference and MID in 
Washington.” He not only soon became deeply engaged in performing 
that essential duty but also was able to devise a new code for use by the 
many House Mission ("The Inquiry") couriers and agents, who were being 
constantly introduced into the countries of western Europe to prepare 
confidential reports for the President and Peace Commissioners on 
conditions existing therein. During March 1919, though, Major Yardley 
was relieved from this Paris assignment and directed to return to 
Washington in order to draw up plans for a permanent peacetime 
organization of the Communications Section of M.I. 8, which was already 
commencing to show distinct signs of disintegration.® 

General Churchill, along with 20 carefully selected officers from MID, 
accompanied the Presidential party aboard the SS George Wasbington to 
arrive in Paris on 14 December 1918? He then acted in the capacity of 
"General Military Liaison Coordinating О сег”! for the Peace Commission 
until 18 March 1919, when he received orders to return to the United 
States and reassume his War Department duties. He continued to keep 
in close touch with Colonel Van Deman, though, principally through a 
regular exchange of personal letters, until the latter also left Paris some 
five months later. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments of the American Peace 
Commission intelligence officials was to initiate an ambitious program 
designed to secure up-to-date and accurate information of every conceivable 
nature for President Wilson's guidance during the progress of the peace 
negotiations. Not only were the members of the so-called House Mission 
fully dedicated to this enormous collection task but also all available military 
intelligence personnel and facilities.!! Controlling the program was a broadly 
representative committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Ellis L. Dresel 
of the State Department, which had been ostensibly formed "to investigate 
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political conditions in Germany." It met daily for the purpose of 
interviewing the various couriers and agents returning from visits to critical 
European sectors. Colonel Van Deman, along with Maj. Royall Taylor and 
Maj. Delancey Kountze of the United States Army contingent stationed 
in Paris, were on this important intelligence committee. 

Whenever a serious problem of law and order arose within some 
particularly troublesome European area, it was the custom of the Peace 
Conference authorities to create a special mission and direct it to move 
into that locality for the specific purpose of examining and reporting upon 
the current situation therein. These various investigative groups often had 
to be organized on a joint basis with other Allied nations but, if at all 
diplomatically possible, they were composed entirely of Americans. 
Prominent military personages were normally named to head such missions, 
not only in view of their accepted prestige and integrity but also because 
of their presumed ability to make realistic observations under most difficult 
conditions. Three of the more noteworthy examples of this type of special 
mission were the following: 


1. Inter-Allied Commission to Poland (March 1919), with Maj. Gen. 
F.J. Kernan, U.S.A., designated as "Senior American Representative.” !4 

2. American Military Commission to Hungary (August 1919), 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Harry H. Bandholtz, U.S.A.!5 

3. American Military Mission to Armenia (October 1919), with Maj. 
Gen. James G. Harbord, U.S.A., appointed to be its chief.!6 


These numerous and varied Peace Conference intelligence operations 
clearly represented a maximum effort performed up to that time within 
this unconventional field by the United States government. Moreover, most 
of them were not only efficiently planned but also skillfully executed. They 
thus appeared to indicate a healthy recognition on the part of our national 
leaders of the vital principle that important international negotiations must 
always be supported by appropriate information-seeking activities in order 
to anticipate any reasonable degree of success. Most unfortunately, however, 
these Peace Conference arrangements were necessarily makeshift in 
character, so the entire intelligence organization promptly proceeded to 
melt away following the conclusion of the Paris meetings. Hence, the 
indicated path toward an adequate national intelligence organization was 
only briefly illuminated, and the country soon became content to settle 
back once more into its previous habit of sporadic and relatively 
uncoordinated intelligence operations on a much narrower basis. 

The MID officials were realistic enough after World War I to accept 
the fact that most of the Army intelligence activities would be curtailed 
to a considerable degree upon the return of peacetime conditions. 
Nevertheless, they felt that the notable accomplishments which had been 
registered by their agency during the late war ought to entitle it to full 
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recognition as forming an essential part of the national defense effort. 
For a brief period of time this optimistic belief did promise to hold generally 
true. Thus, the question of maintaining an effective military intelligence 
agency within the General Staff, on a fitting scale for peacetime service 
but capable of rapid expansion in the event of an emergency, received 
earnest consideration by most of the responsible authorities concerned. 
In the final analysis, though, the actual development of such a departmental 
intelligence agency would have to parallel the future progress of the Army 
as a whole. Even the immediate prospects in this respect remained 
comparatively favorable, with many important elements throughout the 
country displaying a firm determination to support whatever legislative 
acts might be needed to assure that our former mistakes of unpreparedness 
would never again be repeated and that the nation be provided with a 
suitable peacetime military establishment.!7 

In a strictly legal sense, World War I had not been fought under authority 
granted to the War Department by the National Defense Act of 1916 
but rather through the habitual use of emergency powers given to the 
President by Congress in the Selective Service Act of May 18, 1917.!8 It 
soon became imperative, therefore, to effect a sweeping reorganization 
of the United States Army on a sound legislative basis as soon as practicable, 
not only to satisfy the statutory needs but also to create a peacetime military 
structure which might better cope with the unprecedented problems that 
were already confronting the nation due to its recent emergence as a principal 
world power. Accordingly, in January 1919, a measure designed to accomplish 
these twin purposes was submitted by the War Department to Сопргеѕѕ.!9 

This War Department bill for Army reorganization received thorough 
and prolonged consideration within both the Senate and House Committees 
on Military Affairs. A wide diversity of opinion shortly developed, though, 
in regard to its more controversial features, so that the resultant legislation, 
known as the National Defense Act of 1920,29 mainly represented a 
composite of different individual views rather than a specific plan worked 
out by any single group of military persons.?! It did, however, eventually 
prove to be of far-reaching significance and continued to constitute the 
primary legal basis in governing the growth of the United States Army 
for many years to come. 

The provisions of the National Defense Act of 1920 which dealt with 
the General Staff were actually passed in the form of an amendment to 
Section 5 of the existing National Defense Act of 1916. They turned out 
to be somewhat more liberal than those expressed under the earlier law 
and thus seemed to guarantee the continuance of a strong Army general 
staff system. Of possible future portent, however, in the list of duties assigned 
to the General Staff and the Chief of Staff, there was no mention whatsoever 
of the military intelligence function. 

In order to implement the new National Defense Act, the War 
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Department duly issued necessary instructions covering the organization 
of the War Department General Staff (WDGS).2? These instructions called 
for four coequal staff divisions, designated respectively as Operations, 
Military Intelligence, War Plans, and Supply, each under the immediate 
control of an Assistant Chief of Staff with the title of Director. The Military 
Intelligence Division was held generally responsible for the “collection, 
evaluation and dissemination of military information for the use of the 
Secretary of War, Assistant Secretary of War, Chief of Staff, and War 
Department General Staff,” and this mission was then broken down into 
the following detailed tasks: 


(a) Formulation of policies with reference to military topographical 
surveys and maps, including their reproduction and distribution. 

(b) Supervision and training of military attaches, observers and foreign 
language students. 

(c) Formulation of policies affecting and the supervision of intelligence 
personnel for all units. 

(d) Use of codes and ciphers. 

(e) Translation of foreign documents. 

(f) Establishment and maintenance of contact with other intelligence 
agencies of the government and with duly accredited foreign military 
attaches and military missions. 

(g) Construction and reproduction of special maps required for 
intelligence purposes, including the procuring of maps from foreign 
sources. 

(h) Custody of the General Staff map and photograph collection.?? 


In comparing this latest functional assignment with the one that was 
directed in August 1918 during World War I, when MID was reconstituted 
as a separate element of the War Department General Staff, the following 
points appear worthy of special notation: 


1. Under the World War I order, the agency was not only charged with 
estimating or evaluating the “military situation” but also the “economic 
situation.” In the new order, however, the more general term “military 
information” was utilized in a corresponding sense. This change 
apparently represented an acknowledgement of the mounting belief 
that activities of the agency within the economic intelligence field 
should be limited only to those having a direct military application.” 

2. In the 1918 directive, MID had been called upon “to supervise the 
training of personnel for intelligence work,” but no such statement 
was included in the 1920 order, which merely authorized the agency 
to supervise and train military attaches, military observers and foreign 
language students. On the other hand, the intelligence officials were 
now charged with the "formulation of policies affecting and th: 
supervision of intelligence personnel for all units.” These twc 
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conflicting and indefinite instructions plainly foreshadowed further 
misunderstandings and difficulties in connection with the highly 
controversial subject of responsibility for intelligence training within 
the United States Army. 

3. The earlier order had provided that MID would "prepare instructions 
in military intelligence work for use of our own forces." This particular 
statement was omitted in the new directive and might well tend to 
encourage a serious neglect of this important functional responsibility 
in the future. 

4. Under the 1918 order, MID had been authorized “to communicate 
directly with departmental intelligence officers and intelligence officers 
at posts, camps and stations, and with commands in the field in matters 
relating to military intelligence." The 1920 order failed to repeat this 
specific authorization, so the intelligence authorities of the War 
Department were soon forced to deal with intelligence personnel in 
the field under the guise that MID was in reality a technical branch.?5 
While this system did enjoy something of a logical basis, it was not 
entirely valid in all cases because military intelligence also represented 
a direct function of command. 

5. When compared to GO 80, the new general order placed a greatly 
increased emphasis on activities connected with military maps, but 
contained no mention whatsoever of the important negative intel- 
ligence function. 


At the time of the Armistice, MID had consisted of 282 officers, 29 
noncommissioned officers and 948 civilian employees. By 1 July 1919, due 
chiefly to the effects of demobilization, this large force had shrunk to 110 
officers, 5 noncommissioned officers and 159 civilian employees. Moreover, 
on 30 June 1920, under the terms of a recent Army reorganization, there 
were only 79 officers, 4 noncommissioned officers and 150 civilian employees 
still remaining.26 This still comprised a sizable personnel group, however, 
and one that probably could be organized favorably to carry out the newly 
assigned departmental intelligence mission in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

Shortly after the issuance of WD GO 48 in August 1920, General Churchill 
was succeeded as the Director of Military Intelligence by Brig. Gen. Dennis 
E. Nolan." General Nolan then ordered a complete reorganization of the 
departmental agency, which became effective 10 December 1920. Under 
this reorganization, the foreign liaison function would be performed by 
a "Special Assistant" to the Director, while Administration (M.I. 1) was 
placed under the personal supervision of the Division Executive Officer. 
The rest of the agency was divided into three functional branches, as follows: 


Positive Branch 


M.I. 2 (Information)— Preparation of strategic estimates and situation 
monographs. 
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МІ. 3 (Publication) — “Intelligence Summary,” “Situation Survey,” “Press 
Review,” and news clipping service. 

M.I. 5 (Military Attaché)— Military attaches and information from other 
sources. 

МІ. 6 (Translation) — Translation of documents for all branches of the 
War Department. 

M.I. 11 (Planning)— Preparation of war plans and liaison with War Plans 
Division. 


Negative Branch 
МІ. 4 (Foreign Influence) — Subversive influences in the military establishment, 
racial propaganda and labor unrest in the U.S., and 
international radicalism in foreign countries. 
M.I. 8 (Communications)— Telegraphic communications, codes and ciphers, and 
radio intelligence. 


Geographic Branch 
МІ. 7 (Map and Photo)— Military mapping policies, construction, reproduc- 
tion, and distribution of special maps, procurement 
of foreign maps, and custody of the General Staff 
map and photograph collection. 


M.I. 9 (Monograph)— Preparation and dissemination of geographical 
monographs and terrain handbooks. 
M.I. 10 (Training) — Formulation of policies affecting and the supervision 


of intelligence personnel for all units.28 


The future status of the Cryptographic Bureau of M.I. 8 now began 
to claim an overriding interest. When Major Yardley returned to 
Washington in March 1919 from his Peace Conference assignment, he 
found that because of personnel reductions and the lack of any special 
intelligence funds, his efficient wartime code and cipher group had all 
but disappeared. He promptly set about to remedy this shocking situation 
by preparing a lengthy memorandum on the subject for the Director of 
Military Intelligence to forward to the Chief of Staff. It not only described 
in considerable detail some of the outstanding M.I. 8 feats during and 
immediately after the war but also strongly recommended the continuation 
of an Army cryptographic bureau as an essential military intelligence 
establishment during peacetime.?9 

Even though General March readily appreciated the full force of the 
arguments presented to him in this matter by General Churchill, no 
appropriated funds were currently on hand to support a large-scale Army 
cryptographic bureau, and the indications were that they probably would 
not become available at any time in the near future. Following a series 
of conferences with the responsible State, War and Navy Department 
authorities, therefore, the Director of Military Intelligence finally decided 
that the shorthand and secret-ink units of M.I. 8 would have to be abolished, 
the code compilation subsection transferred to the Signal Corps, and all 
ordinary communications activities returned to the Adjutant General's 
Office. This would then leave only the vital code and cipher solution group 
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for him "to fight for and preserve at all costs." 

Major Yardley had estimated that it would require aproximately $100,000 
per year to maintain a suitable cryptographic bureau for the United States 
government during peacetime. The Department of State was willing to 
furnish $40,000 of this total amount, but, under an odd legal quirk, the 
particular funds earmarked for such use could not be expended within 
the District of Columbia. After taking several key members of Congress 
into their confidence,?! the military intelligence officials were then able 
to secure the necessary remaining $60,000 appropriated in the form of 
"Contingency Military Intelligence Division" funds. Since the expenditure 
of these funds could not be made the subject of direct review by the 
Comptroller General, Mr. Yardley, now demobilized, was told to proceed 
with his proposed plan without further delay. By July 1919 he had thus 
established a combined War-State Department "Black Chamber" in New 
York City, in a "four-story brownstone front in the East Thirties, just 
а few steps from Fifth Avenue. ?? 

By the end of 1920, the departmental military intelligence authorities 
appeared on the whole to have few justifiable complaints concerning their 
immediate prospects for the future. The fiscal situation quite naturally 
differed a good deal from the lush war days, but through stringent economies 
the available money could probably be made to serve with some moderate 
degree of sufficiency. Congress already had appropriated the sum of $300,000 
for FY 1920-21 to cover contingent expenses of the Military Intelligence 
Division, plus $25,000 in support of military observers stationed abroad.*4 
Although a number of activities would undoubtedly have to be curtailed 
or cancelled, especially those bearing upon negative operations in the field, 
the agency was still capable of executing an intelligence program involving 
a wide variety of functions for use by the War Department and the United 
States Army. 

There were quite a number of other favorable signs on the horizon. 
For example, the all-important military attaché system now seemed firmly 
established on a satisfactory basis, with posts occupied in 33 foreign capitals 
throughout the world. An opening conference of American military attachés 
had been held in The Hague in July 1919, attended by appropriate 
representatives from MID and the military attaché offices surrounding the 
Netherlands. Similar conferences designed to improve intelligence 
procedures and provide for a better coordination of effort were also scheduled 
to take place during the latter part of the same year in Rome, Panama, 
Buenos Aires and ТоКуо.35 Additionally, a policy approved by the Chief 
of Staff in April 1919, which authorized the detailing of two officers each 
year for language study in both Japan and China, was fully operative, 
so a total of eight would be undergoing this valuable special training at 
the end of 1920. The French military authorities had also agreed to admit 
several United States Army officers as students at Saumur, the École de 
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Guerre and St. Cyr Military Academy.?? Sooner or later all these officers 
could render material assistance to the departmental effort by translating 
foreign military manuals and documents or performing other important 
military intelligence tasks. 

The mood of the country, however, was already in the process of 
registering a marked change. The “war to end war” had been brought 
to a successful conclusion, and the world was now “safe for democracy.” 
Isolationist and pacifist sentiments were steadily gaining to ascendancy 
throughout the nation, and misguided idealists were commencing to clamor 
for complete international disarmament. There was also a persistent demand 
for governmental economy, with the military establishment suffering 
disproportionately whenever the national budget had to be balanced. The 
Army was thus forced to endure a succession of personnel reductions over 
the next fifteen years to the extent that it soon reached the point where 
it was unable to carry out either the spirit or objectives of the National 
Defense Act of 1920. At the same time, essential military intelligence 
activities were seriously neglected, and the departmental agency remained 
incapable of executing many of its fundamental responsibilities in any 
suitable manner. Fortunately, however, while history did seem to be 
repeating itself, the situation never became as utterly dark as it was during 
the years immediately preceding World War I. 

When General Pershing took over as the Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, on 1 July 1921, it was natural for him to call for an organization 
of the War Department General Staff patterned more closely along the 
lines of his own previously successful AEF structure. This was accomplished 
by issuing a new general order? effective 1 September 1921, which 
established five General Staff Divisions and assigned functional duties to 
each of them, as follows: the Personnel Division (G-1), those duties of 
the War Department General Staff which relate to the personnel of the 
Army, as individuals; the Military Intelligence Division (G-2), those duties 
which relate to the collection, evaluation, and dissemination of military 
information; the Operations and Training division (G-3), those duties 
relating to the organization, training, and operations of the military forces 
and which are not expressly assigned to the War Plans Division; the Supply 
Division (G-4), those duties relating to the supervision of supply; the War 
Plans Division (WPD), those duties of the General Staff relating to the 
formulation of plans for the use in the theater of war of the military 
forces, separately or in conjunction with the naval forces, in the national 
defense.?? 

Presumably this broad directive was not intended to alter in any important 
degree the detailed responsibilities that had already been given to the 
Military Intelligence Division, WDGS, under the preceding general order 
of August 1920. On 23 August 1921, though, Col. (later Maj. Gen.) Stuart 
Heintzelman replaced General Nolan as the Assistant Chief of Staff, G- 
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2.40 This change, coupled with the constantly mounting pressures stemming 
from personnel and fund reductions, soon resulted in another major 
reorganization for the agency that was featured by the following significant 
changes: 

1. First appearance of a divisional element formally charged with the 
conduct of "press relations." 

2. The grouping together of Administration (M.I. 1), Communications 
(M.I. 8), Military Attachés and Foreign Liaison (M.I. 5), Training 
(M.I. 10), as well as the new press relations unit, and placing them 
all under direct supervision of the Division Executive Officer. 

3. Complete disappearance of the Negative Branch and assignment of 
its Foreign Influence Section (M.I. 4) to the Positive Branch, with 
the latter branch also now including Information (M.I. 2), Publication 
(M.I. 3), Translation (M.I. 6) and Planning (M.I. 11). 

4. Continuation of the Geographic Branch as a separate entity with sole 
responsibility for handling Maps (M.I. 7) and Monographs (M.I. 9).4! 

From the military intelligence standpoint, the main result of the adoption 
of the five-divisional organization for the War Department General Staff 
proved to be an extremely unfortunate one. The National Defense Act 
of 1920 had authorized the creation of a War Department General Staff 
comprising only four divisions and had further provided that a general 
officer of the line should be placed at the head of each division. When 
the new 1921 organization came into being, therefore, no legal authority 
was immediately available to cover the assignment of another general officer 
as a fifth Assistant Chief of Staff. The simplest and most practical solution 
to this dilemma appeared to lie in adopting a policy whereby one of the 
five divisions normally would have only a colonel in charge, instead of 
a general officer.42 With the Military Intelligence Division chosen to undergo 
this hapless distinction, it soon became in a very important sense merely 
a junior partner within the framework of the Army general staff system. 
This situation not only presented a constant series of difficulties to the 
personnel of MID in their subsequent dealings with other members of 
the WDGS but also even prevented them at times from properly discharging 
their basic military intelligence responsibilities. Besides, the original 
example as set forth by the War Department in the matter was promptly 
copied into tables of organization for the Army at large, thus posing a 
severe handicap to the favorable conduct of the entire military intelligence 
effort. 

The general status of the departmental military intelligence agency at 
the end of FY 1921-22 was then summed up by the ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
for the Secretary of War, as follows: 

1. Annual MID appropriations, already reduced from $300,000 to 

$225,000 in FY 1921-22, were faced with another sizable deep for 
FY 1922-23 to $165,000. 
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2. Personnel strength, now down to 44 officers and 107 civilians, would 
soon reach 24 officers and 66 civilians as a result of impending 
appropriation cuts. 

3. Activities concerned with the compilation, reproduction and distri- 
bution of newly acquired foreign maps, though, were still being 
continued on a comparatively large scale. 

4. Fund limitations had recently caused the closing of military attaché 
offices in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, Holland, Hungary, 
Sweden and Switzerland. The office in Liberia was also about to be 
terminated due to the recent death of the American Military Attaché 
serving at that post. On the other hand, it was planned to establish 
new offices in the Far Eastern Republic (Chita) and Persia, leaving 
a total of 24 offices in operation on 30 June 1922. 

5. Regular liaison was being maintained with all foreign military attachés 
stationed in Washington, as well as with many other federal 
departments and agencies. This was especially true in respect to the 
collection of information on foreign influences that might be brought 
to bear against the United States government and the possible use 
of troops in connection therewith. 

6. The full duty of coding, decoding, distributing and filing War 
Department cables and telegrams was transferred from MID to the 
Adjutant General, effective 1 July 1921. At the same time, MID was 
continuing to work directly with the Signal Corps in all matters bearing 
upon the preparation, issue and use of Army code books. 

7. To assist in the production of foreign military intelligence, the internal 
organization of MID was gradually being altered along geographic 
rather than functional lines. Although the agency was still receiving 
a huge mass of military information from its numerous sources, only 
a small amount of it could be properly evaluated and disseminated 
because of growing personnel shortages. 

8. G-2 press and information services were making a special effort to 
inform and educate the citizens of the United States with reference 
to the provisions of the National Defense Act of 1920.44 

A pattern of steady decline for the departmental military intelligence 

agency was thus painfully apparent. Personnel and fund limitations, dictated 
initially by an economy-minded Congress and then consistently carried out 
on a nonselective basis by the higher military authorities themselves, were 
already commencing to strangle it to the point where functional activities 
had to be neglected, transferred or abolished. Furthermore, as described 
by Colonel Heintzelman, an immense amount of unprocessed information 
was still pouring into the agency from a wide variety of previously established 
sources which the available MID facilities were unable to evaluate and 
disseminate in any appropriate manner. This discouraging plight plainly 
recalled the same sitution that existed during 1916, prior to the entrance 
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of the United States into World War I. While mere numbers of assigned 
personnel or the total amount of appropriated funds can seldom furnish 
an accurate appraisal of efficiency within a military staff organization, the 
following figures showing these two items for MID from 1920 to 1941 
seem to be particularly illuminating: 


Total Contingencies 

Year Officers Enl. Men Civilians Personnel Appropriations 
1920 79 5 150 234 $400,000 
1921 24 4 107 135 300,000 
1922 44 ЭМ 66 110 225,000 
1923 32 — 55 87 162,500 
1924 25 — 52 77 149,000 
1925 25 ЕЗ 52 77 65.500 
1926 25 — 51 76 65,500 
1927 25 — 50 75 61,520 
1928 25 = 48 73 60,000 
1929 26 — 48 74 62,480 
1930 27 — 48 75 57,480 
1931 27 — 48 75 57,480 
1932 27 3 48 78 57,480 
1933 21 3 48 72 47,000 
1934 22 = 48 70 26,650 
1935 23 3 49 75 35,500 
1936 18 — 48 66 87,000 
1937 20 3 46 69 87,000 
1938 20 3 46 69 89,450 
1939 20 3 46 69 89,450 
1940 28 3 49 80 150,000 
1941 200 — 648 848 360,00045 


Although a theme of steady decline in the total military intelligence 
effort does become clearly evident from this table for most of the years 
falling between the conclusion of World War I and the sudden national 
awakening caused by the Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor, it must not 
be presumed that these particular years were actually devoid of any 
constructive progress. Many valuable lessons had been learned from the 
wide and varied intelligence activities undertaken by the departmental 
agency during World War I and there still remained an enduring will 
among the officials directly concerned to continue all major intelligence 
functions regardless of obstacles encountered. As a matter of fact, these 
officials actually did manage to achieve a great deal of material progress 
despite the severe handicaps resulting from personnel and fund limitations. 
Their remarkable performance during this difficult period, therefore, would 
seem to call for a much fuller recognition than has usually been accorded 
to them. 

The proposition is sometimes advanced that the antipathy and neglect 
which consistently confronted the departmental military intelligence 
officials over these peacetime years merely represented one special aspect 
of a similar pattern that was applicable throughout the Army as a whole. 
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While there can be no question that the two subjects were closely related, 
this handy explanation of the intelligence phase of the problem appears 
to present a serious oversimplification. There was, of course, an observable 
lack of understanding within the United States government of the basic 
principle that a full-scale military intelligence effort should constitute an 
essential part of national defense policy during peace as well as war. Also, 
the vital point continued to remain largely unrecognized that whenever 
the strength of the United States Army was diminished, it then became 
all the more important to increase its foreign intelligence potential, 
particularly at the departmental level. It was thus a grave error for the 
authorities charged with distributing personnel and fund reductions to apply 
them against military intelligence activities strictly on a proportionate basis. 
These activities were entitled to all possible support under the existing 
difficult conditions, but this was manifestly not always forthcoming. 
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21. "Report of the Secretary of War," War Department Annual Reports, 1920,1, p. 11. 

22. WD GO 48, 12 August 1920. 
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24. See: Memo, G-2 for Ch. Positive Br., 28 April 1919. MID 10560-260-1. Records of 
the WDGS. National Archives. 


25. Direct correspondence in all technical matters between the chief of technical branches 
and their respective field representatives within the jurisdiction of Department or Corps 
Area Commanders was formally authorized, on 22 December 1920, by WD GO 75. 


26. "Report of the Chief of Staff," War Department Annual Reports, 1920, I, pp. 217- 
23. 
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27. Gen. Nolan, former ACofS G-2, AEF, France, served as Director of Military Intelligence, 
WDGS, from 1 September 1920 to 8 August 1921. He received his promotion to Maj. Gen. 
on 18 January 1925. | 

28. Hist. Br. G-2, "Materials on the History of Military Intelligence in the United States, 
1885-1944," (S), 20 January 1944, III, p. 46. ACSI Rec. Sec. On 25 June 1920, MID had 
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(S), op. cit., Ш, pp. 78-83. 
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ACofS G-2 from 23 August 1921 to 10 November 1922. 

41. "Materials on the History of Military Intelligence in the United States,” (S), op. cit., 
III, p. 47. 

42. For a list of the Directors of Military Intelligence (ACofS G-2's) from 1916 to 1944, 
as well as their respective ranks and terms of office, see: Ibid., p. 31. 

45. See: Ibid., pp. 112-15 and Mark S. Watson, of. cit., p. 70. 

44. "Report of the Secretary of War," War Department Annual Reports, 1922, І, pp. 
133-36. See also: MID 2610-73-1, 6 March 1922. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 
The American Military Attaché who died at his post in Liberia, on 8 January 1922, was 
the highly respected Col. Charles Young, U.S.A. (Ret.), Negro graduate of the USMA class 
of 1889. He had previously served as the Military Attache' in Haiti (1904-07) and Liberia 
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Ш, p. 33. The sharp drop in appropriations for 1925 was occasioned chiefly by a change 
in the departmental accounting system which called for the salaries of all civilian employees 


to be charged against an Office of the Chief of Staff account instead of against the staff 
agency directly involved. 


Chapter II 
Foreign Intelligence 


The collection, evaluation and dissemination of information bearing upon 
the foreign field forms a most important part of the total military intelligence 
effort. In World War I, these activities had been centered mostly around 
the operations of a huge Positive Branch, which was also charged with 
executing several other functions that were not directly connected with 
the production of foreign intelligence. For a brief period following the 
war, the departmental authorities strove to retain this same type of 
organization. But, handicapped by ever-increasing personnel reductions, 
the Positive Branch was soon changed into a more narrowly conceived 
Intelligence Branch.! While the exact scope of the tasks allotted to this 
new branch varied considerably from time to time over the succeeding 
years, their basic theme continued to remain essentially the development 
of foreign combat, political and economic intelligence for required use by 
the War Department and United States Army. On the other hand, closely 
related responsibilities for providing these users with needed foreign 
geographic data and maps were not always assigned to the Intelligence 
Branch.? From 4 August 1926 to 10 September 1935, though, the Intelligence 
Branch did include either a Map or Geographic Section, which not only 
had the mission of maintaining the large General Staff map and photograph 
collection but also normally engaged in a considerable amount of map 
compilation activity on its own.? 

The Positive Branch finally disappeared entirely from the departmental 
intelligence scene during a MID reorganization that took place in February 
1922.* The responsibility for preparing strategic estimates and situation 
monographs covering the foreign field was then assigned to an Information 
Section (M.I. 2), which, in turn, became subdivided into specialized Latin 
American, Far Eastern and European groups. Three years later, this section 
was redesignated as the Intelligence Branch with its functional pattern 
remaining generally unchanged.5 Then, on 15 December 1928, there was 
a further breakdown along geographic lines, and seven subordinate sections 
were formed, as follows: Latin American, Eastern European, Central 
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European, Western European, Far Eastern, British Empire, Balkans and 
Near East.$ 

The Intelligence Branch continued to execute a comparatively wide variety 
of functional duties until 10 September 1935, when it received a new and 
more restrictive mission that served to limit its future activities solely 
to those which were concerned with the following three subjects. 


1. Collection, evaluation and dissemination of military intelligence 
relative to enemy, allied and neutral countries. 

2. Preparation and dissemination of estimates, monographs, periodic 
intelligence summaries and handbooks. 

3. G-2 contributions to specific war plans. 


During the next several years the detailed terms of this basic directive 
gradually became more and more precisely defined, so that on the eve 
of the Pearl Harbor attack the Intelligence Branch was actually charged 
with performing the following specific tasks: 


1. Plans for collection of information on foreign countries. 

2. Collection of information from domestic sources concerning foreign 
countries. 

. Evaluation and distribution of information from other sources. 

. Evaluation and distribution of Military Attache reports. 

. Combat, political, and economic estimates. 

. Preparation of Information Digests.? 

. Special studies on foreign countries. 

. Plans and regulations for espionage.’ 


о м C MA Б W 


The principal source of foreign information currently available to the 
Intelligence Branch of the departmental agency was derived from military 
attache reports. Additional major sources often stemmed from the exchange 
of information between the agency and other governmental bodies, as well 
as reports forwarded by subordinate intclligence units of the Army, 
particularly those located overseas. Interviews held with selected individuals 
upon their return from duty within or visits to foreign countries,!? and 
a careful scrutiny of pertinent books, periodicals and news media provided 
further valuable information. Another important source could be developed 
through establishing confidential contacts between the departmental 
intelligence agency and certain American commercial firms conducting 
operations on foreign soil. 

The fact that private American corporations engaged in overseas 
operations constituted a potentially significant but largely unexploited source 
of information for the War Department had been fully recognized by the 
military intelligence authorities in World War I. An elaborate plan was 
thus already in the process of preparation during the latter part of 1918, 
which was deliberately designed to improve a lagging effort along such 
lines. The actual implementation of this new plan, however, was prevented 
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by the sudden arrival of the Armistice and subsequent rapid Army 
demobilization. Nevertheless, inasmuch as General Churchill remained 
determined to carry it out as far as practicable, M.I. 5 was found to be 
corresponding on a strictly confidential basis!? in the summer of 1920 
with a total of 46 American corporations and 44 individual persons relative 
to "commercial intelligence" matters.!? 

Because of General Churchill's accepted ability and prestige, many of 
the more important postwar MID contacts developed for military 
intelligence purposes with United States industrial concerns were initially 
established on a personal basis directly between the ACofS С-2, WDGS, 
and head of the firm involved. In October 1922, therefore, after Major 
Churchill!^ had been transferred to general staff duty at Headquarters, 
Second Corps Area, Governors Island, N.Y., Lt. Col. E.R.W. McCabe, his 
replacement in M.I. 5, found it necessary to request that he continue the 
exploitation of several of these earlier contacts.!5 Such a system as this, 
dependent primarily upon friendship, could hardly be expected to endure 
over any considerable length of time. This became apparent in 1935, when 
the ACofS G-2, Second Corps Area, received instructions from MID to 
visit the president of a Standard Oil of New Jersey subsidiary with holdings 
in Panama and seek to have him acquire some desired Canal Zone 
information. The latter official proved to be most cooperative but declared 
that he was completely unaware of the confidential arrangements which 
had been in force for his company over the past years to handle military 
intelligence matters.!6 

Even though all the Chiefs of MID did make a strenuous effort throughout 
the peacetime period to maintain this commercial intelligence project on 
a worthwhile basis, their combined endeavors were not crowned with any 
substantial degree of success. The development of an efficient organization 
capable of exploiting this sensitive but valuable source of foreign information 
evidently called for more military intelligence means than were ever available 
to them under the persistently recurring economy drives." Despite the 
severe handicap of insufficient personnel and funds, however, the 
Intelligence Branch managed to register some gratifying gains in a number 
of other important fields from 1922 to 1956, as follows: 


1. On 31 March 1922, the Chief of Staff approved a plan, mainly intended 
to satisfy MID economy considerations, to transfer responsibility 
for the preparation of military monographs covering Hawaii, Panama 
and the Philippines to the Department commanders concerned. 
Under the plan, MID was even authorized to discontinue the 
collection, evaluation and dissemination of military information 
regarding these three strategic overseas territories and instructed 
to turn over to the War Plans Division all information on file in 
connection therewith.!8 This latter action not only carried weighty 
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implications from the military intelligence standpoint but also caused 
a great deal of other serious confusion both in Washington and 
within the field. Less than three years later, therefore, the Chief 
of the War Plans Division felt called upon to schedule a representative 
general staff conference in an attempt to "clarify the existing 
unsatisfactory situation." А compromise agreement was finally 
reached in November 1925, which prescribed the return of all overseas 
intelligence files to MID but left primary responsibility for the 
preparation of monographs and handbooks on Hawaii, Panama and 
the Philippines in the hands of the respective Department 
commanders.!? This decision was based upon the logical thesis that 
those Department commanders were in the best position to secure 
needed information about their own areas and also held direct control 
over whatever troop units might be required to assist the local 
intelligence personnel in obtaining it. For similar reasons, effective 
28 March 1936, the same type of mission was given to the 
Commanding General, Second Corps Area, for Puerto Rico, and 
Commanding General, Ninth Corps Area, for Alaska.20 

. In 1925, the Intelligence Branch started a new dissemination project 
which called for the preparation of a monthly "Bulletin of Foreign 
Military Notes" for use by the ten semi-official service journals.?! 
It also completed a very comprehensive series of studies comparing 
the actual and potential capacity of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Germany and Russia to manufacture all classes 
of munitions. These studies were then utilized by the United States 
delegation to the Geneva Convention for Limitation of Traffic in 
Arms.2 Other noteworthy studies of an intelligence nature were 
produced by the branch during that same year on the following 
military subjects: Chemical Warfare Research and Developments in 
Foreign Countries; Systems of Promotion in the Armies of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and Jugo-Slavia; Basic Doctrines in the 
Use of Anti-Aircraft Artillery in the British and French Armies; 
Latest Developments in Air and Anti-Aircraft Organization and 
Equipment in Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan.?? 

. One of the most active subgroups of the Intelligence Branch was 
its Far Eastern Section. During 1924 and 1925, for example, it 
prepared an imposing array of surveys and information digests 
concerning Japan, Korea, Oceania, Siberia, Mongolia, Siam, Tibet 
and China.” It likewise completed the following badly needed 
translations of Japanese military documents: Japanese Training 
Regulations (Maj. A.F. McLean), Officers Directory of the Japanese 
Army (Maj. E.F. Witsoll), Sanitary Report of the Japanese Army 
for 1922 (Maj. K.F. Baldwin) and Japanese Engineering Publication 
(Maj. А.Е. Мс еап).25 It was also largely through pressures generated 
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by the same section that arrangements were finally effected to 
undertake a mutual exchange of American and Japanese officers 
between regiments for a period of six months while they were 
performing regular military ѕегуісе.26 This system continued to 
remain in force until 1935 and furnished MID with one of its most 
fruitful sources of information on the characteristics and organization 
of the Japanese Army before World War II. 

4. During 1926, the Intelligence Branch provided the chief impetus 
behind a successful move to obtain an agreement for the exchange 
of military information between the U.S. and Canadian governments, 
"something heretofore lacking and very much desired." It also 
sponsored a rewarding project to send an American Military Observer 
to Morocco for the purpose of reporting on French and Spanish 
operations against the Riff tribes that were currently in active revolt 
there under the native leadership of Abdel-Krim 2$ 

5. In a move to make the biweekly Intelligence Summary more readily 
available for professional use by officers of the United States Army, 
its security classification was changed in 1928 from "Secret" to "For 
Official Use Only.'? At the same time, the departmental military 
intelligence authorities expressed a strong desire to accomplish other 
similar reforms in dissemination procedures for the field. It was 
not until late 1939, though, that the recipients of MID information 
were granted any official permission to reproduce such information 
locally and thereby simplify their own difficult distribution problems. 
Even then, this action could only be taken after the receipt of specific 
approval from the ACofS С-2, WDGS, in each particular case. 

6. By 1929, the Intelligence Branch was still maintaining up-to-date 
combat estimates covering 35 different foreign countries, as well 
as political estimates for 21 and economic estimates for 19 of them. 
Furthermore, following the addition of a new military supplement 
to the Intelligence Summary embodying brief notes on foreign armies, 
the total distribution list for this key document soon reached a new 
high of 453 copies?! 

7. During 1931, the Intelligence Branch commenced to assume a more 
positive role in connection with the orientation of newly appointed 
military attaché personnel by giving them an organized course of 
instruction prior to their departure for overseas duty. This course 
was designed to provide these personnel with a useful background 
of general knowledge about their different areas of assignment and 
to familiarize them with prevailing conditions therein. Attention 
was also directed to briefing individual officers in respect to certain 
critical items of information that were required by MID in order 
to complete intelligence surveys and estimates on their respective 
areas of assignment? 


8. 


10. 
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When the operations of the regular State Department courier service 
in Europe were discontinued in 1933 as an economy measure, the 
American Ambassador to France suggested that the services of the 
"Assistant Military Attaches for Air" might be utilized to replace 
it. Both the MID and Army Air Corps authorities, however, registered 
vehement objections to his proposal on the grounds that it would 
involve an unwarranted diversion of these officers from their primary 
military mission.33 Notwithstanding, in December 1933, the Secretary 
of War did agree to the establishment of a new system in which 
each of the three governmental departments concerned, State, War 
and Navy, promised to furnish one officer on special duty for courier 
assignment. The ACofS G-2, WDGS, was then directed to detail 
an additional Assistant Military Attaché in Paris for that special 
purpose. Since this duty required the officer couriers to make 
periodic visits to all the capitals of western Europe, including Moscow, 
they were soon able to submit a series of very valuable intelligence 
reports to MID. The new system likewise provided an excellent 
preparatory training course for future American military attaches 
going to be stationed in western Europe. It was discontinued in 
1937, though, because of an acute officer shortage developing within 
the United States Army.? 


. In 1934, the departmental intelligence officials took an important 


step aimed at keeping all interested American military agencies 
properly abreast of the latest developments in tactics and techniques 
of foreign armies, especially with reference to such significant trends 
as motorization and mechanization. It consisted mainly of furnishing 
selected intelligence reports on a weekly loan basis to the chiefs 
of arms and services, and to the various service schools.36 
Unfortunately, however, these reports were normally forwarded to 
the recipients without any added comment or instructions. With 
MID at that time exercising very little direct supervision over the 
technical intelligence organizations of the arms and services, the 
reports seldom received any suitable evaluation to the point where 
they could be effectively translated into improvements in our own 
tactics, techniques or weapons. 

During that same year, the Intelligence Branch was called upon to 
provide a large amount of requested data for use by a special committee 
of the United States Senate engaged in a politically inspired 
investigation of the American munitions industry? Shortly 
thereafter, it also had occasion to forward an official statement to 
the Federal Aviation Commission which described the intimate 
relationship existing between Army and civil aviation in regard to 
sych matters as industry, research, education, technical development 
and personnel The method of approach utilized in organizing this 
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rather unusual project was to compare the American system with 
those of important foreign countries. Other major intelligence studies 
were prepared at this same time covering the following current 
matters: use of canals in France for war transportation; Japanese 
infiltration in South America; the Chaco campaign; German civilian 
conservation units; detailed comparisons of foreign armies relative 
to pay, promotion, schools, budgets, motorization, mechanization, 
signal communications and air matters.?? 
11. Toward the latter part of 1935, the Intelligence Branch inaugurated 
` a series of round table conferences for key WDGS planners, to which 
especially qualified guests were invited, such as returning 
ambassadors, military attaches, members of military missions or 
prominent civilians possessing expert knowledge of certain troubled 
world areas. Noteworthy intelligence reports were also completed 
in 1935 and early 1936, on the following foreign military subjects: 
anti-aircraft techniques; inconspicuous coloring of canvas; organiza- 
tion of cryptographic work; physiological effect of flying; chemical 
warfare development; training of stereoscopic observers; character- 
istics of divisional artillery and artillery liaison sections; numbers 
of men required to man principal weapons; physical standards for 
enlistment; ammunition supply practices; comparison of air versus 
other military budgets; types of fighter aircraft; voting restrictions 
of military personnel; peace protocol; settlement of the Chaco War.4? 


The years falling between 1935 and 1939 were the years of Hitler's 
ascendancy in Germany, when the German Army and Air Force were 
proceeding to discard all previous restraints imposed upon them by the 
Treaty of Versailles and would finally emerge as military instruments capable 
of waging aggressive war. During this crucial period, Col. Francis H. 
Lincoln*! and Brig. Gen. E.R.W. McCabe served successively as Chiefs of 
MID, while Maj. (later Col.) Truman Smith was the American Military 
Attache in Berlin. The latter officer seemed particularly well qualified for 
this important assignment because he bad been a staff officer with the 
Civil Affairs Office at Coblens during the Allied occupation after World 
War I and Assistant Military Attache in Berlin from 1920 to 1924.42 He 
had even attended the Reichswehr maneuvers in East Prussia during 1932, 
as an official guest of the German War Ministry.*? 

Since the American Military Attache in Berlin was accredited to both 
the German War and Air Ministry, one of his two principal assistants 
was customarily an Air Corps officer. Moreover, from June to September 
of each year, he could always count on utilizing as additional assistants 
the U.S. Army officers who were in attendance at the German War Academy. 
This convenient arrangement was of considerable help to him because 
those student officers had been most carefully selected^^ and were all 
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proficient in the German language. Besides, they usually enjoyed a wide 
personal acquaintance among prominent German military personalities. 
Now and then MID was also able to introduce individual technical experts 
into Berlin on a temporary basis, which rendered further assistance to 
the military attache in solving his difficult reporting problems. Such 
substantial MID support, plus a demonstrated desire on the part of many 
highly placed German military officials to cooperate actively with the 
Americans, thus enabled Colonel Smith to follow the rebirth of the German 
Army in intimate detail and to forward several authoritative studies to 
the Intelligence Branch, as follows: German Anti-tank Units (Capt. A.C. 
Wedemeyer); German Engineer Battalion (1st Lt. Paul Thompson); German 
Infantry Battalion (Maj. Herman Kramer); German Field Artillery Battalion 
(Maj. Percy Black); German Maneuver Umpiring System (Maj. Truman 
Smith).45 

These particular intelligence studies not only exercised a profound 
influence upon current American military thought but also served 
measurably to guide the reorganization and rearmament of the United 
States Army preceding World War IL. At the same time, the American 
Military Attache' in Berlin managed to maintain such a close watch over 
the German Army expansion that he could forward accurate estimates of 
its actual size and composition to MID at regular intervals and submit 
numerous special intelligence reports on a wide variety of military subjects 
as appropriate. À prime example of this latter type of reporting occurred 
in November 1937, the result of an extensive automobile trip taken through 
the Rhineland by Colonel Smith and his senior assistant, Col. Percy G. 
Black. During this trip they succeeded in making a number of extremely 
profitable observations relative to the true importance and precise location 
of the German “West Wall” fortifications.*6 

In contrast to this favorable intelligence situation for the German Army, 
the problem of keeping track of the rapid German Air Force expansion 
turned out to be a much more difficult matter. While Capt. Theodore Koenig, 
the Assistant Military Attache for Air, was a very capable officer and an 
experienced flyer, he did not possess the requisite background in aircraft 
engineering to evaluate properly the radical changes that were rapidly taking 
place within the Luftwaffe. To make matters worse, because no espionage 
funds of any sort were available to the Military Attaché Office, he had 
to rely entirely upon overt methods in attempting to collect essential 
technical information and overcome his serious reporting deficiencies.*7 

During April 1936, when Hitler was already in the midst of his gigantic 
preparations for holding the Olympic Games in Berlin, Colonel Smith 
happened to notice in the Paris edition of the New York Herald that 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh had recently paid a courtesy inspection visit 
to a French airplane factory.55 The Military Attaché wondered, therefore, 
whether some similar arrangement might be worked out for Germany 
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because, if so, it could undoubtedly assist him in resolving some of his 
more troublesome air intelligence problems. The time seemed exceptionally 
propitious for advancing such a proposition, since the German Air Ministry 
would probably jump at an opportunity to have this famous American 
flyer act as its official guest during the forthcoming Olympic celebration. 

Lindbergh was first contacted through the American Military Attache’ 
Office in London. He answered that he would be very happy to come 
to Germany under any circumstances because he was extremely anxious 
to learn as much as possible about the latest aviation developments in 
Germany. The German air officials were likewise most enthusiastic about 
the idea and, although MID had not yet been consulted, there was little 
doubt that departmental approval would be readily granted. Arrangements 
for the visit were thus completed without further delay, and Colonel 
Lindbergh arrived in Berlin on 22 July 1936, to remain in the country 
for twelve busy days. During this stay he met regularly with Colonel Smith 
and Captain Koenig in the American Embassy for the express purpose 
of discussing his daily tour of German air installations. Lindbergh's personal 
observations and comments were invaluable from the military intelligence 
standpoint, not only due to his brilliant grasp of air technical matters 
but also in view of the surprisingly willing cooperation he received at 
all times from the German authorities themselves. 

This initial. Lindbergh visit was a most welcome turning point for the 
American air intelligence effort in Germany. It served both to increase 
greatly the prestige of the American military attache personnel throughout 
German aviation circles and to stimulate an avid interest within the War 
Department about all phases of the alarming growth in combat capabilities 
they were consistently attributing to the Luftwaffe. Colonel Lindbergh was 
then able to pay four more brief visits to Germany between October 1937 
and January 1939. Since he always made it a habit to take Maj. (later 
Brig. Gen.) Arthur W. Уапатап,50 Captain Koenig's successor, along with 
him whenever he inspected any of the German air establishments, these 
later visits were equally advantageous in providing badly needed information 
for military intelligence use in Washington.°! 

It thus becomes apparent that the departmental intelligence officials 
were keenly alive at all times to the mounting threat being posed to the 
security of the United States by this large-scale German rearmament. They 
not only rendered effective support to the development of a major military 
intelligence effort centered around Berlin but also took positive steps to 
insure that it would be amply rewarding. A companion effort along similar 
lines was also pressed during this same period for the Far East, but in 
Japan Col. (later Brig. Gen.) William C. Crane and Col. Harry I.T. Creswell, 
the successive American Military Attachés,52 never received any such active 
cooperation from the local officials as Colonel Smith enjoyed in Germany. 
Their reports, therefore, were necessarily much more fragmentary and less 
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definitive. On the other hand, there were other markedly productive 
intelligence sources available for exploitation against the Japanese 
government, so MID could still keep comparatively well informed on major 
military moves occurring within that important country. 

It must be remembered, though, that all this favorable activity within 
the foreign intelligence field was taking place right at a time when the 
MID personnel and fund situation had reached a most discouraging state. 
As a matter of fact, conditions in this respect were so unsatisfactory by 
early 1938 that Brig. Gen. George V. Strong, Chief of the Intelligence 
Branch, felt constrained to report to his superiors along the following 
lines: "The Sino-Japanese incident, the War in Spain and the disturbed 
international situation have placed a heavy burden on the Intelligence 
Branch, the satisfactory functioning of which has been seriously handicapped 
due to shortage of funds and lack of adequate clerical and stenographic 
personnel.”53 

This pointed protest was promptly forwarded by the ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
to the Chief of Staff and later repeated as part of the G-2 Annual Report 
for FY 1937-38,54 but it still failed to produce any tangible results. Actually, 
the departmental military intelligence agency itself had reached a dangerous 
low in personnel strength during that same period, with just 20 officers, 
3 enlisted men and 46 civilians available. It was not until the summer 
of 1940, approximately one year before the Pearl Harbor attack, that MID 
finally did receive authority to supplement its inadequate strength by 8 
officers and 3 civilians.55 Only a limited portion of this small increment, 
however, could be spared for allocation to the Intelligence Branch, which, 
on 10 March 1941, carried a total of 8 officers assigned.56 

The concluding phase of the peacetime period thus found the Intelligence 
Branch still struggling as best it could in the face of plainly insufficient 
means to provide a suitable military intelligence service for the War 
Department and United States Army, while simultaneously confronted with 
a growing world crisis that kept demanding increased vigilance. In retrospect, 
therefore, the question must continue to arise as to why the national 
authorities, at least by early 1939 and regardless of any defensive foreign 
policy considerations, failed to realize the grave need for a greatly accelerated 
military intelligence program designed to help insure the future safety 
of the country. That the MID personnel charged with the production of 
foreign intelligence were able to attain as many successes as they did under 
such trying conditions must in all fairness to them be recognized as having 
been a very remarkable achievement. 
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Chapter III 
Domestic Intelligence 


Under the terms of the National Defense Act-of 1920, the six territorial 
departments of the Army within the continental limits of the United States 
were superseded for purposes of administration, training and tactical control 
by nine corps areas. Likewise, for inspection, maneuvers, war mobilization 
and demobilization, these same corps areas were further grouped into three 
larger army areas with the commanding officers and staff for them to 
be named from time to time only as the necessity arose.! The overseas 
territorial commands, however, continued to remain officially designated 
as departments. 

Subsequent War Department orders also required that there should be 
an "Assistant Chief of Staff for Military Intelligence" included on the staff 
of the Commanding General of each Corps Area and Department? This, 
of course, would have been a particularly appropriate time for the War 
Department authorities to describe in detail the specific duties assigned 
to these Corps Area and Department Military Intelligence Officers, as well 
as to establish beyond any doubt their precise relationship to the ACofS 
G-2, WDGS, in Washington. Unfortunately for all concerned, though, these 
two important steps were not properly taken. 

Both the MID officials and the Corps Area Intelligence Officers soon 
felt the need for additional information to provide the latter with effective 
guidance in the conduct of their assigned duties. It was finally decided, 
therefore, to furnish each Corps Area and Department Headquarters with 
six hastily revised copies of a pamphlet that had been prepared during 
1918 for use by the field LO.s in order to form a divisional intelligence 
service.) This revised wartime pamphlet was given the new title of 
"Provisional Instructions for the Operations of the Military Intelligence 
Service in Corps Areas and Departments," but it still contained a number 
of references to approved wartime methods for investigating individuals 
and groups who might become involved in domestic disorders within the 
United States.‘ Its issuance under peacetime conditions thus plainly presaged 
future difficulties for the departmental military intelligence agency. 
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Following the conclusion of World War I, most of the experienced 
intelligence personnel within the War Department felt strongly that MID 
should continue to follow the growth of all significant radical movements 
either at home or abroad, so as to discharge fully its basic military intelligence 
responsibilities.) This action appeared to be even more essential in view 
of the possible need for a sudden commitment of federal troops in the 
event of major domestic disturbances and because of the constantly 
increasing efforts by various extremist groups to subvert members of the 
armed forces. There was no desire on the part of these same officials, 
however, to examine in any way the political beliefs or other private opinions 
held by military personnel? That was one reason why an agreement had 
recently been concurred in calling for the War Department to relinquish 
all previous activities connected with military graft and fraud investigations 
and to turn the entire function without delay over to the Department 
of Justice.? | 

Nevertheless, despite every possible effort by the departmental military 
intelligence authorities to execute their domestic intelligence responsibilities: 
in a manner calculated to avoid outside criticism, they were steadily forced 
on the defensive with reference to the matter. Important segments of the 
American public were in no mood to countenance any military intelligence 
activities which they could construe as being an intrusion into their own 
private affairs, while left-wing socialist and pacifist news organs remained 
constantly on the alert to publish in sensational style whatever evidence 
might come to light pointing toward military intelligence endeavors along 
such lines. In the MID annual report for the fiscal year ending 30 June 
1921, therefore, the military security mission assigned to the Negative 
Branch was most carefully defined as consisting only of the following 
nonoperational tasks: 


1. Observation of movements within the United States whose object 
is the overthrow by violence of the government of the United States, 
or the subversion of the loyalty of the personnel of the military 
establishment. 

2. Observation of the activities based on foreign countries the object 
of which is the overthrow of the United States by force. 

3. Study of the measures necessary for carrying out the counter-espionage 
service in the military establishment in time of war.!0 


The problem of how best to acquire needed information on important 
radical movements in the United States during peacetime, without stirring 
up a public furor or encroaching upon the established provinces of the 
Department of Justice, continued to remain an exceedingly vexatious one 
for the military intelligence authorities to solve. It already had become 
clearly evident that it would no longer be practicable for MID to perform 
any actual investigations of American individuals engaged in radical 
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activities, even though their activities were closely related to military 
subversion or might bear directly upon the possible use of federal troops 
in domestic disturbances.!! The only practicable course of action appeared 
to lie in working out some sort of an arrangement wherein MID could 
regularly receive from the Department of Justice "sufficient information 
on individuals to enable it to have full knowledge of radical and interracial 
movements" developing within the United States. Necessary steps were 
thus taken toward the end of 1920 to initiate a series of conferences between 
the responsible officials of MID and the Department of Justice on domestic 
intelligence matters.!2 When these more or less exploratory talks proved 
to be successful, a formal agreement was jointly signed by Maj. W.W. 
Hicks, Chief of M.I. 4, and Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, which provided essentially as follows: 


1. The Department of Justice will transmit to MID eleven additional 
copies of its General Intelligence Bulletin, for distribution to each 
of the Corps Area and Department Intelligence Officers of che Army. 
Also, after having been officially designated to the Department of 
justice by MID, these same Corps Area and Department Intelligence 
Officers will be granted full access by the Divisional Superintendents 
of the Department of Justice to their field reports. Such reports, 
howevet, are to be examined at the Department of Justice field offices 
and not removed therefrom by the military intelligence personnel. 

2. MID will furnish to the Division of Investigation enough extra copies 
of its "G-2 Weekly Situation Survey" for distribution to the nine 
Divisional Superintendents of the Department of Justice in the field.!? 


Upon completing this noteworthy agreement with the Army intelligence 
authorities, Mr. Hoover then took occasion to declare, as follows: 

Isincerely hope that the plan which we have devised for a more thorough 
and effective cooperation will be satisfactorily carried out and if there is 
any matter which should arise in connection with the arrangements do not 
hesitate to bring the same to my attention as I am particularly desirous 
of establishing a thorough cooperation between our two services.!4 
Although the MID officials did manage in this way to remain for the 

time being comparatively well informed regarding the domestic intelligence 
situation, problems of an extremely embarrassing nature kept coming up 
on the subject at frequent intervals throughout the field. These problems 
were derived principally from the fact that many of the Corps Area ACofS 
G-2s were still conducting undercover investigations along the lines de- 
scribed in their previously issued "Provisional Instructions for the Operation 
of the Military Intelligence Service in Corps Areas and Departments." Since 
activities of this type had already caused a large amount of adverse public 
comment to be directed against the United States Army, the Director of 
Military Intelligence, in June 1922, secured permission from the Office 
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of the Chief of Staff to rescind that offending pamphlet. At the same 
time, the Corps Area Commanders were specifically instructed, as follows: 

The Assistant Chiefs of Staff, G-2, of Corps Areas should be charged with 
such of the specific duties of the Military Intelligence Division enumerated 
in paragraph 9, AR 10-15, as are applicable within their respective boundaries. 
They should be required to make studies from an opponent’s point of view 
of possible operations on the frontier contiguous to their areas, as such studies 
are necessary for the formulation of mobilization and defense plans. In general, 
except for the supervision of all activities concerning Military Topographical 
Surveys and Maps, the collection of information pertaining to our own territory 
is a function of staff sections or branches other than С-2.15 
This noticeably vague letter describing the duties of the Corps Area 

ACofS G-2s fell far short of constituting a suitable official directive for 
delimiting their operations within the domestic intelligence field. 
Questionable intelligence practices continued in most of the Corps Areas, 
especially because all the higher tactical headquarters of the Army were 
still being required to maintain an up-to-date emergency plan covering 
the possible commitment of their troops in local civil disturbances.!6 It 
was finally considered necessary, therefore, to dispatch another letter on 
the same subject to the Corps Area Commanders, in December 1922, as 
follows: 

The Secretary of War is much concerned at reports from time to time 
of the activities of intelligence officers in the United States. It is obvious 
that the American people are very sensitive with regard to any military 
interference in their affairs. Harmless and even readily justifiable inquiries 
arouse suspicion and opponents of the Army are very apt to quote such 
acts as forms of Russian or Prussian military supervision. During the World 
War it became necessary to investigate individuals, groups and corpo- 
rations.... All investigations ceased shortly after the Armistice but the 
general idea was kept alive by the seeking of information preparatory 
to the drafting of the various local War Plans White. The result is that 
in the minds of civilians and those of many officers as well, the word 
"intelligence" is associated with the investigations and inquiries mentioned 
above.!? 

While this more strongly worded communication seemed to put across 
the desired point effectively to the Corps Area ACofS G-2s themselves, 
it failed to solve the problem of curbing activities of the more enthusiastic 
intelligence officers at posts, camps and stations, or members of the Military 
Intelligence Section of the Officers Reserve Corps (M.I. Reserve) who were 
sponsoring semiprivate investigations of radical groups on their own. As 
long as these individuals kept operating, it probably would be only a matter 
of time until one of them would undertake some embarrassing project 
and put military intelligence right back on the front pages of the so-called 
liberal press. Ап incident of this sort soon did take place, derived from 
a circular letter written by 1st Lc. W.D. Long, Post Intelligence Officer, 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash., and addressed to all "County Sheriffs of the 
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State of Oregon."!8 Sent out on his own initiative and without the knowledge 
or sanction of his commanding officer,!9 the letter contained the following 
highly explosive statements: 
1. The Intelligence Service of the Army has for its primary purpose the 
surveillance of all organizations or elements hostile or potentially hostile 
to the government of this country, or who seek to over-throw the government 
by violence. 
2. Among organizations falling under the above heads are radical groups 
such as the LW.W., World War Veterans, Union of Russian Workers, 
Communist Party, Communist Labor Party, One Big Union, Workers 
International Industrial Union, Anarchists, Bolsheviki, and such semi-radical 
organizations as the Socialists, Non-partisan League, Big Four Brotherhoods, 
and the American Federation of Labor.29 
As might well be expected, when this circular letter was reproduced 
in such news organs as Tbe Nation and Tbe Labor Herald, a most violent 
storm promptly ensued. The affair not only received prominent editorial 
coverage throughout the country but also caused a deluge of protesting 
letters to reach the President and Secretary of War, many of them signed 
by politically influential labor leaders?! Secretary of War John W. Weeks 
ordered the immediate relief of Lieutenant Long from his military duties? 
and instructions dispatched to all Corps Area Commanders for them to 
take whatever steps were necessary to insure that no intelligence officer 
would be appointed in the future at any post, camp or station unless the 
assignment was specifically prescribed under an existing table of 
organization. Furthermore, whenever a table of organization did call for 
the assignment of such intelligence officer, his responsibilities were to 
be limited strictly to training troops in their combat intelligence duties.2* 

Still remaining at hand, however, was the ticklish problem of curbing 
unofficial investigative activities on the part of individual M.I. Reserve 
officers. This matter was soon handled, though, by addressing a War 
Department letter to all listed members of the M.I. Reserve and forwarding 
it to them through their respective Corps Area Commanders. The letter 
first emphasized that the mere fact of an appointment in the M.I. Reserve 
did not automatically give the individual permission to perform military 
security investigations and then went on to forbid the actual conducting 
of any operations of such type unless they had been directly authorized 
by the War Department. It also warned each M.I. Reserve officer against 
taking any personal advantage of his military commission to promote some 
unofficial investigation in which he might be privately engaged.?5 

These various strictures on domestic intelligence activities were originally 
applied with equal force both within the overseas departments and the 
Corps Areas. It was not long, though, before the intelligence officials of 
the overseas departments started to complain that they were being seriously 
hindered by them in the execution of their primary missions. For example, 
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on 16 February 1924, the ACofS G-2, Hawaiian Department, protested 
that owing to the peculiar racial conditions existing throughout his area 
and the absence of any other governmental agency capable of keeping 
him properly informed about the domestic situation, it was necessary for 
him to carry out investigations similar to those described in the recently 
rescinded War Department countersubversive pamphlet. He requested 
permission, therefore, to continue maintaining "the close watch and 
supervision that is now being kept on our alien and other racial groups" 
in Hawaii.2° Despite the admitted special conditions in his area, the MID 
autborities chose to reply to him most indefinitely, as follows: "You must 
appreciate that both the letter and spirit of the recent instructions are 
opposed to investigational activities by military authorities and contemplate 
them only when absolutely necessary in the interest of national defense 
or when civilian agencies do not function.”27 

The ACofS G-2s of the Panama Canal and Philippine Departments 
likewise soon expressed themselves as being thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the new domestic intelligence situation. The former commented that "a 
G-2 should be able to give warning of approaching trouble and not wait 
until trouble starts to find out what it is all about,’ while the latter felt 
that in the Philippine area it was "essential that the G-2 be fully informed 
of the political situation at all times and to do this it is necessary to carry 
on a modified form of espionage.”8 

On 8 March 1924, the ACofS G-2, Sixth Corps Area, finally made the 
rather telling point that he could hardly be expected to devise a suitable 
counterespionage system for his command under the current War 
Department Mobilization Plan unless he was granted access to some effective 
form of official guidance in the matter. When he further requested that 
the rescinded provisional instruction pamphlet be reissued to him for such 
purpose, the action was approved by the Deputy Chief of Staff but only 
with the proviso that all the returned copies would be clearly stamped 
"To Be Used Solely in the Preparation of War Plans.'?? 

A most discouraging climax to the entire postwar domestic intelligence 
effort occurred early in April 1925. By that time, it had become completely 
apparent to Col. (later Brig. Gen.) James H. Reeves, the ACofS G-2, WDGS,?° 
that MID was not receiving enough information under the approved system 
to fulfill its assigned military security responsibilities for developing the 
War Department General Mobilization Plan. He believed that the Corps 
Area Commanders should again be required to forward periodic reports 
to the War Department “relative to groups and organizations which might 
be involved in internal disorders or in aiding an enemy.” To accomplish 
this action, he had a letter drafted in MID for dispatch to all the major 
unit commanders that slightly modified the restrictions which were already 
in force covering the collection of such information. When this proposed 
letter was submitted to the Chief of Staff for his approval, though, it came 
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back with the following unfavorable notation inscribed on it: 
DISAPPROVED: G-2 in liaison with Department of Justice should keep 
in good touch with general situation without calling on Corps Area 
Commanders. 
By order of the Secretary of War 
/s/ D.E. Nolan 
D.E. NOLAN 
Major General 
Deputy Chief of Staff? 

Marked deterioration in the performance of basic counterintelligence 
responsibilities within MID was now plainly evident, with irresistible 
pressures generated by a hostile public opinion having forced the 
departmental military intelligence authorities to adopt an essentially 
negative approach to the whole problem. During 1927, 1928 and 1929, 
therefore, with reference to domestic intelligence, the following carefully 
worded paragraph appeared as a regular part of the G-2 annual report: 

The collection of information by G-2 regarding the radical situation in 
the United States is confined to that which appears in the public press. 

The information collected is studied in connection with the possible effect 

of the radical situation upon the execution of any existing or proposed war 

plans. It is also studied in connection with the effect upon the efficiency 

of the Army of the United States at the present time, especially with reference 

to the military training in schools, colleges and activities of pacifists or 

radicals.?2 

It was during this particular period that M/Sgt. John J. Maurer, Corps 
of Intelligence Police? was put in personal charge of all MID activities 
bearing upon Communist activities and the subversion of Army personnel. 
He continued to supervise these operations until 18 January 1945, when 
he was finally forced to transfer to an inactive reserve status "by reason 
of physical disqualification.”34 His duties were considered to be so ultrasecret 
that even many members of his own MID branch had no true idea of 
who he was or what he was actually doing.35 Under his efficient direction, 
the cellular organization commencing at company level, which had been 
introduced into the Army in World War I to detect subversives, was first 
reestablished and then revitalized. 

During 1929, in compliance with a provision of the War Department 
General Mobilization Plan, the MID Operations Branch completed a new 
"Regulations for Counter Espionage in Time of War." These regulations 
were promptly approved by the Chief of Staff but with the stipulation 
that they would be issued only to key field commanders who might have 
a definite need for them in the appropriate development of their respective 
mobilization plans.36 

Early in 1931, with the nation already in the midst of a severe economic 
depression and the threat of serious domestic disturbances mounting daily, 
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Brig. Gen. A.T. Smith, the new ACofS С-2, WDGS,37 decided to reopen 
once more the sensitive question of MID shortcomings in not being able 
to maintain an effective surveillance over radical activities within the United 
States. On 19 February 1931, he submitted a relevant study to the Chief 
of Staff which strongly recommended the lifting of all restrictions in regard 
to corps area and other field intelligence officers investigating such matters. 
Even though this recommendation had been formally concurred in by the 
G-1, G-3, G-4 and Chief of the War Plans Division, it was disapproved 
by the Chief of Staff, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who declared "it is not 
believed advisable at this time to initiate this procedure." ?3 Unfortunately 
for the departmental military intelligence effort, this adverse decision was 
made just when the first bonus marches were being organized throughout 
the country for the avowed purpose of converging upon the District of 
Columbia and intimidating the United States government? Six months 
later, though, permission was finally obtained on a temporary basis to 
have the Corps Area Commanders forward to the War Department a 
monthly report covering subversive activities detected within their own 
areas. 0 

After the initial bonus marcher groups had actually started to undertake 
a mass descent upon Washington, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, was belatedly 
instructed by higher authority to follow their detailed progress. Accordingly, 
on 25 May 1922, a secret War Department memorandum was sent out 
to all Corps Area Intelligence Officers directing them to investigate and 
report regularly concerning "bonus demonstrations by veterans." ^! At the 
same time, MID commenced to forward a daily memorandum to the Chief 
of Staff describing the current status of the bonus marcher situation within 
the nation's capital? Because of this intensified intelligence effort, the 
antisubversive files of the departmental intelligence agency soon grew to 
be richly productive in valuable information and personnel data covering 
the large number of Communist agitators who were operating with the 
Bonus Expeditionary Force (B.E.F.)43 

The principal sources utilized by MID in collecting information on 
subversive individuals within the ranks of the bonus marchers were through 
direct observation by departmental military intelligence personnel,^ civil 
police? and press reports, and interviews held with cooperative B.E.F. 
members. Alerted United States Army troop units stationed in or near 
the District of Columbia also executed a number of special reconnaissance 
missions and notified MID of the results obtained. The departmental agency 
thus soon found itself actually acting as an operational intelligence center 
with Sergeant Maurer in direct charge. Oddly enough, in this same 
connection, when the ACofS, Second Corps Area, queried a local repre- 
sentative of the Division of Investigation of the Department of Justice 
on the subject of bonus marcher activities, he was told that "the Bureau 
has no jurisdiction over communistic or radical activities and can not engage 
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іп any inquiry concerning ѕате.”46 

Even after the remarkably successful eviction, on. 28-29 July 1932, of 
the original bonus marcher expedition from the District of Columbia by 
United States Army elements without firing a single shot," the threat 
of further domestic disturbances along similar lines continued to remain 
dangerously acute.48 As а matter of fact, radical elements had recently 
launched a concerted subversive drive among the ranks of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which was then in the process of being organized 
as an antidepression measure by the national administration.59? Communist- 
inspired efforts to stir up discontent of major proportions not only continued 
throughout the life of that particular corps but also were later coupled 
with a companion effort aimed at personnel of the National Guard.*! 

The United States Army now stood in obvious need of an active and 
efficient counterintelligence organization centered about MID, but it was 
not long before the powerful influences which were constantly trying to 
limit activities along such lines again became controlling. Effective 19 March 
1924, for example, "in order to relieve the Corps Area G-2s of the burden 
of preparing monthly subversive reports," that profitable requirement was 
abruptly terminated. Nevertheless, to overcome the effects of this 
unfavorable development, an informal practice shortly grew up wherein 
the Corps Area ACofS G-2s continued to forward to MID a series of unofficial 
monthly "Notes on the Subversive Situation." 53 They were severely 
handicapped in this irregular enterprise, however, since they did not dare 
to engage in any open investigative activity to support it. 

During early 1924, with Japanese-American relations rapidly worsening, 
both the President and the War Department began to receive a large number 
of letters claiming information to the effect that the Panama Canal was 
in immediate danger of sabotage.5 As might well be expected, these 
warnings proceeded to set off a complicated train of events involving the 
departmental military intelligence agency. After a high-level conference 
on the subject, attended by representatives of the War, Navy and State 
Departments, the Secretary of War addressed a letter to the Commanding 
General, Panama Canal Department, with an information copy to the 
Governor of the Canal Zone, directing that "no effort be spared to maintain 
the safety of the Canal from any type of sabotage. 56 A corresponding 
conference was then held within the Panama area, which mainly resulted 
in a request to Washington for additional local counterespionage funds 
and the assignment of a qualified specialist to coordinate and advise‘the 
Governor relative to military security matters.57 These two requests were 
duly approved by the Secretary of War, on 11 April 1934.58 

In searching for a counterintelligence expert to assist the Governor of 
the Canal Zone as requested, Brig. Gen. A.T. Smith, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
first consulted with Mr. J. Edgar Hoover of the Department of Justice 
and Mr. W.H. Moran, Chief of the United States Secret Service, hoping 
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that one of these key internal security officials might be able to recommend 
an acceptable civilian for the position. When neither of them seemed willing 
to do 50,59 he was then forced to turn to the Officer Reserve Corps list 
in order to find a qualified person with suitable military intelligence 
background. After carefully reviewing the considerable number of appli- 
cations he had received, General Smith finally selected Maj. Harry A. Taylor, 
Infantry Reserve, for the assignment. Major Taylor was thus directed to 
report to Panama without delay, to become the "Intelligence Specialist 
for the Governor of the Canal Zone." 

Under the existing "Joint Cooperative Plan for the Defense of the Panama 
Canal," the G-2 Office, Panama Canal Department, was designated as the 
"coordinating agency for protective information gathered by the Canal 
Administration, Army and Navy." Although the American Legation in the 
Republic of Panama had not formed a part of this early collection 
arrangement, the MID officials felt that it should now be brought into 
the regional intelligence picture just as soon as possible. The Secretary 
of War was thus prevailed upon to direct the Governor of the Canal Zone 
to reach an agreement with the American Minister in Panama City, which 
would serve to link the Legation in security matters with the three other 
parties concerned and thereby insure a maximum coordination of effort 
for collecting information on Canal Zone protection. The eventual result 
was the creation of a four-member Interdepartmental Intelligence Liaison 
Board designed to accomplish that particular purpose, and composed of 
appropriate local intelligence representatives from the Canal Zone Admin- 
istration, American Legation in Panama, Naval District and Army Depart- 
ment. 

The pressures caused by that particular sabotage scare not only served 
to improve the conduct of counterintelligence operations throughout the 
Panama Canal area measurably but also helped the ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
gain requisite authority to reopen the American Military Attache Office 
in Colombia, which had been closed back іп 1932 as an economy measure.9? 
On the other hand, similar requests for reopening inactive military attache 
posts in Peru and Venezuela failed to obtain like approval until 1939 and 
1940, respectively.6? 

During this same general period, MID received numerous reports from 
a wide variety of more or less reliable sources claiming to describe the 
operations of Japanese intelligence agents both in the United States and 
its overseas territories. Additionally, the Army Signal Corps succeeded 
in intercepting and translating a significant volume of Japanese govern- 
mental and commercial coded messages. There was, therefore, a grad- 
ual but notable resurgence of counterintelligence activities within the War 
Department that finally culminated, on 17, April 1939, in the establish- 
ment of a separate MID Counterintelligence Branch. 

This new MID Counterintelligence Branch was purposely designed to 
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achieve a better functional concentration for military security activities than 
had been obtainable under the earlier catchall Operations Branch. For that 
reason, it was given the more aptly descriptive name of "counterintelligence" 
in denoting its activities, instead of the less adequate terms of "negative 
intelligence" or "counterespionage." Initially allocated an officer comple- 
ment of only one colonel, one lieutenant colonel and one major, the branch 
was called upon to accomplish the following specific tasks: 


1. Plans and regulations for both national and military censorship. 
2. Plans and regulations for counterespionage and passport control. 
3. Domestic intelligence information. 

4. Safeguarding of military information. 

5. Plans and regulations for espionage.® 


One of the immediate effects of the improved counterintelligence situation 
in MID was to place a greatly increased emphasis upon issuing proper 
security instructions for use by the United States Army. This was a most 
important matter because the current instructions were not only in obvious 
need of recodification but also often in actual conflict with each other.® 
The first AR 380-5 "Safeguarding Military Information," dated 19 June 
1939, therefore sought to combine all of the existing rules and regulations 
on that complicated subject into one concise document. А new counter- 
intelligence field manual was then promptly prepared, which later formed 
an integral part of the BFM 30 (Military Intelligence) series that was is- 
sued to the Army commencing in 1940.69 

Because the War Department Mobilization Instructions for 1938 had 
stressed that all subordinate mobilization plans must provide for the 
immediate institution of military censorship in case of an emergency,” 
the new counterintelligence manual included detailed instructions covering 
the establishment of such censorship in the field.?! Censorship planning 
at the departmental and national level was also expedited in order to 
complete a joint (Army-Navy) censorship plan by early 1941, which was 
then duly approved by the President. While most of the activity within 
the censorship field continued to remain only in the planning stage prior 
to the end of the peacetime period, several selected officer-specialists were 
sent to Bermuda for the purpose of observing British censorship methods 
there, and an informal lecture course in military censorship for "certain 
key officers" was opened at Clarendon, Va.” Finally, effective 1 September 
1941, a separate Censorship Branch was formed in MID.” 

Along with the rest of MID, the Counterintelligence Branch was being 
sorely handicapped at this time by a constant lack of sufficient and qualified 
personnel. During June 1940, though, after the assignment of three recent 
gradutes from the Army War College, it was reorganized on a much sounder 
basis and placed in a better position to conduct an orderly expansion if 
and when more funds might become available. Early in 1941, the branch 
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also managed to establish a school for the express purpose of training 
counterintelligence agents. Instructors for this school were selected from 
among former FBI agents and civilian detectives holding ORC commissions. 
Its initial graduates all had to be utilized directly by MID in attempting 
to uncover subversives working at Army arsenals or plants executing 
government contracts, but it was later possible to assign some of them 
to tactical units in the field.75 

There were several other important counterintelligence developments 
just before Pearl Harbor, as follows: 


1. Shortly after the Counterintelligence Branch was formed, the problem 
of satisfying the basic requirements for establishing suitable security 
measures in industrial plants working on manufacturing projects for 
the Army became acute. With the FBI already starting to make lengthy 
surveys along such іпеѕ,76 there was also a compelling need for devising 
more effective coordination procedures among the many different 
governmental agencies involved. Any new system adopted would have 
to be extended without delay in order to cover the numerous plants 
and arsenals still operating directly under military control. In October 
1939, therefore, Maj. (later Brig. Gen.) W.E. Crist, received instructions 
from the ACofS G-2, WDGS, to organize a "Plant Protection Section." 
This new section then promptly commenced to compile pertinent 
security data relative to civilian manufacturing facilities that were 
engaged in classified or sensitive government contracts, as well as 
for all military installations handling critical items.7? 

2. In June 1940, MID issued a revised confidential pamphlet entitled 
"Countersubversive Instructions" to all Army, Corps Area, Department 
and GHQ Air Force Intelligence Officers. The chief purpose of this 
security pamphlet was to clarify earlier instructions regarding the 
formation of a cellular countersubversive control organization within 
their respective commands starting at company level The new 
instructions were optimistically intended to achieve a high degree 
of lateral coordination between this undercover security system and 
the normal chain of command, a most desirable goal but one which 
had never before been satisfactorily attained.78 

3. In view of the impressive combat successes that had recently been 
gained throughout western Europe by the German Army, the ACofS 
G-2, WDGS, became gravely concerned early in 1940 with the problem 
of providing appropriate security for the rear areas of American 
military forces operating in the field. He felt that under currently 
accepted defense doctrines a serious "fifth column" threat could easily 
develop within these areas, occasioned either by a major domestic 
disturbance or a full-scale attack from without. For this reason, he 
had already directed the preparation in MID of a "War Department 
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Counter Fifth Column Plan." This plan, which was submitted to the 
Chief of Staff on 6 October 1940,79 not only described the effective 
organization of a rear area defense without any important commitment 
of combat troops but also contemplated the timely accumulation of 
sufficient counterintelligence information in the United States and 
possessions to cover all areas where such a defense might become 
necessary. It was given prompt official approval and forwarded to 
the Corps Area and Department Commanders on 22 October 1940.80 
. Early in January 1941, Brig. Gen. (later Maj. Gen.) C.H. Bonesteel, 
Commanding General, Sixth Corps Area, addressed a letter to the 
War Department calling attention to certain military steps which 
should be taken without further delay to insure the security and 
continued operation of the canal and locks situated near Sault Ste. 
Marie, Місһ.8! Both the Director, FBI, and the Transportation 
Commissioner of the Advisory Commission for the Council of National 
Defense had previously written personal letters on this same subject 
to the Secretary of War.82 The matter was far from simple, though, 
because one of the locks was located on Canadian territory and there 
were two international bridges crossing the canal area. Brig. Gen. 
(later Maj. Gen.) Sherman Miles, the Acting ACofS G-2, WDGS, had 
displayed an active interest in the problem, and MID was already 
preparing a detailed intelligence study pertaining thereto. When 
finished, this study recommended the immediate institution of more 
than twenty new security procedures at critical defense points and 
the transfer of an infantry battalion from Camp Custer to Fort Brady, 
Mich., so as to give these points more substantial military protection. 
It also recommended stationing a Coast Artillery (AA) unit within 
the general area. Eventually, effective 15 March 1941, the War 
Department created a special "District of Sault Sainte Marie" defense 
sector in the Sixth Corps Area for the announced purpose of 
"safeguarding and protecting the St. Mary's Falls Canal and Great 
Lakes Waterway from Whitefish Bay to Lake Huron." 54 

. On 10 June 1941, in view of the national emergency, the ACofS 
G-2, WDGS, was finally granted permission to instruct the Corps 
Area and Department Commanders to "maintain a digest of subversive 
situation which will be kept in such form that a brief estimate of 
the situation, with conclusions, may be submitted promptly by 
telephone, radiogram or otherwise, upon request of the War 
Department." These same commanders were again cautioned, 
however, not to allow any unauthorized investigative activities by 
their intelligence personnel in accomplishing this newly assigned 
mission.96 

. The President, on 14 November 1941, directed the Secretary of State 
to set up a "comprehensive system for the control of all persons, 
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citizens and aliens alike, entering or leaving the United States and 
its possessions." 7 In compliance therewith, the Secretary of State soon 
requested the War Department to provide proper representation on 
several visa committees and one seaman's passport committee which 
were being established. MID was naturally called upon to furnish 
this representation, so the departmental military intelligence agency 
once more commenced to take an active part in handling passport 
and visa control matters for the United States government.5? 


Hence, after undergoing an abrupt shrinkage immediately following the 
conclusion of World War I, domestic intelligence operations for the United 
States Army were soon committed to a lengthy period of enforced inactivity. 
This unfavorable situation was dictated principally by public opinion which 
remained consistently hostile to any form of military intelligence activities 
along such lines. The handicaps stemming from such outside pressure were 
somewhat overcome in 1932, though, when the government was confronted 
with a series of threatening domestic disturbances caused to a large extent 
by economic unrest but also conveniently exploited throughout by 
Communist and other radical elements. These same events likewise served 
to focus the attention of the national authorities upon the prompt necessity 
for uncovering Communist attempts to subvert members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National Guard. A rapid succession of espionage 
and sabotage scares pointing toward an alarming increase in foreign agent 
activities, especially Japanese, against the United States further contributed 
to this delayed recognition of the seriousness of the domestic intelligence 
problem. 

Even though the creation of a separate Counterintelligence Branch within 
MID in April 1939 resulted in a more effective domestic intelligence 
program, this branch, along with the rest of the departmental agency, 
continued to suffer from a persistent lack of personnel and funds. As a 
matter of fact, it was not until after the President had issued his limited 
emergency proclamation in September 1939, that these crippling conditions 
were permitted to ease slightly. They gradually did improve, however, to 
the extent that during the last year before Pearl Harbor there was a marked 
increase in all phases of Army counterintelligence operations. By 7 December 
1941, the Counterintelligence Branch of MID had thus progressed to the 
point where it was relatively well prepared to perform most of its major 
functional responsibilities and to participate actively in the crucial military 
security problems which were about to face the nation. 
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Chapter IV 
M.I. Reserve 


One of the most promising developments stemming from the National 
Defense Act of 1920 was the formation of a military intelligence reserve 
element within the structure of the newly created Officers Reserve Corps 
(ORC), United States Army. Officially authorized effective 4 August 1921,! 
this accomplishment was mainly the result of strenuous insistence on the 
part of the ACofS G-2, WDGS, Brig. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, that such 
an organization, separate and distinct from the regular branch ORC section, 
would be essential in order to provide a sufficient number of military 
intelligence specialists for expanding the Army in the event of war. Although 
this contention seemed perfectly reasonable on the surface, the actual 
evolution of the M.I. Reserve was constantly marked by bitter controversy, 
and several determined efforts were even made to do away with it entirely. 

The first serious trouble to beset the M.I. Reserve was caused by the 
fact that, until April 1921, the Director of Military Intelligence, despite 
his many operational responsibilities, continued to lack an official status 
comparable to that of the Army branch chiefs.? Consequently, unlike these 
branch chiefs, he did not possess any authority for granting commissions 
within the ORC to recently demobilized intelligence personnel During 
the interim period immediately preceding the actual enactment of the 
National Defense Act, therefore, temporary arrangements were hastily 
concluded for issuing commissions in the Quartermaster Corps Reserve 
to a carefully chosen group of former officers who had already demonstrated 
appropriate aptitudes and qualifications pointing toward the desirability 
of having them pursue intelligence work in the future. 

As originally planned, the personnel records of these selected specialists 
were to be marked "for intelligence duty," and then, after an M.I. Reserve 
was duly established, they would be transferred into it. The scheme failed 
to work out as contemplated, though, because this intelligence duty notation 
was often either improperly entered on the official records or simply ignored. 
The reserve officers concerned thus soon found themselves being given 
normal Quartermaster Corps mobilization assignments and active duty tours 
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of that same type, instead of assignments along the lines of their own 
military intelligence specialists. To make matters worse, when they 
commenced to register complaints about this unsatisfactory situation, no 
ready solution for it could be found. The natural result was that many 
of them lost all further interest in maintaining their active reserve status, 
and they eventually chose to resign.^ 

The complicated task of organizing and controlling a suitable M.I. Reserve 
as part of the United States Army plainly called for some form of direct 
supervision on a centralized basis because of the large number and wide 
variety of specialist duties involved. A practical means would also have 
to be found for effectively separating the rules and regulations applicable 
to the mass of reserve personnel slated to become unit intelligence officers 
during any full-scale mobilization from those that were designed to cover 
the smaller but much more diverse group of technical experts. While it 
was certainly necessary for all the prospective unit intelligence officers 
to receive a well-rounded general course of military instruction, this would 
not always be the case for the specialists holding exceptional intelligence 
assignments. This important difference in training requirements for these 
two groups appears to have been consistently misunderstood during the 
subsequent development of the M.I. Reserve, not only by most of the higher 
authorities but also by many of the military intelligence officials themselves. 

When it was initially formed in 1921, the entire Officers Reserve Corps, 
United States Army, consisted of 66,905 reserve officers. Of this total, 
only 286 officers were carried within the M.I. Reserve, which was just 
slightly more than those included in the Sanitary Corps and the JAG 
Reserve. Later efforts aimed at obtaining additional qualified personnel 
and building up the M.I. Reserve were never particularly successful, as 
can be readily seen from the following table showing its total strength 
during each year of the peacetime period: 


ActualStrength of 
Year M.I. Reserve 
1921 286 
1922 371 
1923 520 
1924 661 
1925 720 
1926 778 
1927 821 
1928 812 
1929 749 
1930 311 
1931 558 
1932 639 


1933 667 
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Actual Strength of 
Year M.I. Reserve 
1934 702 
1935 695 
1936 687 
1937 659 
1938 641 
1939 607 
1940 686 
1941 573 


a. This 1930 total of 311, as given, may well be a typographical error. It 
probably should read 511, which was the active M.I. Reserve strength reported 
in July 1930 by the ACofS G-2 to the CofS as of 1 June 1930. See: MID 248- 
20-412, 18 July 1930. Records of ОС. National Archives.$ 
During the early thirties, the departmental military intelligence 
authorities continued to remain thoroughly dissatisfied with the progress 
being made by the M.I. Reserve. There was no real unanimity of opinion 
among them, however, regarding what measures should be adopted to 
improve the unfavorable situation. As a matter of fact, the whole ORC 
program was failing badly because of continual shortages in active duty 
training funds. A majority of the veteran M.I. Reserve officers who had 
served in World War I were rapidly reaching an age of limited usefulness, 
and the new member group lacked any practical intelligence experience. 
Moreover, since promotions were dependent mainly upon the completion 
of extension courses plus time in grade, most of the older reserve officers 
had already gained such high rank that there was a serious disproportion 
in that respect. By September 1937, therefore, when it had become manifest 
that the M.I. Reserve was inadequate to contribute effectively to the United 
States Army in case of an emergency demanding full mobilization, Capt. 
P.M. Robinett of the Operations Branch of MID decided to submit a study 
to the ACofS G-2, WDGS, on the current status of the M.I. Reserve and 
which would propose several drastic changes in it, as follows: 


a. Immediately suspend all initial appointments in the M.I. Reserve. 

b. Eliminate the grade of Second Lieutenant M.I. Reserve and stringently 
increase the requirements for further initial appointments therein. 

c. Transfer out of the M.I. Reserve all present Second Lieutenants who 
still remain unqualified for assignment to a non-combat speciality. 

d. Limit the further assignment of all M.I. Reserve Officers, except those 
on the General Staff Corps eligible list, to non-combat intelligence 
duties. Also, insure that any future assignment to combat intelligence 
duty is confined only to officers of the arms. 

e. Re-compute the procurement strength of the M.I. Reserve and then 
allocate the total by grades to the Corps Areas, Departments and 
MID. 
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f. Divide the M.I. Reserve into two assignment groups, namely: 
(1). "Arms and Service Assignment Group," for duty with the War 
Department, GHQ and Armies. 
(2). "Corps Area Assignment Group," for duty with Corps Areas and 
Departments."? 


These rather far-reaching proposals appear to have been designed 
principally to change the M.I. Reserve from an unwieldy mixture of many 
different personnel classifications into a purely specialist organization, with 
the regular ORC Sections of the various arms then being called upon to 
provide required intelligence officers for the lower Army echelons. Striking 
at the very root of the basic problem, they thus gave real promise of 
remedying the unsatisfactory situation. There was a strong feeling rapidly 
developing among the higher authorities, though, to the effect that the 
M.I. Reserve might better be totally abolished. As a result, on 6 February 
1939, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, suddenly received a confidential memorandum 
from the Office of the Chief of Staff notifying him that: "The Chief of 
Staff desires that a study be prepared with the view of transferring all 
members of the Military Intelligence Reserve to the arms and services 
and thereafter making temporary Reserve Corps details to Military Intel- 
ligence duty as is done in the Regular Army."? 

Not long after the receipt of this communication, Col. E.R.W. McCabe, 
the ACofS, WDGS, had occasion to report personally to the Chief of Staff 
that, because the directed M.I. Reserve study was still continuing, he was 
not yet prepared to make a final recommendation in the matter. On the 
other hand, he could now sum up the following tentative conclusions with 
reference to the advantages and disadvantages which might accrue from 
a complete discontinuance of the M.I. Reserve as presently constituted: 


Advantages 


1. Officers assigned to intelligence duties would have a broader military 
background. 

2. The maintenance of secrecy concerning personnel engaged in military 
intelligence duties would be facilitated.? 

3. The elimination of officers not suited for military intelligence duty 
would be facilitated. 

4. It would prevent the accumulation of a group of aged and high-ranking 
officers no longer suited to intelligence work. 

5. Groups of officers detailed for military intelligence duties would find 
it extremely difficult to organize themselves into a society for lobbying 
purposes. 

6. It would tend to eliminate pressure upon the War Department in 
favor of commissioning individuals without military background. 
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Disadvantages 
1. Unless existing rules regarding original appointments in the ORC 


were changed, many persons ideally fitted for military intelligence 
duties could never be secured. 

2. Frequent personnel changes in Corps Area G-2 offices would make 
the organization of a M.I. Reserve created by detail very difficult 
to maintain, if not impossible. 

3. The change would have an adverse effect on the morale of the present 
M.I. Reserve. 

Á. It would be difficult to obtain by detail from the arms and services 
M.I. Reserve Officers expert in important types of intelligence work. 

5. It would be extremely difficult for Reserve Officers detailed in the 
M.I. Reserve to maintain suitable proficiency both in their basic arms 
and in intelligence work. 

6. Effective administration of a M.I. Reserve made up by detail would 
be very difficult. 

7. Military intelligence work is generally poorly understood and little 
appreciated in the Army. The discontinuance of the M.I. Reserve 
might still further restrict an understanding of the subject. 

8. Many of the present members of the M.I. Reserve would be of little 
value in the arms, though they are fully qualified to perform specialized 
intelligence duties.10 


This excellent analysis did serve to point out to a remarkable degree 
the basic conflict inherent in the M.I. Reserve problem between a system 
aimed mainly at furnishing intelligence officers for assignment to the lower 
Army units, in contrast to one concentrated chiefly upon developing a 
suitable corps of intelligence specialists. It would undoubtedly be more 
practicable for MID to build up a satisfactory pool of intelligence specialists 
by commissioning many of them directly into the M.I. Reserve, while the 
detail system would probably hold greater advantages in providing the 
large group of younger officers needed for unit intelligence duty.!! If the 
M.I. Reserve was to be continued successfully in any form, therefore, this 
important distinction would first have to be duly recognized and then 
willingly accepted by all concerned. 

Colonel McCabe himself, meanwhile, had become an ardent supporter 
of a new plan prepared in MID, which was specifically designed to effect 
an immediate abolishment of the entire M.I. Reserve organization. This 
plan had recently been forwarded in the form of a tentative study to the 
nine Corps Area ACofS G-2s for comment, but only four of them had 
concurred in the proposed discontinuance. When circulated later within 
the War Department, though, it encountered a much more favorable 
reception. All of the departmental chiefs except the Adjutant General and 
Executive for Reserve Affairs gave their general assent to the project, 
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and even these two latter officials, along with the ACofS G-1 and ACofS 
G-3, WDGS, did not object to an eventual abolishment of the M.I. Reserve 
but merely felt that the action should be accomplished in a slower manner. 
Finally, on 20 July 1939, a "General Staff Committee Appointed to Prepare 
Policies and Regulations Affecting the Officers Reserve Corps" presumably 
sealed the issue by recommending adoption of the MID plan to the Chief 
of Staff with minor modifications only.!? 

Nevertheless, the Secretary of War, Mr. Harry H. Woodring, had been 
under strong outside pressure, both from prominently placed individual 
members of the M.I. Reserve! and the politically powerful Reserve Officers 
Association, to maintain a status quo for the organization. On 1 September 
1929, he chose to disregard the course of action recommended by the General 
Staff Committee and indicated his personal approval of an alternate plan, 
recently submitted by the Executive for Reserve Affairs, which called for 
a gradual dismemberment rather than an immediate discontinuance of the 
M.I. Reserve. Eleven days later, however, MID revealed the following abrupt 
communication from the Office of the Chief of Staff: "The Secretary of 
War directs that the directive given you, dated 1 September 1929, directing 
certain action be taken with reference to the Military Intelligence Reserve, 
be suspended indefinitely and that all papers be filed."!4 

This top-level decision in the matter not only ended any further effort 
on the part of the ACofS G-2, WDGS, to abolish the existing M.I. Reserve 
but also tended to discourage any future attempts by the departmental 
intelligence and training officials to revitalize or improve it. The 
organization thus continued to struggle along, even during the pre-World 
War II expansion of the Army, with the fundamental problem still at 
hand—whether the military intelligence reserve program should concentrate 
principally on the procurement of needed specialists or seek to develop 
a much larger group of qualified unit intelligence officers, or both. The 
net result was that Pearl Harbor plainly found the M.I. Reserve "woefully 
inadequate to fulfill its assigned mission of providing a proper cadre of 
military intelligence officers for required use in war." !5 
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4. Ibid. 
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of tbe Secretary of War, 1940 and 1941. 
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Memo, ACofS G-2 for CofS, 20 June 1938. MID 2774-1-152. Records of WDGS. National 
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10. Memo, ACofS G-2 for CofS, 15 March 1939. MID 2774-1-178. Records of WDGS. 
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11. In regard to the manner in which this detail system actually did work out, the Director 
of Training, Military Intelligence Training Center, during World War II, states that reserve 
officers from the regular branch sections who received M.I. active duty assignments were 
later severely penalized for it because the postwar integration boards would not consider 
such service as having been combat duty. See: Ltr., Col. Shipley Thomas, USA-Ret., to OCMH, 
6 August 1954. Author's file. 

12. The complete story covering the development of this MID plan up to the time it 
was submitted to the Secretary of War for his final approval is contained in a special file 
prepared for use within the Office of the Chief of Staff. See: MID 2774-1. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

13. One M.I. Reserve colonel was at that time a White House Secretary, another was 
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14. See: Special file in MID 2774-1. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


15. Quoted from: Ltr., Maj. Gen. Sherman Miles, USA-Ret., to OCMH, 13 July 1954. Author's 
file. 


Chapter V 
Air Intelligence 


One of the most difficult of the numerous problems to confront MID 
after World War I was how best to cope with the steadily rising desire 
for independence from the Army that was developing within the Air Corps. 
Air Corps progress was of fundamental interest to the military intelligence 
authorities because of the fact that the airplane had definitely become a 
principal means of gaining military information, not only in combat 
situations but also for air photography and mapping during peacetime. 
The collection of foreign air intelligence on a worldwide basis was also 
receiving more and more emphasis each year, and already comprised a 
major portion of the total MID effort. By February 1926, therefore, three 
"Air Attaches” were carried as Assistant Military Attaches in London, Paris, 
and Rome for the specific purpose of collecting technical information with 
reference to the latest aeronautical advances taking place in western Europe.! 

During World War I, when the Air Service was still functioning as 
an integral part of the Army command, it had been a simple matter to 
form an Air Intelligence Subsection (G2-A-7) in the G-2 Section of GHQ, 
AEF At the same time, air intelligence specialists could be spotted 
throughout the military intelligence agency of the War Department 
whenever such action was deemed either fitting or necessary. Under the 
new postwar conditions, however, with the Air Corps expanding while 
the rest of the Army was shrinking, these simple organizational methods 
were no longer adequate to satisfy the full requirements of air intelligence 
production. Some sort of an alteration in the existing system, designed 
to give the air arm a more prominent position within the overall military 
intelligence structure, was thus clearly indicated? 

This matter came to the fore in 1926, right after Congress had passed 
an amendment to the National Defense Act "to provide more effectively 
for the national defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of 
the United States and for other purposes." Among the provisions of the 
new law was one stating that "for a period of three years following 1 
July 1926, there is hereby created in each of the divisions of the War 
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Department General Staff an air section to be headed by an officer of 
the Air Corps, the duties of which shall be to consider and recommend 
proper action on such air matters as may be referred to such division.” 
In order to carry out this congressional mandate, Maj. (later Gen.) Joseph 
T. McNarney, Air Corps, on 2 August 1926, was assigned to MID as chief 
of a newly created Air Section. Two months later, Col. James Н. Reeves, 
the ACofS G-2, took occasion to clarify the duties of the Air Section by 
announcing that it would: 


1. Handle all questions on policies pertaining to the use of Air personnel 
in combat intelligence. 

2. Handle in connection with the Map Section all questions on policies 
pertaining to serial photographs and mapping. 

3. Handle in connection with the Communications Section all questions 
on policies pertaining to codes or communications between airplanes 
and ground. 

4. Assist the Intelligence Branch by advice and consultation, in the 
preparation of special Air studies made by this Вгапсһ.5 


The formation of this Air Section also signaled another sweeping 
reorganization for the agency proper, effective 4 August 1926. Contributing 
to the same upheaval, though, was the fact that MID had been operating 
ever since September 1923 under an organization which included no 
branches but only a large number of functional sections acting under the 
direct supervision of the ACofS G-2 himself. Having reached the considered 
conclusion that such a system was too unwieldy from the standpoint of 
efficient control, Colonel Reeves had finally decided to return to a more 
typical branch organization. He thus ordered the establishment of five 
separate branches in MID, each with several subordinate sections and specific 
functions assigned, as follows: 


Administration - Military Attaches and Foreign Liaison 
Finance 
Office Management 
Personnel 
Liaison with State Department 
Intelligence – Latin American Section 
Far Eastern Section 
European Section 
Maps 
Intelligence Publications 
Estimates 
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Press — Press Relations 
News Clipping 
Press Review 
Wartime Censorship and Propaganda 
Visitors Bureau 


War Plans and - Intelligence Training 
Training Translation 
Communications 
Air 
Training Matters for M.I. Reserve 
Reserve — Reserve Affairs 


Liaison with M.I. Reserve Officers 


It was not to be expected that the Air Corps authorities would accept 
this submerged role for the MID Air Section under the War Plans and 
Training Branch without a vigorous protest. Accordingly, on 15 December 
1928, it was elevated to branch status in place of the Reserve Branch.’ 
After the three-year proviso contained in the Air Corps Act of 1926 had 
expired, however, the Air Section was again demoted and made a part 
of the Intelligence Branch, effective 25 November 1930.5 

Despite these numerous organizational ups and downs, the new air 
intelligence unit of MID promptly expanded its activities to a noteworthy 
degree. During FY 1927-28, for example, it became deeply engaged in 
reviewing all mobilization plans of the War Department for the special 
purpose of determining the possible future use of Air Corps personnel 
and materials during combat intelligence operations.? It also compiled an 
initial "Air Intelligence Regulations, "!? took over the detailed preparation 
of a series of extension courses for M.I. Reserve officers covering such 
important subjects as observation aviation and photo interpretation,!! and 
concluded a general study on civil aviation to serve as a guide for the 
American Military Attaches in collecting and evaluating foreign air 
information. Up-to-date statistical tables were further maintained with 
reference to all significant military air organizations throughout the world, 
while an increased emphasis was placed upon developing closer liaison 
between MID and the Office of the Chief of Air Corps, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, and the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, in order to improve air intelligence production. !2 

On 1 March 1935, the Army Air Corps was reorganized tactically to 
form a General Headquarters Air Force operating directly under the Chief 
of Staff.!? This move not only clearly foreshadowed an ultimate separation 
of the tactical air elements from the normal Army chain of command 
but also promised to pose several new and complex problems for the military 
authorities to solve in connection with the conduct of future military 
operations.!4 These impending problems did not become immediately 
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apparent within MID itself, as most of the additional demands stemming 
from greater Air Corps autonomy could be satisfied for the time being 
merely by assigning more air officers to the agency. For military intelligence 
activities in the field, though, any modification of established Army 
command procedures would be truly upsetting. These changes might well 
serve to limit the field commanders in their utilization of available aitcraft 
for reconnaissance and observation purposes or even contradict the 
previously accepted principle that centralized control of all intelligence 
means within each particular command echelon will ordinarily yield 
maximum results. 

The ACofS G-3, WDGS, on 20 April 1929, had displayed a most amazing 
lack of understanding of the intimate relationship that must prevail between 
military intelligence and observation aviation, by forwarding an important 
study to the Chief of Staff covering the planned assignment of "Air Corps 
Troops to Higher Tactical Organizations" before giving the ACofS G-2, 
WDGS, an opportunity either to comment or recommend in the matter. 
This same failure to recognize the valid interest that military intelligence 
should always have in the allocation of air observation units to major field 
headquarters was then even further demonstrated when the study received 
formal approval by the Secretary of War, still without any prior ACofS 
G-2, WDGS, examination.!5 

As soon as the Air Corps started to gain greater command independence, 
it also commenced to claim a corresponding autonomy in military intel- 
ligence production both from the standpoint of following foreign techni- 
cal developments and providing direct support for its own air operations. 
In the past, MID had plainly constituted the sole hub of all intelligence 
activities taking place within the War Department and managed to achieve 
a suitable coordination for air intelligence production simply by maintain- 
ing close liaison with the Information Division of the Office of the Chief 
of Air Corps (ОСАС).!6 The advent of the GHQ Air Force, however, 
threatened to change that situation materially, especially as the initial table 
of organization for Headquarters and Headquarters Squadron, GHQ Air 
Force, included an intelligence section of 3 officers and 14 enlisted men.!? 
It was also generally understood that this new unit and the intelligence 
section already functioning under OCAC would shortly undergo a 
considerable expansion in size and scope. As a matter of fact, on 25 August 
1936, Headquarters, GHQ Air Force, did issue an official memorandum 
relative to military intelligence which contained the following remarkably 
confusing statement: 

This headquarters, in cooperation with the Office of the Chief of the Air 
Corps; and with the War Department General Staff is responsible for the 
duties pertaining to War Department intelligence. This class of intelligence 
will be disseminated only to such units, and at such times as may be necessary. 

In time of peace, this will be ordinarily in connection with the preparation 
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of War Plans. The supply of maps for routine use will continue as heretofore. 

Special maps will be supplied by this headquarters as the occasion demands.!? 

Undoubtedly the departmental intelligence authorities were aptly aware 
during this early formative period of the grave implications being presented 
to military intelligence by the ever-growing trend toward greater Air Corps 
independence. The fact that these same authorities remained consistently 
in the forefront of the ranks opposing any major extension of it seems 
to demonstrate beyond question that they were all deeply disturbed by 
the possible effects of such independence upon the fulfillment of their 
own basic responsibilities. Strangely enough, though, in presenting formal 
arguments against successive legislative attempts to establish a separate 
Air Force, the several ACofS G-2s, WDGS, continued to rest their case 
chiefly upon a contention that the separation would result in a large measure 
of duplication of effort and considerably added expense to the government. 
They probably felt this type of objection would appeal most to members 
of Congress during a time of stringent military economy, but that still 
hardly serves to explain why more fundamental considerations were never 
more forcefully presented.!? 

As early as 1925, when the ACofS G-2, WDGS, Colonel Reeves, was 
called upon to comment officially on a bill under discussion in Congress 
proposing a separate "Department of Aeronautics, 7 he simply invited 
attention to the fact that by planning to establish an Aviation Intelligence 
Section for the Air Force, the legislation would encourage an "immense 
duplication of effort."?! Again, the very next year, while forwarding his 
personal observations on another bill of like nature, he merely expressed 
an opinion to the effect that the formation of a separate air attaché system 
would cause a decided decrease in efficiency for the national military 
intelligence effort, rather than result in any significant increase for it as 
claimed.?2 

Eleven years later, after a bewildering array of boards, studies and 
legislative investigations bearing upon Air Corps independence, this 
constant G-2 theme still failed to show any important variation. Accordingly, 
on 17 February 1937, in commenting upon a bill designed to create a 
separate Air Corps operating directly under the Secretary of War, Col. 
F.H. Lincoln, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, again reiterated that the proposition 
would: 


1. Set up a separate attache force functioning under a different 
intermediate authority from the ACofS G-2, which would involve 
duplication of effort and an increased expense to the government. 

2. Establish an additional system of intelligence agents during wartime, 
which would cause duplication and might even lead to serious 
misunderstanding. 
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5. Require the formation in the Air Corps of another agency for the 
supervision of mapping projects and collection of foreign maps, which 
under present conditions can be accomplished entirely within MID.3 


Nevertheless, despite these numerous protests on the part of the 
departmental military intelligence authorities, it would only be a matter 
of time before the separate Air Force proponents succeeded in attaining 
their real goal of full command independence. Although the assertions 
persistently made by these same authorities that this action would cause 
a considerable duplication of effort did turn out to be essentially true,?4 
there were other more serious intelligence problems directly traceable to 
such independence. With World War II fast approaching and the tactical 
elements of the Air Force already almost completely divorced from Army 
control many controversial matters concerned with military intelligence 
practices and procedures remained dangerously unresolved. The most 
important of these was to determine exactly how, under the new situation, 
the Army field commanders could be provided with necessary air means 
in order to satisfy their basic reconnaissance and observation requirements.”5 

Fundamental questions also soon arose in regard to the best method 
of establishing a proper functional relationship between MID and the rapidly 
growing Information Division of OCAC. In 1939, therefore, the Chief of 
the Air Corps appointed a board of officers for the specific purpose of 
submitting recommendations to him on "the nature, scope and form of 
military intelligence for the initial operations of Air Corps units; means 
of obtaining and processing the information required; and Air Corps 
Intelligence procedure.'?6 One result of this study was an informal agreement 
between MID and OCAC along the lines that the War Department General 
Staff would continue to collect and process "certain general information 
of foreign air forces," but the Air Corps would undertake to "process 
information of a technical nature pertaining to foreign aviation. "?7 

The findings of this Air Corps board also served to emphasize throughout 
the War Department the urgent necessity for improving the current system 
of handling technical intelligence therein not only with reference to the 
Air Corps itself but also for all the arms and services. Hence, on 6 September 
1940, the "Chiefs of all Arms and Services" were officially directed to 
establish and maintain an "Intelligence Section" as part of their respective 
organizations, in order "to receive, collate and pass on to MID requests 
for information wanted by the using agencies of each arm or service and 
disseminate to these agencies information obtained from MID.”28 This was 
a highly desirable step in the right direction and one that had long been 
needed. 

During November 1940, the name of the Information Division, OCAC, 
was changed to the Intelligence Division, and it started to assume an 
evaluation function in connection with the preparation of foreign air 
еѕгітаѓеѕ.29 Following a series of written communications about this matter 
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between the different WDGS sections involved and OCAC, which were 
mainly characterized by nonconcurrences on both sides, the question of 
delimiting the air intelligence function soon developed into a burning 
departmental issue. The dispute then became even further heightened when 
an Army Air Forces was created, effective 20 June 1941, and its Chief, 
Maj. Gen. (later General of the Army) Henry H. Arnold, was provided 
with a complete air staff.3° Finally, in September 1941, the Adjutant General 
published a formal letter of instructions entitled "Delineation of Intelligence 
Responsibility" in an attempt to eliminate the mounting functional conflict 
and duplication of effort between MID and A-2, AAF. Under the terms 
of this letter, MID still retained primary responsibility for handling "general 
air intelligence activities," but A-2 was now authorized to prepare studies, 
estimates and surveys covering the technical and tactical needs of the AAF. 
The two intelligence agencies were also specifically directed to cooperate 
fully with each other for the purpose of accomplishing the total Army 
intelligence mission.?! 

While positive coordination in the production and dissemination of air 
intelligence at the departmental level remained an extremely important 
matter, it was even more essential to obtain a similar coordination 
throughout the operational field. The latter problem became acute during 
the summer of 1940, when both MID and A-2, AAF, were putting forth 
a maximum intelligence effort in order to derive as much pertinent 
information as possible from operations on the European and African war 
fronts. This information not only gave distinct promise of being of 
tremendous value in guiding the future course of AAF development but 
also of important use in revising the obviously outmoded American plans 
for civil defense. The Chief of Staff, therefore, on 7 October 1940, directed 
the ACofS G-3, assisted by the ACofS G-2 and Chief of the War Plans 
Division, "to study the current civil defense plan and recommend necessary 
changes therein to bring it into accord with more recent ideas on the 
subject. 33 

Various attempts had been made from time to time to develop appropriate 
air-ground doctrines on aerial reconnaissance for the Army, but very little 
actual experimental work had ever been done in the matter. It was already 
plainly apparent, though, that only through a series of exhaustive studies, 
followed by extensive field tests designed to bring out effective staff 
coordination and communications procedures, could any satisfactory answer 
to this critical problem be found. While a few scattered tests along such 
lines had been held, particularly during joint Air Corps-Second Division 
maneuvers at San Antonio, Tex., in May 1927,34 the subject was never 
sufficiently explored to the point where authoritative conclusions could 
be reached. To a large extent, though, this failure had been due to chronic 
shortages in available funds for training exercises and the purchase of 
new communications equipment. 
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The AAF program designed to produce a suitable low-speed airplane 
for use by ground forces in executing close-range observation and liaison 
missions was also badly lagging. This, despite the fact that the responsible 
air authorities had been fully informed regarding recently successful German 
developments in that particular direction. During March 1941, therefore, 
the Chief of Staff instructed the ACofS G-2, WDGS, to reexamine the 
entire subject of observation aviation in coordination with the Chiefs of 
other General Staff divisions and arms or services directly involved.?6 This 
latest attempt to solve the intricate air observation problem was actively 
supported by the Chief of Field Artillery, who had long been advocating 
the attachment of organic light aviation to artillery units for observation 
purposes.?7 As a result, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, was requested "to prepare 
a study on the use of the airplane for observation work, particularly in 
the adjustment of artillery fire in the German invasion of France and the 
British invasion of Italy."3$ When submitted, on 20 May 1941, this study 
presented the following specific conclusions: 

АП belligerents believe that best results are obtained by training observers 
from the interested arm; opportunities for adjustment of artillery fire by 
aircraft during active fighting were minimized by the speed of battery 
movements; two types of airplanes will be required for observation in Army 
cooperation units—a small, slow-flying airplane and a twin-engine, very fast, 
high performing airplane for reconnaissance work.?? 

In June 1941, the Secretary of War still found it necessary to authorize 
the Second Army.to rent twelve commercial (Piper Cub) airplanes for 
observation and liaison use during its forthcoming Army maneuvers.*? The 
War Department General Staff on the whole, though, continued to remain 
more or less opposed to the repeated efforts that were being made by 
the Chief of Field Artillery to have organic aviation assigned to his arm 
for conducting close-in reconnaissance and observation missions.*! Never- 
theless, by July 1941, even the AAF officials themselves were willing to 
admit that "observation aviation had fallen into a state of neglect." Just 
four days before Pearl Harbor, the Chief of Staff finally directed that a 
field test should be held within one selected infantry division in order 
to consider the matter of assigning organic aviation to the Field Artillery.*? 

On the very eve of World War II, therefore, important questions 
pertaining to the proper delineation of intelligence responsibilities between 
MID and A-2, as well as the vital subject of providing ground force 
commanders with positive air means for executing necessary reconnaissance 
and observation missions, remained largely unanswered. Furthermore, 
although the Air Corps had succeeded in attaining a high degree of command 
independence from the Army during this peacetime period, an appropriate 
system capable of satisfying the air intelligence requirements of both services 
had yet to be devised. Serious difficulties in this respect thus seemed plainly 
predictable, especially under the impetus of the actual combat conditions 
which would soon arise. 
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Chapter VI 
Mapping Activities 


The Geographic Branch of MID was first formed on 24 April 1919, 
by grouping together the previous Map Section (M.I. 7) and Monograph 
Section (M.I. 9). Five specific tasks were then given to the new branch, 
as follows: 


1. Production of zone handbooks.! 

2. Production of military monographs. 

3. Custody of the War Department map collection. 

4. Compilation of foreign and domestic maps for staff use. 
5. Policy regulation for United States map activities.? 


This particular branch? was among the very first to feel the full impact 
of the drastic drives which opened shortly after the conclusion of World 
War I. As early as 1921, therefore, the departmental geographic officials 
began to register repeated complaints along the lines that they were unable 
to cope with the ever-increasing demands for more and better military 
maps under the work limitations being imposed upon them by constant 
personnel shortages.* Nevertheless, the reductions in force kept right on 
continuing, so that toward the end of 1924 the total staff available to 
MID for map compilation purposes consisted of only two officers, five 
civilians and six enlisted men.? At the same time, the Geographic Branch 
was still required to perform several other important duties, such as those 
connected with photographic reproduction and War Department represen- 
tation on a number of joint organizations performing geographic missions.$ 

During this early postwar period, a heated argument soon arose over 
the proper delineation of map production duties between MID and the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers. It was readily accepted by both parties 
that the Chief of Engineers should be held solely responsible for the actual 
reproduction of Army maps and the supply of technical details pertaining 
thereto, as well as for the development of military survey and mapmaking 
equipment. The central dispute between the two agencies was mostly 
concerned, therefore, with interpreting an official statement that had been 
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made by the Chief of Engineers in his annual reports for FY 1924 and 
FY 1925. In these two reports he appeared to contend that the Corps 
of Engineers also held the exclusive function of compiling all maps for 
the War Department and United States Army. Since MID had already 
been given a definite responsibility for compiling foreign and domestic 
maps for staff use, the military intelligence authorities strongly objected 
to any claim of such a sweeping nature.’ 

Although this particular controversy was amicably settled through a series 
of informal conferences on the subject, it did serve to underscore a possible 
area of more serious disagreement in the future. MID thus continued to 
cling to most of its operational mapping functions, even though they were 
manifestly not in strict accordance with the classic concept that the 
departmental intelligence agency should perform only as a general staff 
agency. Severe personnel reductions, though, soon tended to minimize this 
troublesome question by steadily forcing the military intelligence authorities 
to shed more and more of their mapmaking activities. On the other hand, 
it was not until 18 November 1938 that a full agreement could be reached 
in the matter and AR 10-15 changed so as to charge the Chief of Engineers 
with all operational mapping functions, including those previously executed 
by MID? During the intervening years the departmental intelligence agency 
continued to remain deeply involved in many aspects of this technical field, 
especially those bearing upon the actual production of foreign maps. 

At the end of FY 1925, the Geographic Branch of MID was able to 
announce the following important results that it had attained over the 
preceding 12-month period: 


1. Execution of 22,000 photo-reproductions. 

2. Issuance of 9,000 maps. 

3. Increase of 3,700 maps for file and 9,400 for distribution stock. 

4. Noteworthy expansion in the field of maintaining close contact with 
other geographic agencies, both Federal and non-Federal.!° 


Gratifying progress was also achieved within the geographic field during 
FY 1926, with the ACofS G-2 reporting to the Chief of Staff that an 
agreement had recently been concluded for the mutual exchange of maps 
between MID and the Canadian General Staff, while negotiations were 
currently under way to reach a similar agreement with the Australian 
Ministry of Defense. Additional major accomplishments were then listed, 
as follows: 


1. Continued progress in compiling the 1:250,000 strategic map of 
Mexico. 

2. Publication of two new sheets for the 1:1,000,000 general map of 
Mexico. 
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3. Planned reproduction, in color, of a series of outline maps covering 
all of Latin America. 
4. Publication of a base map for East China.!! 


This same report further called special attention to the fact that MID 
was still providing the following outside agencies and individuals with 
their needed maps, which was an expensive responsibility over and above 
normal War Department and Army requirements: Departments of Navy, 
State, Commerce, Agriculture, and Interior; committees of members of 
Congress; Library of Congress; colleges and universities; map publishing 
companies; geographic societies; World War veteran organizations and 
individuals; business organizations and corporations; individual citizens 
(seeking special geographic information).!? 

In October 1926, the Chief of the Geographic Branch, Lt. Col. J.C. Pegram, 
found it necessary to complain formally to the ACofS G-2, WDGS, that 
his current allotment of one officer, nine civilians and six enlisted men 
was not "sufficient for all needs in view of the steadily mounting 
requirements." An even more forceful protest along the same lines was 
made in July 1928 by his successor, Lt. Col. J.P. Terrell.!4 

Closely related to these persistent personnel difficulties was the problem 
of obtaining badly needed appropriated funds to complete special mapping 
projects in the United States for national defense purposes. The full story 
in that regard constitutes one of the gravest indictments of shortsightedness 
on the part of our national leaders during the entire peacetime period. 
Oddly enough, though, the record clearly indicates that the chief derelictions 
in this matter should not be charged to the Congress but rather against 
the executive department of the government, particularly the budgetary 
officials thereof. 

The original impetus behind the postwar effort to resume work on a 
topographic mapping project covering the United States came from an 
executive order, issued in December 1919, which created a "General Board 
of Surveys and Maps" for the principal purpose of forwarding recommen- 
dations to the President on all mapmaking and surveying activities of the 
government.!5 Five years later, noticeably influenced by the findings of 
that new board, Congress passed a comprehensive bill not only authorizing 
the completion within 20 years of a topographic map of the United States 
but also declaring the sum of $950,000 is "hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
to be available until the 30th of June 1926."!6 Shortly after President Coolidge 
signed this bill, Mr. William Bowie, Chairman of the Federal Board of 
Surveys and Maps, forwarded a detailed plan to him outlining the specific 
manner in which the new funds would be utilized." Following his usual 
custom, however, the President promptly referred it to the Director of 
the Budget for "information and consideration as to the appropriations 
involved.” 18 
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Although authorizing the progressive completion of a topographic map 
covering the United States, the so-called Temple Act had made no provision 
for any special mapping projects directly connected with national defense, 
such as tactical or fire control maps of critical areas. Moreover, the Federal 
Board of Surveys and. Maps believed strongly that the United States 
Geological Survey should be designated as the executive agency to accomplish 
all mapping projects listed under the act. It was thus contemplated that 
the War Department would participate in these projects only by rendering 
necessary services to the civil mapping agencies in the form of furnishing 
Engineer Corps or Army Air Corps troops and facilities. The military branch 
directly concerned could then be reimbursed for whatever funds it had 
expended during the course of its topographic work from the total available 
appropriation.!9 | 

It soon became completely apparent, though, that the Bureau of the 
Budget officials had no intention whatsoever of permitting the expenditure 
of any separate legislative funds appropriated in support of United States 
mapping activities. On the contrary, they were going to continue to insist 
that funds for such purpose should be included within the regular 
appropriation bills of each of the governmental agencies involved. To make 
matters worse, the Budget Bureau had already opened a major drive aimed 
at reducing all the mapping funds requested in these very same appropriation 
bills. There was, therefore, even after the passage of the Temple Act, 
actually less money on hand for FY 1927 to sustain mapping projects 
in the United States than had been available during the previous year.?? 

The War Department duly submitted to the Bureau of the Budget an 
estimate amounting to $87,600 for support of mapping activities in FY 
1927. It was designed to cover all Army map work both at home and 
abroad, depletion of map stocks, and operation of the Engineer Reproduction 
Plant during that period. The total sum eventually allowed for these 
purposes, however, was $80,000. As a matter of fact, the Chief of Engineers, 
encouraged by firm recommendations from MID and the War Plans 
Division, had initially asked for $410,000 in the matter, with this much: 
larger sum including one-tenth of the total cost of a project to make tactical 
maps of certain selected defense areas throughout the United States. That 
particular item had been summarily removed from the planned appropri- 
ation bill by the War Department budgetary officials even before its final 
submission to the Bureau of the Budget! 

Realizing the tremendous import to the nation of these various military 
mapping projects, the departmental intelligence authorities continued to 
press for favorable action on them regardless of obstacles encountered. 
In 1928, for example, Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, was 
directed to prepare a comprehensive "Map Project for FY 1931," with 
a view toward satisfying the "minimum Army requirements for topographic 
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maps of strategic areas in the United States and Insular Possessions." When 
submitted, this study estimated that funds would be needed in the amount 
of only $483,130 per annum to complete a relatively modest program over 
a 20-year period of time. This more limited proposal, however, failed 
even to win the approval of the budgetary officials within the Secretary 
of War's office. А request for $80,000 was finally forwarded to the Bureau 
of the Budget for the purpose of maintaining all War Department mapping 
activities during FY 1931. The actual appropriation then turned out to 
be $77,864.23 

Despite this indicated lack of progress in establishing an adequate 
domestic mapping program, the Geographic Branch of MID had meanwhile 
managed to make considerable headway within the foreign mapping field. 
The branch chief was thus able to report the following major accomplish- 
ments during FY 1930: 


1. Completion of hemispherical maps of the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean 
areas, showing the mandates and political changes resulting from 
World War I. 

2. Completion of a large-scale map of Europe and Asia Minor, also 
showing the latest political situation. 

3. Compilation of a new map of Central America, with five sheets already 
published. 

4, Addition over the past ten years, of a total of 73,000 different foreign 
maps to the War Department map collection.”4 


The ACofS G-2, WDGS, also kept right on emphasizing to higher 
authority that completion of the original War Department Mapping Project 
within a reasonable time was essential "in the interest of troop training 
and the defense of vital areas.”25 By 1933, though, after it had become 
increasingly obvious there was little hope now of ever receiving enough 
financial aid to execute that historic project, the entire plan was drastically 
revised and renamed the “War Department Mapping Project for 1935.” 
Because the new project would require an annual appropriation of only 
$160,000 and had received General MacArthur's personal approval,” high 
hopes were held for successfully carrying it out. Once more, though, the 
fiscal situation failed to register any appreciable improvement, and the 
total War Department mapping appropriation for FY 1935 amounted to 
just $46,911.7 As a result, Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, 
felt called upon to point out officially that if the annual appropriations 
for military mapping continued in the future as they had during the past 
four years, it would take 138 years to complete the original War Department 
Mapping Project of 1928.28 

In March 1924, with the nation already in the midst of a severe economic 
depression and the federal government apparently more than willing to 
spend huge sums for "pump priming" and unemployment relief, it seemed 
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logical to the departmental military intelligence authorities that some 
portion of this ready money ought to be utilized in furthering mapping 
activities closely related to national defense.? The ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
therefore, recommended to the Chief of Staff that the War Department 
should request an allocation of $673,000 during FY 1935 and FY 1956 
from Public Works Administration (P.W.A.)*9 funds in order to рау for 
necessary map reproduction, the purchase of survey equipment and the 
tactical mapping of strategically important coastal or border areas in the 
United States.?! Unfortunately, no direct financial assistance for the Army 
ever came from this promising source, due mostly to the legislative 
restrictions under which these P.W.A. funds could be legally spent.?? 

The Federal Board of Surveys and Maps likewise soon started to eye 
these same P.W.A. funds as a possible means of reviving the dormant 
United States topographical mapping program. Early in 1925, it notified 
the National Resources Board that the sum of $117,531,000 would be needed 
to complete this essential program over a period of 10 years.?? As a result, 
when the new P.W.A. Appropriation Áct was passed in June 1928, there 
was an item included which authorized an expenditure not to exceed 
$2,500,000 "for making surveys and maps in the continental United States 
outside the District of Columbia.”34 In this indirect manner, therefore, the 
War Department finally did succeed in gaining some measure of financial 
support from the P.W.A. to help solve its many difficult military mapping 
problems. 

More favorable results were later attained by the War Department in 
securing similar aid from the Works Progress Administration (W.P.A.).35 
Accordingly, during April 1938, the President approved a W.P.A. project 
allocating a small amount of funds for the employment of “relief draftsmen" 
at the Engineer Reproduction Plant in Washington, D.C., on map com- 
pilation.3° Encouraged by this opening wedge, the War Department map- 
ping authorities then promptly recommended that the Secretary of War 
should submit an additional request for $10,000,000 from the W.P.A. in 
order to complete an effective mapping program covering important stra- 
tegic areas within the United States.37 

While this optimistic recommendation was not marked by any notable 
success, two groups of W.P.A. personnel were permitted in September 
1938 to do some topographical drafting and field checking at San Antonio, 
Tex., and San Francisco, Calif., under direct supervision of the Army 
Engineers.$ From then on, every possible effort was made to take full 
advantage of all opportunities presented under the W.P.A. program to 
supplement the regular War Department mapping appropriations. 
Furthermore, when Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, the W.P.A. Administrator, ran 
into "great difficulties in meeting engineering problems," he arranged to 
have Col. Francis C. Harrington, Corps of Engineers, detailed to act as 
Chief Engineer for the W.P.A. Colonel Harrington soon had Army engineers 
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working throughout the W.P.A., and their performance proved to be 
excellent.39 The Chief of Engineers was thus able to report by November 
1939 that the W.P.A. contribution to War Department mapping activities 
had been far greater than he had earlier anticipated.‘ 

For several years, the research organization of the Corps of Engineers 
had been engaged in attempting to devise a workable method of producing 
a satisfactory fire control data sheet for field artillery use during combat. 
On 24 November 1937, Maj. Gen. Upton Birnie, Chief of Field Artillery, 
not only recommended to Maj. Gen. J.L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, the 
utilization of air photographs for this purpose but also took occasion to 
point out that the latest Field Service Regulations failed to charge the 
Air Corps in any way with the conduct of air mapping missions of such 
type.*! Continued correspondence between these two branch chiefs on this 
controversial subject then served to open up the entire mapping 
responsibility problem again and to bring MID actively back into the military 
mapping picture. 

Lt. Col. (later Maj. Gen.) Orlando Ward, Chief of the Geographic Branch 
of MID, strongly believed that current War Department mapping policies 
and procedures were not suitably covered by official publications and the 
existing publications should be thoroughly revised without further delay. 
He promptly set about to accomplish this complicated task and, as a first 
step, prepared a detailed study of the broad subject, which was forwarded 
by the ACofS G-2 to the Chief of Staff for approval on 6 July 1938. His 
study had already been concurred in by G-1, G-3, G-4, WPD, Chief of 
Engineers and the Air Corps, and recommended principally that: 


1. A prescribed set of basic "Mapping Principles" and a list of "Type 
Maps for Theater of War,” as presented, should be approved for 
subsequent use in rewriting the official mapping regulations. 

2. The ACofS G-2, WDGS, should be charged with revising AR 100- 
15 "Corps of Engineer Maps and Mapping" and other pertinent 
regulations, in accordance with these approved "Mapping Principles." 

3. The ACofS G-2, WDGS, should also be authorized to organize a service 
test on map production and reproduction within some inadequately 
mapped area during the summer of 1939. This test would be held 
under direct supervision of the Chief of Engineers, in collaboration 
with the Chief of Air Corps, and participated in by representatives 
of all the other interested arms and services.” 


The Chief of Staff reacted favorably to this important MID study, and 
it subsequently received necessary approval by the Secretary of War.* In 
January 1939, the new basic mapping principles it presented were 
disseminated to all corps areas, departments and service schools, and to 
the Chiefs of War Department arms, services and bureaus.^* The Geographic 
Branch of MID also started promptly to revise the Army publications bearing 
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upon the subject of military mapping, and the planned field test was held 
in southern California over a period extending from 10 April to 30 June 
1939.55 Colonel McCabe, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, later reported that this 
field test provided the departmental authorities with "... a real contri- 
bution to the science of photogrammetry and [was] of value in clarifying 
military mapping doctrines and in indicating proper mapping organization 
and correct mapping procedure. The organization of the present Corps 
Topographic Company is a partial result of this test. AR 100-15 and FM 
30-40 have now been issued in draft form and include procedure as derived 
from the mapping test."46 

Coincident with this marked increase in Army mapping activity, a 
significant organizational change occurred within MID itself which served 
to alter its previous functional emphasis regarding geographic matters. 
Since the departmental intelligence agency had already turned over all 
operational mapping tasks to the Corps of Engineers, including custodi- 
anship of the War Department map collection, the Geographic Branch 
was now in a much better position to concentrate more upon the exercise 
of true general staff responsibilities for military mapping. Therefore, as 
part of a major MID reorganization, effective 17 April 1939, the Geographic 
Branch was reduced to a Geographic Section and placed under the newly 
formed Plans and Training Branch. With an initial officer complement 
of only one lieutenant colonel and two majors, it was then given the following 
nonoperational missions to perform: 


1. Policies governing maps and mapping, including map procurement 
and distribution. 

2. Coordination of Engineers and Air Corps in mapping activities. 

3. Review of regulations and manuals pertaining to maps, map reading 
and mapmaking. 

4. Representation on Federal Board of Surveys and Maps.* 


Alaska was already recognized by the national military authorities as 
comprising a most important American territory from the strategic 
standpoint. Even as late as 1926, though, this vast area continued to remain 
not only inadequately surveyed but also completely unmapped for tactical 
purposes. During that year, a secret "Alaskan Mapping Project" was 
prepared under the personal direction of the Chief of Engineers, which 
soon received full Chief of Staff approval. This project contemplated the 
establishment of a 10-year program costing $2,050,000, and, although 
designed mainly to provide air navigation and strategic maps in support 
of growing Alaskan air operations, it further provided for the compilation 
of a number of tactical maps covering selected defense areas.48 

Based upon this approved plan, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, duly submitted 
a regular request to the departmental budgetary authorities for the allotment 
of $200,000 to begin the Alaskan Mapping Project in FY 1937. A similar 
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request was repeated for FY 1938 and FY 1939. In all three cases, though, 
these funds were either disallowed by the Budget Advisory Committee 
of the War Department or finally eliminated from the Army appropriation 
bill by the Bureau of the Budget.49 Because of the consistently unfavorable 
budgetary record shown by this project, the ACofS G-4, WDGS, even 
suggested that in the future all projects concerned with mapping operations 
inside the continental limits of the United States should carry a definite 
priority over the Alaskan mapping program, and serious consideration 
should be given to abandoning the Alaskan program altogether. With the 
ACofS G-2, ACofS G-3 and Chief of the War Plans Division, WDGS, 
registering strenuous objections to any such abandonment, the Chief of 
Staff, on 28 March 1938, approved another request for $250,000 to initiate 
the Alaska Mapping Project in FY 1940.50 Once more, however, the Bureau 
of the Budget eliminated all funds applicable to the project, and none 
were actually appropriated.5! 

In the meantime, Congress had again become actively interested in 
mapping matters, with the Senate, on 17 April 1936, resolving that the 
Secretary of the Interior should submit a "program for expediting the 
topographic mapping of the United States." 52 Shortly thereafter, Mr. Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, submitted a series of recommendations 
on the subject and asked for immediate Congressional action along the 
following lines: 


1. Acceptance of the principle of a 20-year program and expenditure 
of $100,000,000 over that same period, to serve as a general guide 
for future mapping legislation. 

2. An immediate appropriation of $4,000,000 to the Geological Survey 
and a similar appropriation of $1,000,000 to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey for 1938. 

3. The elimination of a provision in the present Department of the 
Interior appropriation bill for 1938, limiting the expenditure of federal 
funds in cooperation with state and municipal survey officials.5? 


With Congress showing no signs of taking any prompt action on these 
ambitious Department of the Interior proposals, Col. (later Brig. Gen.) 
Warren T. Hannum, Chairman of the Federal Board of Surveys and Maps,54 
decided to write directly to President Roosevelt for the purpose of calling 
his attention to the national mapping needs and expressing a hope that 
an effective mapping program might be inaugurated in the near future. 
On 6 December 1957, however, he received the following disappointing 
reply from the President: "While the construction items to be included 
in the 1959 Budget will provide for such surveys and maps as may be 
necessary to the conduct of the construction work, it seems to me that 
the adoption of any general mapping program should be deferred pending 
the enactment of Congress of general legislation for the reorganization 
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of government activities.”55 
This devious reasoning on the part of the Chief Executive hardly seems 
valid to provide a satisfactory excuse for further delay in the development 
of an adequate United States mapping program, but it must be admitted 
that from the viewpoint of governmental organization the situation was 
exceedingly complicated. For example, note the following long list of 
agencies that were called upon to furnish official representatives on the 
Federal Board of Surveys and Maps when it was first established: 
1. Corps of Engineers, War Department. 
2. United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce. 
3. United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. 
4. General Land Office, Department of the Interior. 
5. Division of Topography, Post Office Department. 
6. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agriculture. 
7. Bureau of Reclamation, Department of Interior. 
8. Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture. 
9. Office of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 
10. Mississippi River Commission, War Department. 
11. United States Lake Survey, War Department. 
12. International Boundary Commission, Department of State. 
13. Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. 
14. United States Hydrographic Office, Navy Department. 
15. Military Intelligence Division, War Department. 
16. Federal Power Commission. 
17. Air Corps, War Department. 
18. Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department. 
19. Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
20. Geographic Section, Department of State. 
21. Division of Maps, Library of Congress. 
22: Bureau of Lighthouses, Department of Commerce. 
23. Tennessee Valley Authority. 
24. Soil Conservation Service, Department of Agriculture.56 


With the Bureau of the Budget still refusing to permit any sizable increase 
in appropriated funds for mapping purposes, the Secretaries of War, 
Commerce, and Interior, in March 1939, joined together and submitted 
another report, addressed to the President of the Senate, strongly 
recommending an acceleration of the national program in this respect as 
soon as possible.57 The fiscal jam continued to remain unbroken, though, 
until June 1940, when the War Department Civil Appropriation Act for 
1941 finally did include an appropriation amounting to $1,210,350 for 
strategic mapping ригроѕеѕ.58 At the same time, the Departments of 
Commerce and Interior likewise both received major fund increases in 
support of their own mapping activities.5? 
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In accordance with an anticipatory interagency agreement in the matter, 
the entire War Department appropriation for strategic mapping during 
FY 1941 was immediately turned over to the Department of the Interior. 
Simultaneously, the Secretary of War served a formal request upon the 
Secretary of the Interior for him to apply all such money solely to mapping 
certain areas within the United States which were officially denoted by 
the War Department as being of primary strategic importance.$! To facilitate 
the accomplishment of this latter task, Maj. (later Brig. Gen.) Patrick H. 
Timothy, Chief of the Intelligence Section, Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
was then named to be the War Department representative in dealing with 
the Geological Survey authorities on the planning and execution of the 
new strategic mapping program. 

While this belated adoption of a more liberal fiscal policy in support 
of strategic mapping within the United States did serve to alleviate some 
of the more pressing War Department problems on that score, other closely 
related questions still remained badly unanswered. For example, the original 
request submitted in 1938 by the departmental intelligence officials to 
support Агту mapping purposes during FY 1940 had called for a total 
expenditure of $750,000, but only $244,971 was actually арргоргіасеа.63 
Furthermore, in view of recently announced policy decisions by higher 
authority, any supplemental funds along such lines could be expected only 
on the basis of a limited expansion of American military forces for 
“continental defense."6^ This negative governmental attitude with reference 
to national defense problems not only severely handicapped the military 
intelligence officials in executing a planned major effort to acquire additional 
maps of critical foreign areas but also precluded the possibility of developing 
a suitable War Department mapping project to cover strategic localities 
within the Philippine Islands.$5 

On the other hand, there were several bright spots now commencing 
to appear upon the military mapping horizon. In April 1940, for instance, 
MID had finally been able to publish a new FM 30-20 "Military Maps" 
in the form of a restricted document.® This action thus served to insure 
that the United States Army would for the first time be operating under 
a well-coordinated system of established doctrines and procedures in guiding 
the conduct of its mapping operations. The manual not only supplied 
essential information for the proper formation of Engineer-Air Corps 
mapping teams and Engineer-Artillery survey detachments in the field 
but also stressed a fundamental mapping principle, earlier enunciated by 
Lt. Col. Orlando Ward, that the Army should habitually "map as it moves." 
Most important of all, based upon the recently revised Army regulations, 
it precisely delineated military mapping responsibilities between the ACofS 
G-2, WDGS, and Chief of Engineers, as follows: 
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ACofS G-2 
1. Establishment of mapping priorities. 

2. Preparation and issue of appropriate Army Regulations and 
Manuals. 

. Preparation and issue of supplementary directives. 

. Establishment of types and scales of maps for military use. 

5. Designation and coordination of the functions of the Corps of 
Engineers and Air Corps with respect to the acquisition, reproduc- 
tion and distribution of military maps. 

6. Examination, modification and approval of mapping projects of 
the Corps of Engineers. 

7. Inspection of mapping operations. 


Corps of Engineers 
1. Preparation, reproduction and distribution of maps for the military 


forces, under general policies established by the ACofS G-2. 

2. Development of processes and equipment for mapping and map 
reproduction. 

3. Training of units. 

Á. Preparation of mapping projects. 

5. Recommendations to the ACofS G-2 as to priorities for mapping 
operations. 

6. Cooperation with, and coordination of, map projects of other federal 

agencies. 

. Collection and dissemination of geodetic data for military use. 

8. Preparation of plans for mobilization of the mapping and map 
reproduction industry for national defense.® 


A W 


N 


Because of the intimate relationship constantly existing between military 
intelligence and Corps of Engineers research, the Chief of the MID Plans 
and Training Branch and Chief of its Geographic Section were both 
designated early in 1940 to represent the ACofS G-2, WDGS, on an Engineer 
Technical Committee which was meeting regularly to act upon new 
developments.® Additionally, during February 1941, AR 100-5 “Corps 
of Engineers, General Provision” was amended so as to charge this same 
committee with the development of all equipment for military intelligence 
purposes not specifically assigned to any other War Department agency. 
Although that action had been aimed principally at finding effective 
“measures for the protective coloration and camouflage of individual 
and organizational equipment, supplies and material,” it also had a 
considerable bearing on the timely development of several other important 
technical devices, such as polaroid projectors and special comparators 
for use in photo interpretation.” 
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Both the War Department intelligence and mapping officials were thus 
obviously bending every possible effort toward the close of the peacetime 
period to assure the execution of an adequate military mapping program 
for the Army in the event of a national emergency. There was still an 
urgent need existing at that time, though, for topographic maps covering 
more than one-half of the total area of the United States and substantial 
areas in Alaska.?! The same officials also remained completely unable to 
satisfy in any effective manner the ever-increasing demands for tactical 
and fire control maps to be utilized either in training or actual preparations 
for defense.7? While federal funds had been expended over the past decade 
at an enormous rate for many other purposes, the budgetary officials of 
the government had consistently displayed a singular reluctance to approve 
any large-scale mapping projects for the United States or its territorial 
possessions. This plainly constituted a conspicuous failure on the part of 
these executive authorities to fulfill a vital responsibility directly connected 
with solving the problems of national defense. 
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Notes 


1. Pamphlets presenting military information on a definitely prescribed area, the boundaries 
of that area having been determined by tactical rather than geographic considerations. 

2. Lecture, Col F.L. Dengler, Ch. Geographic Br., to MID Officers, 10 December 1919. 
MID 10560-328-152. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

3, This same geographic element was also designated at various times as the “Graphic 
Section,” “Map Section” and “Geographic Section.” Since its assigned functions and personnel 
continued to remain generally unchanged, these confusing distinctions in name will be largely 
ignored during the ensuing discussions. 

4, See: Memo, Ch. Graphic Sec. to Ch. Geographic Br., 12 December 1921. MED 10560- 
579-19. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

5. By comparison, in November 1918 there had been a total of 33 persons assigned to 
the Monograph Sec. of M.I. 2 (Information). 

6. See: MID 10560-737-21, 5 June 1924 and MID 248-20-195, 17 September 1924. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 

7. See: MID 248-20-228, 18 October 1924 and MID 248-20-304, December 1925. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 

8. Memo, Acting ACofS G-2 for CofS, 23 December 1925. MID 248-20-306. Records of 
WDGS. National Archives. 

9. Memo, ACofS G-2 for CofS, 18 November 1938. MID 10560-821-11. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. Under this new regulation, MID still retained its traditional custodianship 
over the War Department map collection, but on 1 April 1959, it lost even that function 
to the Chief of Engineers. See: Ltr., TAG to Ch. Engineers, 9 February 1939. MID 10560- 
821-21. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

10. Rpt., Ch. M.I. 7 to ACofS G-2, 24 July 1925. MID 248-20-279. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

11. Rpt., ACofS G-2 to CofS, 18 September 1926. MID 248-20-342. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Memo, Ch. Map Sec. for ACofS G-2, 5 October 1926. MID 248-20-355A. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 

14. Memo, Ch. Geographic Br. for ACofS G-2, 7 July 1928. MID 248-20-387. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 

15. EO 3206, 30 December 1919. The Chief of the MID Geographic Br. was a member 
of this board, representing the War Department. 

16. Act of February 27, 1925. 43 Stat. 1011-12. Commonly known as the "Temple Act.” 

17. See: MID 229-1-214, 18 May 1925. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

18. See: Memo, ACofS G-2 for CofS, 12 March 1925. MID 229-1-214. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Ltr., Ch. of Engineers for TAG, 25 January 1926. MID 229-1-232. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

21. Ibid. 

22. Ltr., Ch. of Engineers for TAG, 1 December 1928. MID 229-1-274a. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

23. Memo, ACofS G-2 for ACofS G-3 and Chief WPD, 13 December 1928. Records of 
WDGS. National Archives. 

24. Memo, Ch. Geographic Br. to G-2 Exec, 5 August 1950. MID 248-20-412A. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 
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25. Annual Report, ACofS G-2 to CofS, 13 July 1931. MID 248-20-433. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

26. Memo, ACofS G-2 for CofS, 17 February 1933.. MID 229-1-313. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 


27. Memo, Ch. of Engineers for TAG, 9 April 1935. MID 229-1-345. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. During the previous fiscal year, this appropriation total had reached a 
new low of $34,426. 


28. See: MID 229-1-308, 6 February 1933. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 
29. The War Department had recently received a "limited amount" of Civil Works 


Administration (C.W.A.) funds for assistance in the compilation and production of maps. 
See: MID 248-20-475, 30 June 1934. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


30. The Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works (P.W.A.) was created by act 
of Congress, on 16 January 1933. See: 48 Stat. 200. 

31. Memo, ACofS G-2 to ACofS С-4, 2 March 1934. MID 229-1-320. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

32. Memo, Ch. Budget and Legislative Planning Br. for Sec. Gen. Staff, 8 July 1938. MID 
229-1-428. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

33. See: MID 229-1-328, 14 January 1955. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

34. 52 Stat. 816, 16 June 1938. 


35. The W.P.A. was established by an Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, dated April 
8, 1935. See: 49 Stat. 116. This act included a very stringent antimilitary proviso, sponsored 
by Sen. William E. Borah of Idaho, which was deliberately designed to prevent any expenditure 
from W.P.A. funds for "munitions, warships or naval material" See: Robert E. Sherwood, 
Roosevelt and Hopkins (New York, 1948), p. 67. 

36. Memo, Asst. Ch. of Engineers for ACofS G-2, 15 April 1938. MID 229-1-385. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 

37. Memo, ACofS G-3 to ACofS G-4, 4 May 1938. MID 229-1-392. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

38. Memo, Asst. Ch. of Engineers for TAG, 28 December 1938. MID 229-1-531. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 

39. Sherwood, оф. cit., pp. 75-76. Col. Harrington replaced Mr. Hopkins as the W.P.A. 
Administrator in December 1938, when the latter received his appointment to become the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

40. Ltr., Asst. Ch. of Engineers to TAG, 2 November 1939. MID 229-1-615. Records of 
WDGS. National Archives. 


41. See: MID 229-1-427, 6 July 1938, TAB "A." Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


42. Memo, ACofS G-2 CofS, 6 July 1938. MID 229-1-427. Records of WDGS. National 
Archives. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Ltr., TAG to all Corps Areas, Departments, etc., 24 January 1939. MID 229-1-f/w 
500. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

45. See: Ltr., CG 9th CA to TAG, 21 October 1939. MID 229-1-618A. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

46. Memo, ACofS G-2 for TAG. 23 February 1940. MID 229-1-725. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 

47. “Materials on the History of Military Intelligence in the United States" (S), op. cit., 
pt. III, p. 58. 


48. Ltr. (S), OCE for TAG, 25 December 1936. MID 229-1-355. Records of WDGS. National 
Archives. 
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49. See: MID 229-1-360, 10 March 1937 and MID 229-1-531, 13 January 1939. Records 
of WDGS. National Archives. 

50. Memo, ACofS G-2 for CofS, 8 March 1938. MID 229-1-404. Records of WDGS. National 
Archives. : 

51. Memo, ACofS G-2 for CofS, 15 January 1940. MID 229-1-680. Records of WDGS. 


National Archives. Note that this unfavorable budgetary action took place just two years 
before Pearl Harbor. 


52. See: S. Doc. 14, 75th Cong., 1st sess., “Topographic Mapping of the United States,” 
28 January 1937. 


53. Ibid. Col. F.H. Lincoln, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, remained sharply critical of this 
Department of the Interior mapping plan, as it did not envision an eventual completion 
of the topographic map of the United States and failed by two-thirds to appropriate the 
full amount of annual funds for mapping that had been recommended by the Federal Board 
of Surveys and Maps. It also lacked any special provision for satisfying the urgent needs 
of tactical military mapping. See: MID 229-1-357, 19 February 1937. Records of WDGS. 
National Archives. 


54. Col. Hannum, a Regular Army officer, was at this time on duty in the War Department 
as Chief of the Military Div., OCE. 


55. See: MID 229-1-427, 6 July 1938, Tab “А.” Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


56. Ibid. There were also, of course, innumerable state and municipal agencies directly 
involved in topographical survey and mapping matters. 


57. This joint report was actually made in response to a Senate resolution on the subject, 
dated 27 February 1939. See: MID 229-1-537, 23 March 1939. Records of WDGS. National 
Archives. 

58. 54 Stat. 505-09. 

59. 54 Stat. 198 and 439-40. 

60. See: MID 229-1-767, 20 March 1940. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

61. Ltr., SW Henry L. Stimson to Budget Director Harold D. Smith, 23 September 1940. 
MID 229-1-897. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

62. See: MID 229-1-688, 1 February 1940. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 

63. Memo, ACofS G-2 for CofS, 16 January 1941. MID 229-1-966. Records of WDGS. 


National Archives. This original request included the previously mentioned item of $250,000 
for the Alaskan Mapping Project, which was again eliminated. 


64. Ltr., Maj. Gen. Н.В. Loper, USA-Ret. to OCMH, 7 July 1954. Author's file. In 1941, 
Col. Loper was Chief of the Intelligence Sec., OCE. 


65. See: "WD Map Project for 1943." Incl. Tab "A" to MID 229-1-966, 16 January 1941. 
Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


66. See: MID 271-A-65-161,9 April 1940. Records of WDGS. National Archives. Principally 
prepared by Maj. (later Col.) Howard V. Canan, Chief of the Geographic Sec., MID, this 
basic manual was published on 27 May 1940. 


67. A bitter Engineer vs. Air Corps argument was currently in progress over standardizing 
projections and scales for use in Army maps. Аз a matter of fact, some of these differences 
remained unsettled at Pearl Harbor time. See: MID 10989-Z-377, October 1934 to May 1940. 
Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


68. MID 229-1-967, 16 December 1940. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 


69. In June 1940, these two MID representatives were Maj. Paul M. Robinett and Maj. 
Howard V. Canan. 


70. Memo, ACofS G-2 for CofS, 10 February 1941. MID 300.3 (AR 100-5), 2-10-41 (6- 
7-40). ACSI Rec. Sec. 


71. "Joint Report of Secretaries of War, Interior and Commerce to the President of the 
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72. See: "WD Map Project for FY 1943." Incl. Tab "A" to MID 229-1-966, 16 January 
1941. Records of WDGS. National Archives. Due to a recent induction of the National Guard 
into the federal service and augmentation of the Regular Army under the Selective Service 
Act, the problem of map supply for the Army was already commencing to assume overwhelming 


proportions. 


Chapter УП 
Codes and Ciphers 


During the latter part of 1921, an agreement was reached between the 
ACofS G-2, WDGS, and the Chief Signal Officer for the former to continue 
exercising full general staff supervision over military code and cipher 
activities but for the latter to assume sole responsibility for all future code 
and cipher compilation. At this same time, the joint War-State Cipher 
Bureau (Black Chamber), operating under Mr. Yardley in New York City, 
was still performing the bulk of the code and cipher solution function 
for the Army, and the Adjutant General was being called upon to print, 
store, issue and account for all cryptomaterials. Аз an added complication, 
the Navy Department had recently embarked upon a new program aimed 
at building up a strong code and cipher organization of its own, and these 
naval groups were often found to be in active competition with their opposite 
numbers in the War Department.! 

Regardless of the obvious handicaps inherent in such a system of divided 
control a large measure of significant progress could be reported with 
reference to United States code and cipher work. For example, shortly 
after the conclusion of World War I, Mr. Vardley had managed to secure 
the services of the Reverend І.Н. Correll, a retired American missionary 
from Japan. Materially assisted by a consummate knowledge of the Japanese 
language on the part of this new employee, the Black Chamber was able 
to obtain its first translations of Japanese coded cables.? Furthermore, when 
a major effort along these same lines was continued, successful solutions 
were soon reached in 16 different Japanese codes including several diplomatic 
systems of high classification? These outstanding cryptanalytic feats 
promptly proved to be of great benefit to the nation, particularly in con- 
nection with preparations for the Washington Conference for the Limi- 
tation of Armament which was scheduled to open on 12 November 1921.* 

The key figure in the rapidly developing Army Signal Corps cryptographic 
program during this same period was Mr. William F. Friedman. А real 
veteran of that type of endeavor, he had been one of the original members 
of the select group of civilian cryptographers employed by Mr. George 
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Fabyan at the Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, Ill., in a patriotic move 
to assist the government code and cipher effort during the early days of 
World War I. Later, as a wartime Signal Corps officer, he also came to 
perform a number of responsible cryptologic assignments both within MID 
and the G-2 Section, AEF, France. Following the Armistice, although the 
Signal Corps wanted to grant him a permanent Army commission, he 
failed to pass the required physical examination, so favorable action in 
his case could not be taken. Nevertheless, he was immediately hired on 
an individual contract basis by the Chief Signal Officer for the purpose 
of compiling a badly needed set of new War Department codes. On 16 
November 1921, after he finally had obtained permanent tenure as a War 
Department civilian employee, he received an appointment to become Chief 
Cryptanalyst for the Signal Corps and was placed in direct charge of a 
recently formed Code and Cipher Section, Research and Development 
Division, Office of the Chief Signal Officer.’ 

Mr. Friedman then remained in this important position directly under 
the Chief Signal Officer until 1930. Throughout that extensive period, he 
managed to carry the full weight of the entire departmental code compilation 
load with the help of only one assistant. At the same time, he was also 
personally responsible for preparing the first manual on the general subject 
of cryptanalysis for United States Army use.® 

The main obstacle standing in the way of satisfactory progress for a 
War Department code solution program during these early peacetime years 
was the great difficulty encountered in securing adequate material upon 
which to base an effective code analysis. This chore had been favorably 
accomplished in World War I by concluding confidential agreements with 
commercial telegraph companies and then supplementing material from 
that source with intercepts received from the military radio stations. After 
the Armistice, however, the commercial telegraph companies were naturally 
loath to continue such wartime practices, while the military radio intercept 
stations gradually passed out of existence." To make matters worse, a new 
federal law was passed on 23 February 1927, specifically prohibiting the 
divulgence or interception of radio communications in America under any 
circumstances.’ The net result was that further action along these promising 
lines soon became severely limited. 

Another principal factor serving to handicap Army encoding and decoding 
operations at this time was concerned with the slow and laborious methods 
still needed to perform tasks of that nature in the field, especially when 
compared with the huge technical advances so recently gained in the speed 
of transmitting military messages. Although the Chief Signal Officer had 
duly directed his research facilities to concentrate on developing some sort 
of a machine for executing these twin processes at a much faster rate, 
the only mechanical aid available to military code clerks during the immediate 
postwar period was the M-94 Cipher Device. This device, consisting of 
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a small metal shaft upon which were mounted 25 separately revolvable 
lettered disks, had been "invented" in 1917 by Maj. (later Maj. Gen.) J.O. 
Mauborgne, Chief of the Engineering and Research Division, Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer.? During 1921, in accordance with a series of security 
tests that subsequently turned out to be inconclusive, it was officially adopted 
as standard United States Army equipment.!° 

The continual postwar shortage of funds soon commenced to cripple 
the entire code and cipher effort of the War Department. The Black 
Chamber, for example, was able to receive its full $100,000 appropriation 
only for FY 1920, and the next year this aggregate was cut exactly in 
half.!! In 1929, after that new total had been even further reduced, the 
unsatisfactory financial situation not only caused a noticeable drop in the 
output of the bureau, both as to quantity and quality, but also prevented 
any further progress within the vital fields of cryptanalytic training or 
research.!2 The Black Chamber staff thus gradually dwindled down to six 
persons, and budgetary restrictions began to hamper severely the cryptologic 
operations being conducted under the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
particularly those supporting the development of mechanical aids and radio 
interception.? - 

By early 1929, the Army code and cipher effort had plainly reached 
such an unfavorable state that Maj. O.S. Albright, Signal Corps, the MID 
officer in charge of general staff supervision over it, decided to prepare 
a detailed study on the subject in the hope of bringing the matter more 
forcefully to the attention of his superiors. When completed, this study 
strongly urged that all War Department activities of a sensitive nature, 
including those concerned with code analysis and secret inks, should be 
concentrated without delay under direct supervision of the Chief Signal 
Officer. Major Albright's proposition was readily accepted by Col. Stanley 
H. Ford, the ACofS G-2, and received full concurrences from G-1, G-3, 
G-4, WPD and the Chief Signal Officer. On 5 April 1929, it was formally 
approved by Gen. Charles P. Summerall, the Chief of Staff, and steps were 
` then taken to put the plan into effect just as soon as possible.!^ 

Before much could be accomplished under this altered situation in the 
way of actually completing a transfer of the War Department cryptanalytic 
activities from New York City to Washington, D.C., though, there occurred 
one of the most astonishing events in the entire history of military 
intelligence. During March 1929, with a new national administration 
entering office, Mr. Henry L. Stimson had received an appointment to 
be the Secretary of State. For the first few months of his tenure no bulletins 
from the Black Chamber were presented to him, the idea being to give 
him an opportunity to become sufficiently oriented in his unfamiliar duties 
to appreciate the tremendous import of their priceless content. Early in 
May 1929, when the time seemed ripe for that action, several translations 
of Japanese coded messages were placed upon his desk. His reported reaction 
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to these documents was extremely violent and critical. He not only let 
it be known in no uncertain terms that he regarded the interception of 
foreign governmental communications as comprising a "highly unethical" 
procedure but also directed the State Department to cease at once any 
further activities of such nature.!5 

The inescapable fact that, regardless of any American denial action, 
every other important nation of the world would still continue to intercept 
and try to read all coded communications transmitted by the United States 
government appears to have been completely ignored by Mr. Stimson in 
arriving at this uncalled for decision.!6 Moreover, by placing ethical 
considerations abead of national interest in the matter, he necessarily took 
upon his own shoulders personal responsibility for any subsequent failures 
in the conduct of American foreign policy which might stem from inadequate 
or inaccurate information on the problem at hand. Most fortunately, 
however, both the War and Navy Departments went right ahead to develop 
rewarding programs along these special lines and were thus able to provide 
the nation with that vital source of foreign intelligence for the remainder 
of the peacetime period. There is no telling what might have happened 
if Mr. Stimson's quixotic policy had ever been permitted to spread beyond 
the State Department itself. 

Effective 10 May 1929, all War Department operational functions 
pertaining to cryptography and cryptanalysis were finally brought together 
under the direct supervision of the Chief Signal Officer as planned, including 
those connected with the detection and employment of secret inks.!8 The 
Adjutant General, however, still retained official responsibility for printing, 
storing, issuing and accounting for cryptomaterials. Two months later, a 
Signal Intelligence Service (SIS)!? was formally organized within the Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer, and Mr. Friedman was named to head it. He 
then continued to serve under this same title until August 1935, when 
Maj. Haskell Allison became designated as the first "Officer in Charge" 
of the SIS. Thereafter, a Signal Corps officer was regularly appointed to 
be the chief of that agency.?? 

Employment in the SIS had been offered to the few remaining personnel 
of the Black Chamber, including Mr. Yardley himself?! but it was refused 
in each individual case. The new unit, therefore, remained remarkably free 
to embark upon a series of fresh activities within the communications 
intelligence field without the handicap of any past encumbrances. In this 
same connection, Mr. Friedman personally felt that the true mission of 
the SIS should now be to accomplish a "proper organization and devel- 
opment in peacetime in preparation for operations at maximum efficiency 
іп war."22 

Although extremely hard pressed for sufficient funds to support the 
SIS in the proper performance of its given tasks? Mr. Friedman shortly 
recommended the careful selection of four young civilians for assignment 
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to the agency in order to undergo intensive training in cryptologic work 
under his own personal direction. A special training program of such type 
was first authorized and then stoutly maintained in the face of many obstacles 
by Maj. (later Brig. Gen.) David M. Crawford, Chief of the War Plans 
and Training Division, Office of the Chief Signal Officer.24 His progressive 
policies thus proceeded to pay inestimable dividends to the nation because 
the four men that were originally chosen to participate in this unique 
program all occupied key positions in communications intelligence 
operations during later years, and three of them eventually came to serve 
as divisional chiefs within the departmental security agency itself.25 

During the first several years of its existence, SIS activities were marked 
chiefly by a constant struggle against the ever-growing handicaps of 
budgetary limitations and personnel shortages. As a matter of fact, from 
1930 until the end of FY 1937, Mr. Friedman and his small group of 
assistants were forced to execute their varied duties under a tight budget 
ceiling amounting to only $17,000 per annum. During the next fiscal year, 
though, with disputes and tensions increasing at an alarming rate throughout 
the world,?6 this appropriation was finally raised to $24,360, and the agency 
was authorized to employ a total of 11 civilians. From then on, additional 
funds were more easily obtainable, especially whenever they happened to 
be earmarked for some specific work project.2’ 

The following survey in brief of the major events relating to the 
development of the Army communications intelligence effort from 1930 
through 1940 illustrates the steady progress achieved by the SIS during 
that same period which finally resulted in a series of brilliant successes 
attained shortly before Pearl Harbor: 


1. While no appropriated funds were available from 1930 to 1933 to 
justify the establishment of a regular SIS school, Mr. Friedman did 
manage to present several short courses of instruction in general 
cryptography to a few selected Signal Corps and M.I. Reserve officers. 
He was also able to prepare a series of extension courses for use 
in an expanded ORC training program.2? 

2. In 1931, the Chief Signal Officer adopted a policy of ordering one 
Regular Army officer to duty within his office for the express purpose 
of undertaking "resident study" on cryptographic subjects. First Lt. 
(later Capt.) Mark Rhoades, Signal Согрѕ,29 was the first officer so 
detailed and 1st Lt. (later Maj. Gen.) W. Preston Corderman, Signal 
Corps, the second.3° During July 1934, when it finally became possible 
to organize communications intelligence instruction on a more formal 
basis, a SIS school was officially created. Lieutenant Corderman was 
then designated as instructor for this school, which continued to remain 
in operation until 1941. By that time, a total of nine Regular Army 
officers had been given an intensive course of instruction at the SIS 
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school covering all phases of communications intelligence activities.?! 

3. Only the meager sum of $200 could be suballotted to the SIS from 
Signal Corps funds during FY 1932 for procuring equipment and 
supplies in support of a planned secret ink laboratory. Two years 
later, though, Mr. АЈ. McGrail, a nationally prominent chemist who 
was also an officer in the МІ. Reserve,? was persuaded to devote 
a considerable amount of his personal time to instructing the laboratory 
personnel in secret ink techniques. From this modest start, the SIS 
was then slowly able to develop an up-to-date Laboratory Branch 
that could perform creditably within the difficult secret ink field for 
the rest of the peacetime period.?? 

4. The acquisition of suitable and ample foreign coded material in order 
to satisfy the cryptanalytic requirements of the SIS kept posing a 
critical problem for the Signal Corps authorities to solve. Unfortu- 
nately, the Communications Act of June 19, 1934, which formed the 
Federal Communications Commission;?* failed to relax to any 
appreciable extent the strict prohibitions that were contained in the 
Radio Act of 1927 against intercepting such material within the United 
States. For this reason, several proposals were advanced by the 
responsible military intelligence officials to install a foreign intercept 
station on Chinese territory while United States Army troops were 
still stationed in China. That opportune project was eventually 
abandoned in 1932, though, because of unyielding State Department 
opposition. Nevertheless, from 1930 to 1935, the Signal Corps did 
manage to organize a total of six widely scattered foreign intercept 
stations, located at Fort Monmouth, N.J., Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., Fort Shafter, T.H., Fort McKinley, 
P.L, and Quarry Heights, C.Z. The material secured from these stations 
continued to remain unsatisfactory for War Department cryptanalytical 
purposes, however, as the communications units concerned were 
primarily engaged in training activities under the direction of their 
own local commanders.?? Finally, on 30 March 1938, following ап 
earnest appeal by Colonel McCabe to the Chief of Staff, Gen. Malin 
Craig, the Chief Signal Officer, Maj. Gen. Joseph O. Mauborgne, was 
granted official permission "to maintain and operate in time of peace 
under strictest provisions to insure secrecy, such radio intercept and 
cryptanalytical services as are necessary for training and national 
defense purposes." ?6 This timely decision thus enabled the SIS to 
expand its radio intercept operations considerably and thereby improve 
markedly the results being obtained from that important source of 
foreign intelligence information.*’ 

5. Every year from 1930 to 1934, the announced War Department code 
compilation program had been forced to undergo a sharp downward 
revision because of insufficient personnel to accomplish the indicated 
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tasks. During the latter part of 1933, however, after some “special 

funds" from: P.W.A. sources had unexpectedly become available for 

such use, the Adjutant General decided to establish a more realistic 
peacetime policy on War Department codes and ciphers, as follows: 

a. The Chief Signal Officer to have in his possession ready for 
immediate use, one complete edition of each authorized Confidential 
and Secret code. 

b. Cipher tables and two reserve editions of all codes, with cipher 
tables in printed form, to be held in ready геѕегуе.38 

In this same connection, important security considerations soon caused 

the Chief Signal Officer to recommend that he should hold sole 

responsibility for the publication, storage, distribution and accounting 
of cryptomaterial, instead of sharing these administrative functions 
with the Adjutant General. When this recommendation was approved 
by the Chief of Staff, effective 21 August 1934,39 the Chief Signal 

Officer finally became charged with performing all operational tasks 

bearing upon the departmental communications intelligence effort. 

Two years later, therefore, new Army war planning instructions were 

issued which specified that the SIS would have available on M-Day 

at least two reserve editions, with required cipher tablés, or keys, 
of the following codes: War Department Staff Code, Military 

Intelligence Code, Army Field Code, War Department Confidential 

Code, Division Field Code, Air-Ground Liaison Code, and Alphabets 

for M-138 Cipher Device.“ 

. Lack of adequate funds to press badly needed research and development 

of new communications intelligence equipment was a major handicap 

to the SIS during its early operations. As a matter of fact, electrically 
controlled machines designed to speed up encoding and decoding 

procedures did not present an initial appearance until 25 July 1933, 

when a patent covering an invention of that particular type was filed 

on behalf of Mr. Friedman himself.4! In 1935, though, enough 
additional money was secured to enable the agency to rent several 

IBM machines for assistance in executing its many complex math- 

ematical tasks.42 Two important improvements were also made with 

reference to operating manual cipher devices in the field. The first 
of these was the introduction of the “strip cipher,” a simple contrivance 
consisting of lettered paper strips that could be inserted in a given 
order along grooves fixed on a flat metal container, and the other 
was the adoption for troop use of a hand-operated code converter 
recently developed by the Swedish inventor Boris Hagelin.*? Finally, 
toward the end of the period, notable progress was achieved in con- 
structing an automatic electrical coding and decoding machine which 
gave real promise of satisfying most of the stringent military 
characteristics that had been formulated to guide experiments along 
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such lines. The basic principles involved in this new machine were 
then promptly revealed to the Navy communications authorities, so 
as to insure that this exceedingly valuable piece of military intelligence 
equipment might be standardized between the two services without 
delay.*4 

7. Due to necessarily rigid qualifications of character, loyalty and pro- 
fessional competence, the procurement of suitable personnel for Army 
communications intelligence assignment had always presented serious 
difficulties to the Signal Corps authorities. In 1939, therefore, with 
the War Department commencing to implement a recently approved 
personnel augmentation program, the SIS was granted every possible 
priority in order to facilitate its planned expansion. Also, on 2 
November 1939, when the agency received authority to employ 26 
additional civilians, it was allowed to disregard civil service competitive 
rules in selecting them.45 While these particular vacancies could all 
be successfully filled from the current list of qualified Signal Corps 
Reserve officers and former Signal Corps enlisted men, the only 
practicable means of training the new personnel was through a system 
of strict specialization supplemented by intensive on-the-job training. 
That system did have several disadvantages, but it was still the only 
possible solution to the problem, especially as this first major expansion 
turned out to be merely the forerunner of many more to come. By 
Pearl Harbor time, the total strength of the SIS had thus grown 
to include 331 officers, enlisted men and сіуШапѕ.46 

8. United States Army and Navy discussions in regard to a proposal 
for initiating close cryptanalytic cooperation with the British High 
Command opened during the summer of 1940. After much deliberation, 
it was decided to send two qualified officer representatives from each 
service to London for the express purpose of actively seeking such 
cooperation. This mission departed early in January 1941 and took 
with it two American "Purple" machines,” along with necessary data 
for employing these machines in reading highest level Japanese 
diplomatic traffic and several other valuable cryptomaterials. Positive 
steps were then taken to assure full cooperation between the two 
national services on a continuing basis, so it was not long before 
technical data and communications intelligence results were being 
freely exchanged between them.*8 


In summation, it thus seems clearly evident that the progress of the 
War Department effort within the cryptological field during this peacetime 
period was characterized by three distinctly different situations. For the 
first decade following the conclusion of World War I, many of the principal 
phases of this essential program could be carried on to a limited degree 
only and remained badly scattered from the standpoint of functional re- 
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sponsibility. In 1929, however, after an SIS had been formed to operate 
under direct supervision of the Chief Signal Officer, there was a prompt 
and noticeable improvement in most cases. This promising centralization 
trend received further assistance in 1934, when the Adjutant General was 
relieved of his previous duties in connection with the publications, storage, 
distribution and accounting for cryptomaterials, and these duties were also 
given to the Chief Signal Officer. Finally, by late 1939, the SIS was able 
to execute a successful expansion in all of its functional categories. Right 
before Pearl Harbor, therefore, the communications intelligence effort of 
the War Department was actually in much better condition than several 
other important military intelligence activities and was plainly in a favorable 
position to contribute materially to the cause of national defense. 
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Chapter УШ 
Mobilization Planning 


One of the major responsibilities devolving upon the ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
during this peacetime period was to devise appropriate procedures for the 
emergency expansion of MID within the framework of a more compre- 
hensive War Department mobilization plan. As a corollary to this, he was 
further charged with accomplishing required general staff supervision and 
review over all Corps Area and Department intelligence mobilization plans. 
Although these mobilization planning activities were often considered to 
be separate and distinct from those concerned with military intelligence 
contributions to the various defense plans under concurrent development 
in the War Plans Division, actually the two functions were very closely 
interrelated. 

The War Department had been called upon to prepare a series of 
manpower studies in case of a general mobilization right after the passage 
of the National Defense Act of 1920. It was not until 11 December 1922, 
however, when General Pershing himself evinced a strong personal interest 
in the matter, that the development of "mobilization plans" became of 
cardinal interest to the entire WDGS. At this same time, the accepted 
scope of the military term "mobilization" was notably broadened to include 
not only the procurement of necessary manpower for the Army but also 
the "shelter, supply, and training required by such manpower."! 

G-2 responsibilities in connection with mobilization planning differed 
considerably from those of the other general staff divisions. For example, 
while the speed and extent of a military mobilization within the United 
States would normally be controlled largely by economic and logistic 
considerations, the rate of mobilization needed to support any specific war 
plan could only be derived from an estimate of enemy capabilities, pre- 
sumably made by military intelligence experts. Furthermore, for plans con- 
templating the use of Army elements in domestic disturbances, such as 
an Emergency Plan White, a full-scale American troop mobilization might 
not be indicated, but a major military intelligence and counterintelligence 
effort most certainly would. 
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Regardless of possible future confusions in the matter, the ACofS G- 
2, WDGS, proceeded to prepare an initial G-2 Appendix for the "War 
Department Mobilization Plan, 1923.”2 This was shortly followed by a 
more detailed "Plan for Expansion and Operation of MID, G-2, Under 
War Department Mobilization Plan." The Corps Area and Department 
ACofS G-2's were also promptly directed to prepare similar appendixes 
for their own mobilization plans. Numerous questions shortly arose, though, 
regarding the range of material that should be included within these 
subordinate appendixes, as well as about some of the actual wording utilized 
therein.4 Most of these difficulties appear to have been gradually cleared 
up in a satisfactory manner, except for the vexing problem of delineation 
of authority between the G-2 and G-3 officials with reference to intelligence 
training, a problem that "continued to plague all concerned.”> 

The "War Department Mobilization Plan, 1923" had been developed 
mainly under general staff supervision provided by the War Plans Division. 
A subsequent "War Department General Mobilization Plan (WDGMP), 
1924," however, was evolved more through the activities of a representative 
Mobilization Committee functioning under the direction of the ACofS G- 
3, WDGS.$ There was another significant difference between these two 
plans, as follows: 

The 1923 Mobilization Plan was based on Special War Plan Blue, the 
primary purpose of which was to estimate the troops initially required to 
meet a situation involving the maximum effort. The 1924 General Mobil- 
ization Plan, on the other hand, is not based on any specific war plan but 
is intended only to provide sufficient forces to form a sound and ample 
basis for any war plan.’ 

Thus, the basic conflict between the requirements of a full-scale military 
mobilization and those of the various war plans under concurrent 
development within the War Plans Division was plainly brought to the 
fore at an early date. The new "general mobilization" concept, as set forth 
in the 1924 WDGMP, not only served to reduce the existing Special War 
Plan Blue to a rather anomalous "position in readiness" but also promised 
to eliminate any further need for the preparation of Corps Area or Frontier 
Defense Projects.5 Besides, it had already become increasingly clear to most 
of the higher military authorities that "a general mobilization plan prepared 
on the basis of a specific war plan will not fit any other war plan and 
one cannot foresee with sufficient certainty the specific emergency that 
may arise.” These same authorities, though, were not yet quite ready to 
agree to a complete divorcement of mobilization and war planning, so 
the ACofS G-3, WDGS, was ordered to continue the development of the 
WDGMP while initiating work on a "Supplemental Mobilization Plan- 
Blue" which would envision the immediate commitment of the Regular 
Army to a combat situation.!0 
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From the MID viewpoint, this new decision meant chiefly that no estimate 
of enemy capabilities would now be needed to assist in the preparation 
of mobilization plans but merely a G-2 Appendix covering the prompt 
and rapid expansion of Army intelligence activities in the event of a national 
emergency. The ACofS G-2, WDGS, Col. James H. Reeves, on 12 May 
1925 thus recommended to the ACofS G-2, WDGS, that the 1924 WDGMP 
should be revised to give only very general instructions to the commanders 
immediately subordinate to the War Department for guidance in preparing 
their own intelligence mobilization plans, as follows: 


a. Appendix G-2 will contain instructions for the inauguration or 
expansion of the activities of military intelligence necessary to meet 
the requirements of mobilization. 

b. The establishment of an effective system of counterespionage on M- 
day is essential to the purpose of the mobilization plan. 

c. The War Department policy with reference to the establishment of 
a national system of censorship will be based upon conditions existing 
at the time of mobilization.! 


This changed departmental concept that mobilization planning should 
be considered as a separate and distinct problem from concurrent war 
planning did not meet with the full approval of Colonel Reeves. In May 
1925, therefore, he forwarded a lengthy memorandum on the subject to 
the ACofS G-3, WDGS, which presented the following principal conclusion: 

G-2 believes the formulation of any War Plan should be preceded by a 
general estimate of the situation in which the information of the enemy 

is furnished by G-2 and of our own troops mainly by G-3, this latter factor 

to include our maximum rate of mobilization. Thus, any War Plan in which 

this general estimate of the situation has not been checked carefully before 

a decision is reached may turn out to be an unworkable War Plan, especially 

if it calls for troops in excess of the rate by which they can be provided. 

There is no available evidence to the effect that this sage observation, 
based directly upon Command and General Staff School doctrine, ever altered 
in any conclusive manner the newly adopted policy of developing the 
WDGMP and individual War Plans on an independent basis. The 
departmental military intelligence agency still continued to furnish the War 
Plans Division with some of its regular publications and specific intelligence 
estimates when requested, but the war planners themselves now felt 
completely free to accomplish their own evaluation of whatever foreign 
information they might happen to receive from MID or any other outside 
source.!3 The result was that a marked functional duplication soon grew 
up between these two general staff divisions relative to military intelligence 
production. This dangerous duplication was also helped along by a provision 
in the current AR 10-15, which stipulated that the War Plans Division 
should be prepared to furnish the nucleus for a field GHQ їп case of 
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any large-scale military mobilization. A plan of such nature had first been 
accepted as part of the War Department reorganization in 1921!^ and 
was then later reaffirmed through a formal mobilization directive issued 
to the Army by the Chief of Staff, effective 6 February 1933.15 

Consequently, for several years during the peacetime period, there was 
another military intelligence staff agency besides MID actually functioning 
within the WDGS. Forming an integral part of the War Plans Division, 
it was officially designated as G-2, WPD. The officers of this latter section 
not only felt fully qualified to evaluate any enemy situation connected with 
their assigned planning duties but also even maintained direct liaison in 
intelligence matters with both the Navy and State Departments to help 
them perform that particular task. While MID might still be called upon 
now and then to provide the War Plans Division with an estimate of 
the enemy situation for use in developing some individual war plan, primary 
responsibility for drawing final conclusions therefrom rested solely with 
G-2, WPD.!6 

In reality, the more unfavorable aspects of this dual intelligence system 
soon became dulled under the impact of an ever-growing shortage of 
qualified officers for assignment on general staff duty. Army regulations 
thus eventually had to be changed so as to authorize GHQ mobilization 
assignments from WDGS divisions other than the War Plans Division." 
For the time being, though, MID mobilization planning activities continued 
to remain generally restricted to a further refinement of the G-2 Annex 
for the WDGMP and the execution of general staff supervision over 
corresponding intelligence appendixes prepared in the field. Also, because 
the current AR 120-10 had established only broad principles to govern 
the operation of the WDGMP, there was an indicated need for 
supplementary instructions covering the numerous policies and procedures 
which were peculiar to military intelligence alone. During October 1930, 
therefore, MID found it desirable to issue a special mobilization regulation 
for military intelligence that discussed the following subjects in full detail: 


Classification of duties 

War Department functions 
Functions of other agencies 
Liaison with other governmental agencies 
Commissioned personnel 
Political and economic measures 
Combat intelligence 

Negative intelligence 

Public relations 

Censorship 

Communications 

Geographic!8 
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The earlier decision that mobilization planning should be developed on 
an entirely independent basis from war planning was under constant attack 
within the War Department.!? During February 1929, for example, the 
ACofS G-1, WDGS, had submitted an exhaustive study to the Chief of 
Staff which dealt with the question of "what extent shall the War 
Department General Staff expand initially in the event of a general 
mobilization?" It merely recommended, however, that each division of the 
WDGS ought to "keep in mind that the initial expansion should be limited 
to essential needs."? Although this recommendation was later adopted 
as an official policy statement, it failed to furnish the G-2 authorities with 
any worthwhile assistance in solving their difficult mobilization planning 
problems. Because the size and scope of military intelligence operations 
contemplated under the latest (1928) WDGMP still remained directly 
dependent upon the degree of the national emergency, and this could vary 
extensively within wide limits, it was impracticable for the ACofS G-2, 
WDGS, to plan firmly for all major eventualities.2! On the other hand, 
the ACofS G-3, WDGS, kept right on making fixed personnel allotments 
to MID for intelligence expansion in accordance with the WDGMP, 
regardless of any deviations in such requirements occasioned by possible 
differences in the emergency conditions.22 The ACofS G-2, WDGS, along 
with the other Assistant Chiefs of Staff, had also recently received 
instructions from the Secretary of War to maintain and submit to him 
annually a confidential "blotter" naming each Reserve, National Guard 
and Regular Army (Retired) officer selected to fill any key personnel vacancy 
in case of a major mobilization.?? 
` The need to possess a higher degree of flexibility for mobilization planning 
than could be attained under the WDGMP was not confined just to the 
military intelligence authorities and soon became generally recognized 
throughout the War Department. In November 19233, therefore, another 
concerted attempt was made to achieve a more effective coordination 
between the WDGMP and the individual war plans being developed by 
the War Plans Division. The chief result of that effort was the establishment 
of a system of priorities for the different war plans in line with their 
specific mobilization requirements but without disturbing their independent 
status.24 This change also demanded a thorough revision of the Military 
Intelligence Mobilization Regulations 2-1, especially with reference to 
modifying the instructions for the commanders of overseas departments 
where mobilization conditions would be quite different from those encoun- 
tered within the continental Corps Areas.?5 

In December 1926, the Chief of Staff, Gen. Malin Craig, finally reached 
a considered conclusion that the WDGMP was neither sufficiently realistic 
nor suitable to satisfy the most probable requirements of national defense 
under the existing world conditions. He thus directed the WDGS to prepare 
a new Protective Mobilization Plan (PMP) in place of it.26 This PMP 
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contemplated the orderly mobilization of an Initial Protective Force (IPF), 
composed of such military units as might be needed during the execution 
of the concentration phase of any particular "Army Strategical Plan," 
followed by a systematic expansion of that force through successive 
augmentations in order to meet the actual emergency.?’ Additionally, insofar 
as they might be appropriate, the detailed instructions and procedures given 
in the supplanted WDGMP would still remain applicable. The adoption 
of this new mobilization concept naturally soon caused another complete 
revision of the Military Intelligence Mobilization Regulations 2-1. 

Mobilization planning along these particular lines then continued in MID 
right up to the end of the peacetime period and comprised one of the 
most important work tasks allocated to the Plans and Training Branch. 
A more practical intelligence annex for the PMP was promptly developed, 
which envisioned a gradual expansion from original strength until the 
total requirements of any emergency could be properly met, while the 
entire mobilization assignment list was also carefully redrawn. The plan 
now was to maintain a list of qualified intelligence personnel who would 
be brought into MID at specified intervals or called upon to staff principal 
subordinate commands if and when the need for them arose. Accordingly, 
in September 1941, shortly after the original "nucleus of GHQ”? was 
reorganized to function with a full general staff? Col. (later Brig. Gen.) 
Paul M. Robinett was designated to become the ACofS G-2, GHQ.?! 

With the advent of more effective coordination between mobilization 
and war planning in the War Department, there was also a decided 
resurgence of MID activity in contributing to the development of the various 
"color plans" which were under preparation within the War Plans 
Division.32 From 1937 through 1939, the two most important of these 
strategic war plans were usually felt to be Plan ORANGE (Japan) and 
Plan GREEN (Mexico). The departmental military intelligence agency thus 
started right away to prepare up-to-date estimates of the situation and 
comprehensive intelligence annexes for both of them.?? By early 1940, 
however, when it was plainly evident that these traditional war plans had 
become obsolete, they were replaced by a series of RAINBOW plans resting 
upon more realistic assumptions in light of the actual international 
conditions. Accordingly, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, promptly notified the 
Chief of the War Plans Division that MID stood ready to undertake the 
preparation of an intelligence annex for RAINBOW 135 just "as soon as 
the basic plan has been established." From then on until 7 December 1941, 
MID continued to participate regularly in the rapid development of this 
new series of war plans.36 

The surprise Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor, therefore, found the United 
States Army in a much better position to perform its precipitate wartime 
expansion than could ever have been expected under the ‘general 
mobilization plans that were available during the early part of the peacetime 
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period. Аз a matter of fact, MID was already well on the way by that 
historic date toward completing an extensive expansion program it had 
initiated shortly after the President's proclamation of a limited national 
emergency on 8 September 1939. The progressive scope of that program 
can be readily determined from the following table, which presents the 
authorized strength of MID during the last three years of the peacetime 
period broken down into three main personnel categories: 


1939 1940 1941 


Officers 20 28 200 

Enlisted Men 3 3 — 

Civilians 46 49 648 
Total 69 80 84837 


In addition to helping to execute this large-scale prewar expansion 
program, the most significant aspect of the various mobilization activities 
performed by MID during the peacetime period would seem to lie in the 
fact that, despite many trials and tribulations, it was finally able to regain 
an active role in Army war planning. With early misguided attempts to 
divorce war planning from mobilization planning and to concentrate the 
conduct of each of these functions within a single staff division having 
patently failed, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, soon resumed his basic responsibility 
for furnishing expert evaluations to the other staff divisions on all enemy 
or potential enemy situations. Any permanent weakening of this funda- 
mental military intelligence mission would have constituted a serious de- 
parture from accepted functional assignments within the WDGS and could 
even have jeopardized the future conduct of the entire departmental mili- 
tary intelligence effort. 
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Chapter IX 
Public Relations 


While most of the major functional activities of MID were shrinking 
during the peacetime period, one particular activity kept right on gaining 
both in point of size and comparative importance. This activity was mainly 
concerned with the release of War Department information to the public, 
but it also included other numerous and sundry matters ordinarily associated 
with the broad term of "public relations." 

Historically, the "service of information" and its eventual successor, the 
"intelligence staff section," had always been charged with the conduct of 
required supervision over the release of military information to the public. 
Full responsibility for performing that particular function had thus been 
readily accepted by the Director of Military Intelligence at the start of 
World War I. Due to the early establishment of a civilian-controlled National 
Committee on Public Information, though, the total departmental mission 
could then be successfully accomplished by a relatively small group of per- 
sonnel operating within the Negative Branch of MID plus a press release 
officer assigned to the Office of the Secretary of War. In France, on the 
other hand, the ACofS G-2, GHQ, continued to remain in direct charge 
of the entire AEF public relations effort throughout the war. No material 
change took place in any of these wartime arrangements immediately fol- 
lowing the Armistice, as the American Army of Occupation in Germany 
chose to adopt all previous AEF procedures on the subject, and the War 
Department soon became so completely engrossed in solving its difficult 
demobilization problems that it did not develop any great interest in public 
relations matters. 

These early postwar conditions were promptly altered, however, by the 
passage of the National Defense Act of 1920 and appointment, on 1 July 
1921, of General Pershing to be the Chief of Staff. There was now not 
only a new United States Army concept to introduce to the American 
public but also a former AEF commander at the helm who was accustomed 
to having his own ACofS G-2 supervise that type of work for him. From 
then on, the growth of the public information element in MID was 
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understandably both rapid and significant. 

The first appearance of an individual element specifically called upon 
to perform public relations duties within the departmental military 
intelligence agency occurred on 5 September 1921, when a small "Press 
Relations" group was organized to operate directly under the MID Executive 
Officer.! One month later, this same group received an official directive 
to assume the special task of writing the annual reports of the Secretary 
of War and Chief of Staff. On 16 February 1922, it was formed into a 
separate section and designated M.I. 3 (Press Relations), but in August 
1926, it was renamed the Press Branch? 

During the early formative period of this public relations element, its 
assigned functional responsibilities remained notably vague. For necessary 
guidance there was only a departmental policy statement and an AGO 
letter, both dated 14 October 1921, which charged the Press Relations 
Section of MID with "acting as a point of contact between the War 
Department and the Press, and the giving of technical advice to the other 
branches on questions of publicity.”3 Similarly, the current "Handbook for 
the War Department General Staff” merely described the duties of that 
section in the following general terms: 

This section is the central coordinating agency of the War Department 
with regard to publicity. Through the press it attempts to inform the public 
what the Army is for, what it is trying to do and its problems. It publishes 
a weekly press review and maintains a clipping service. It plans for wartime 
censorship, propaganda; the handling of war correspondents, and for visitors' 
bureau.^ 
Despite this distinct lack of any fitting directive for M.I. 3, the MID 

public relations effort proceeded to grow at a very rapid rate, dnd the 
section was soon called upon to supervise a most comprehensive publicity 
program. Early in 1925, therefore, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, decided to send 
his key press relations officers out on a series of inspection visits to the 
nine Corps Area Headquarters in order to determine the efficacy of the 
publicity methods being used therein. As a result, he was shortly able to 
submit a critical report on the subject to the Chief of Staff which listed 
the following principal deficiencies that had been observed in public relations 
operations within the field: 


1. The general practice was to turn publicity over to junior officers. 

2. In no Corps Area was any staff officer performing duties analogous 
to those of a "publicity counsel." 

3, In most instances, Corps Area news was treated as local in character 
and confined in scope only to newspapers of the larger cities. 

4. There was a decided absence of proper coordination, not only among 
the publicity agencies throughout the field but also between the re- 
spective Corps Area Headquarters and the War Department.5 
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It was during this same period that Mr. Dwight F. Davis, the Secretary 
of War, came to regard the Army publicity program, particularly its phases 
emphasizing the nonmilitary functions of the War Department, as an 
essential adjunct to his determined campaign aimed at preventing further 
reductions in military appropriations. On 5 September 1928, therefore, 
he personally requested the Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. (later Gen.) Charles 
P. Summerall, to have a complete survey made of existing "press relations" 
with a view to "achieving possible improvements in their actual 
performance."? This investigation brought out that considerable progress 
had already been made in clarifying publicity responsibilities for all command 
echelons through a recent revision of an AR 600-700 and the issuance 
of a new pamphlet, entitled "News and the Army," which was intended 
to serve as a basis for public relations instruction within the service schools. 
Nevertheless, it was felt that the current scope and work of the Press 
Branch could be measurably improved by the adoption of a specific "defense 
plea," greater use of “feature material and closer cooperation with 
supporting civilian agencies. To help accomplish these tasks, the MID press 
officials then asked for more office space and an increase of one officer 
and one clerk in the branch's authorized strength of five officers and five 
civilian employees.5 After both of those requests had been duly granted, 
the Press Branch, effective 4 April 1929, was officially designated by the 
Chief of Staff as the "Public Relations Branch of MID" but directed to 
function in that capacity for the entire War Department? 

The public relations element of MID had undergone a remarkable 
functional growth during its first nine years of existence. This fact became 
apparent when, on 26 August 1930, the new Public Relations Branch 
reported that it was currently engaged in performing the following op- 
erational tasks: 


Maintenance of press contacts, both military and civilian. 
Preparation of War Department news releases. 
Contacts with Branch Information Officers. 
Pictorial news contacts. 

Liaison with Corps Area G-2s. 

Feature news releases. 

War Department and Corps Area news distribution. 
Secretary of War press conference. 

Preparation of speeches and special statements. 
Composition of press reviews and annual reports. 
Contribution to various war plans. 

Contribution to Army correspondence courses. 
Maintenance of War Department clipping bureau. 
Preparation of general officer biographies. 
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Liaison with military pay committee. 
General correspondence pertaining to public relations matters.!? 


This marked increase in MID public relations functions, though, had 
not met with the unqualified approval of all the military intelligence officials 
concerned. While most of them stood ready to admit there was a distinct 
need for a favorable departmental effort along such lines, it was also clearly 
evident that many of the publicity activities were diverting a sizable number 
of scarce personnel from other more essential intelligence duties. Besides, 
publicity-conscious commanders in the field had already displayed an 
alarming tendency to utilize their public relations means in furthering their 
own individual interests, rather than to concentrate them on the 
achievements of assigned publicity objectives. А number of the key 
departmental intelligence authorities were thus inclined to favor some sort 
of an arrangement whereby MID could manage to lose the operational 
features of its public relations program but still retain full control of all 
the policy matters pertaining thereto.!! 

In line with this mounting trend toward an eventual curtailment of MID 
public relations activities, Col. Alfred T. Smith, upon the conclusion of 
his tour of duty as the ACofS G-2, WDGS, in April 1933, proudly reported 
to the Chief of Staff that he had been able to reduce the total number 
of officers assigned to the Public Relations Branch from seven to two.!2 
Likewise, the following year, the Deputy Chief of Staff was persuaded to 
direct all the chiefs of arms and services to designate a special officer, 
operating under their personal supervision and maintaining close contact 
with the press unit of MID, for the specific purpose of taking adequate 
"measures for the portrayal to the public of the work and accomplishments" 
of their respective agencies.!? 

Although these attempts to limit MID participation in operational public 
relations matters did meet with some degree of success within the War 
Department itself, this did not prove to be the case for the field. Apparently 
the bulk of the personnel assigned to G-2 and S-2 sections throughout 
the Army were already so deeply committed to public relations work, at 
the expense of military intelligence activities, that the system was almost 
irrevocable. It had even become habitual for many of the field commanders 
to select officers for responsible G-2 or S-2 positions mainly on the basis 
of their public relations qualifications, rather than because of any previous 
military intelligence experience or potential ability along such lines. That 
particular practice was especially objectionable to the MID officials, since 
the traits of character normally associated with the successful conduct of 
public relations were felt to be directly opposite to those considered desirable 
in a good counterintelligence officer. 

One forward step, designed to achieve better coordination of effort in 
planning a wartime military public relations organization, occurred on 19 
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December 1936, when the Secretary of War and Secretary of Navy joined 
together in authorizing the formation of a Special Army and Navy Public 
Relations Committee composed of two MID officers plus two officers from 
the Naval Intelligence Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
This committee was then directed "to study the subject of joint plans for 
public relations administration and to submit for consideration by the Joint 
Board": 


a. The outline of a joint plan for a Public Relations Administration 
for use in any national emergency. 

b. A brief of the plan for incorporation in Appendix IV of the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan. 

c. Pertinent recommendations relative to the composition of a continuing 
Joint Army and Navy Public Relations Committee! to prepare 
complete joint plans for Public Relations Administration and keep 
such plans up-to-date. 


The Special Army and Navy Public Relations Committee completed its 
given tasks on 11 August 1937 and, a week later, was formally discharged.!6 
Based upon one of its principal recommendations, a permanent joint 
committee of similar nature was then appointed, effective 22 September 
1937. This new committee included a total of four War Department 
representatives, with two of them still to come from MID." Besides 
continuing the further development of a joint plan for a "Public Relations 
Administration" in case of war, the permanent Army and Navy Public 
Relations Committee was also charged with preparing a companion plan 
for the establishment of communications censorship under corresponding 
conditions.!? 

At the end of FY 1938, the three officers currently assigned to the Public 
Relations Branch of MID were found to be performing the following duties: 


1. Branch Chief— 

General office supervision. 

Contacts with press representatives and patriotic societies. 

Consultation with and research for speakers on military subjects. 

Liaison with information officers of Arms and Services, GHQ Air 
Force and Corps Area Headquarters. 

White House press conferences. 

Special interviews with writers of articles or surveys relating to 
national defense. 

Regular interviews on existing military situation in Far East and 
Spain. 

Preparation of staff studies covering publicity policies. 

Publicity on special Army activities such as maneuvers. 
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2. Press Section Officer— 
Normal press contacts. 
Preparation of regular news releases. 
Arranging interviews between War Department officials and press 
representatives. 
Supervision of news photography. 
Release of Signal and Air Corps photographs. 
Review and clearance of manuscripts concerning Army topics 
written by Army officers and certain civilians. 
3. Public Relations Officer— 
Preparation of speeches and special articles for the Secretary of 
War and Chief of Staff. | 
Preparation of Annual Report of the Secretary of War. 
News clipping service. 
Preparation of formal messages by the President and Secretary of 
War. 
Answers to inquiries regarding public relations. 
Preparation of biographies. 
Membership on War Department Motion Picture Review Board.!9 


By now it had become completely apparent to all concerned that the 
public relations element of MID was executing a large number of operational 
functions which had little or no direct bearing upon military intelligence. 
Early in 1940, therefore, when Brig. Gen. Sherman Miles was appointed 
Acting ACofS G-2, WDGS, he promptly expressed an official desire to 
have MID relieved of its operational public relations responsibilities but 
to continue to retain control of all planning and policy determinations 
connected therewith.2° As usual, though, it turned out to be practically 
impossible to effect any satisfactory separation of policy and planning 
functions from those which involved actual operations. So, since he also 
did not wish to compromise the basic G-2 mission for safeguarding military 
information, the situation was deliberately permitted to drift. There were 
certain key individuals within the War Department, however, who still 
remained strongly in favor of detaching the entire public relations function 
from MID and placing it directly under either the Secretary of War or 
the Chief of Staff?! 

One possible satisfactory solution to this complex problem seemed to 
lie in transferring the whole MID Public Relations Branch to the Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff, but keeping a G-2 representative assigned 
to it in order to act as a military censor. General Miles' next proposal 
in the matter followed along these particular lines and was approved by 
the Chief of Staff on 19 July 1940.22 A War Department press memorandum 
was thus issued soon afterwards, announcing the creation of a Public 
Relations Branch, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff.23 The new agency 
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was then instructed not only to take over all current public relations activities 
but also to conduct "necessary planning for publicity in time of war." At 
the same time, MID was relieved of any future responsibility for the 
"safeguarding of military information insofar as the material given out 
by the Public Relations Branch is concerned, except in cases submitted 
by that Branch to that Division for coordination." ? 

This particular solution to the problem failed to satisfy Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson, who had been observing departmental public relations activities 
very closely ever since his appointment to the Secretary of War post in 
July 1940. On 11 February 1941, therefore, he decided to take personal 
action in the matter and ordered the formation of a single Bureau of Public 
Relations (BPR) within the War Department to operate as part of his 
own office. Additionally, "all agencies of the War Department dealing in 
public relations or related matters" were placed under the direct supervision 
of this centralized bureau, and Maj. Gen. (later Lt. Gen.) Robert C. 
Richardson was designated to become the first BPR chief.?5 

Coincident with these important changes in the status of the departmental 
public relations agency, there was also a growing interest in the closely 
related subject of propaganda, particularly with reference to the Western 
Hemisphere. This stemmed naturally from the fact that President Roosevelt 
had seen fit to reemphasize the “Good Neighbor Policy” for that area 
in a well-publicized speech given at Chautauqua, N.Y., on 14 August 1936.26 
Accordingly, during June 1940, after MID had received several reliable 
intelligence reports to the effect that the Axis powers were intensifying 
their vigorous propaganda campaign against the United States throughout 
Latin America, the Chief of Staff requested the ACofS G-2 “to prepare 
an estimate on the possible activities of the Axis powers in this Hemisphere, 
showing various lines of action, etc.”27 

In compliance with this directive, MID proceeded to prepare two detailed 
studies of that nature which were submitted successively to the Chief of 
Staff, the first on 2 July 1940 and the second on 1 November 1940. Among 
the principal conclusions reached in both of these studies was that it would 
be essential for the United States to undertake without further delay “the 
exposure and combatting of any Axis arguments for conciliation based 
on Axis fair intentions and an unarmed Western Hemisphere.”28 It was 
also pointed out that the Chief of the Plans and Training Branch of MID 
had recently started to prepare a confidential field manual for the Army 
covering the general subject of propaganda.?9 

Early in 1941, Mr. John J. McCloy, the Assistant Secretary of War, began 
to take a personal interest in the twin subjects of military propaganda 
and military psychology. As a result, he expressed a wish to have the 
ACofS С-2, WDGS, organize a small group of carefully selected officers 
to“... study the psychology of our own people and forces, of those neutral 
countries, and of hostile or enemy-controlled countries; to determine the 
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effect of propaganda ог of proposed operations on that psychology.”3° A 
Special Study Group along such lines was thus organized in MID, effective 
25 June 1941. At first the group consisted only of Lt. Col. (later Col.) 
Percy G. Black, former Assistant Military Attache in Berlin, but on 2 August 
1941, permission was obtained from the Secretary of War to place six 
Reserve officers who were considered to be expert psychologists on active 
duty in the SSG and also to procure a total of 11 civilian employees for 
assignment to it. Moreover, seven of the spaces reserved for these civilian 
personnel were to carry professional Civil Service ratings.?! The new MID 
unit then became actively engaged in planning and coordinating with other 
governmental agencies occupied within this same field several months before 
Pearl НагЬог.3? 

When the BPR was initially formed as part of the Office of the Secretary 
of War during February 1941, departmental public relations activities were 
in an utter state of confusion. A hastily conceived and inadequately planned 
meeting in Washington, D.C., of all Army public relations officers throughout 
the United States was markedly unproductive, while BPR coordination with 
both MID and G-2 GHQ?? remained practically non-existent. This lack 
of coordination soon became especially embarrassing because BPR- 
sponsored correspondents and news photographers kept dropping in 
unannounced and without appropriate security clearances at the recently 
acquired American overseas bases which were now operating under GHQ 
control. 

General Richardson, the BPR Director, believed that his agency should 
merely enunciate broad policies so as to furnish necessary guidance for 
the field commanders, and these field commanders ought to then utilize 
their own intelligence personnel for the actual conduct of public relations 
duties.34 The ACofS G-2, WDGS, on the other hand, was not only strongly 
opposed to this idea but also felt that it would be highly improper for 
the BPR authorities to issue orders directly to any military intelligence 
officers in the field. He recommended the adoption, therefore, of an official 
policy statement to the effect that public relations was no longer a proper 
military intelligence function and should be executed in the future at all 
echelons of command by personnel other than those assigned to G-2 or 
S-2 sections.35 | 

А representative committee eventually had to be appointed, consisting 
of two officers from the BPR and two officers from MID, in an attempt 
to resolve the many controversial questions still existing within the War 
Department on public relations matters. This committee did manage to 
reach a more or less satisfactory agreement in all cases except the main 
problem of what personnel should perform public relations duties in the 
field, which was finally referred to higher authority for formal decision. 

Even though no firm decision could be obtained regarding these public 
relations responsibilities in the field prior to the sudden outbreak of World 
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War П, there was a distinct improvement in departmental public relations 
performance and coordination during the last few remaining months of 
the peacetime period. This development may be credited chiefly to Brig. 
Gen. Alexander D. Surles, who became Director of the BPR, effective 5 
August 1941. General Surles was both well qualified for and fully experienced 
in this type of work, having previously served as head of the MID Public 
Relations Branch and on the permanent Joint (Army-Navy) Public 
Relations Committee.37 

By the time of Pearl Harbor, the departmental military intelligence agency 
had thus succeeded in shedding most of its public relations duties. Still 
remaining badly unsettled, however, was the critical problem of accom- 
plishing an effective separation of public relations activities from the basic 
military intelligence mission in the field. Likewise, the important question 
of the exact relationship that should exist between the military intelligence 
and public relations functions with reference to the security of military 
information had not yet been suitably defined. Since the G-2 officials 
normally tended to adopt a negative attitude toward the release of military 
information to the public, and the public relations officials naturally wished 
to take a more liberal position on that same subject, this problem seemed 
certain to promise further dispute.38 One point, though, had now become 
fully evident to all concerned—the United States Army could no longer 
afford to ignore or minimize in any manner the tremendous impact of 
public relations on its future progress, during either peace or war. 
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Chapter X 
Training Matters 


Except for the early establishment and favorable maintenance of a 
remarkably successful military school system, training in the United States 
Army during the greater part of this peacetime period could be carried 
out only on a very restricted basis. Troop elements located within the 
continental limits of the United States were badly understrength and 
scattered, while funds to support the conduct of appropriate field exercises 
or maneuvers remained practically nonexistent. The units stationed overseas 
.were slightly better off in these respects, but, with the differences being 
largely comparative, they too were subject to most of the same training 
obstacles as the troops back home. 

Military intelligence training suffered both from these universal handicaps 
and its own special problems. In addition to the persistent personnel and 
fund shortages, it had to cope with inherent difficulties in simulating realistic 
combat intelligence conditions during field exercises plus the fact that 
responsibilities for general staff supervision over intelligence training 
throughout the Army were inadequately defined. Having the G-2's and 
S-2's deeply involved in press and public relations activities also impeded 
the satisfactory progress of intelligence training because there was seldom 
enough personnel available to satisfy all the functional requirements, and 
many of the public relations experts were neither particularly interested 
in nor properly qualified to supervise training of that nature. 

Early in 1920, based upon the results of an opinion survey taken among 
officers who had been intimately concerned with military intelligence 
operations in World War I, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, directed the formation 
of a Troop Subsection within the MID Collection Section (M.I. 5).! Although 
the strength of this new subsection was supposed to be "maintained on 
a relatively small basis" only, it was promptly given a wide variety of 
important tasks to perform, as follows: 

The Troop Sub-Section is charged with the tactical and troop G-2 aspects 
of MID and will perform the following specific duties: 

(A) Preparation of instructions for intelligence work with troops and 

methods to be used in intelligence instruction in the Army. 
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(B) Preparation of tables of organization and revision of general orders, 
insofar as they affect troop intelligence work. 

(C) Consideration of questions pertaining to devices connected with troop 
intelligence work. 

(D) Consideration of the subject of obtaining tactical information through 
the Artillery Information Service. 

(E) General subject of air intelligence work. 

(F) General subject of aerial photographic interpretation. 

(G) Consideration of needs for special tactical manuals, handbooks, maps, 
etc., for use in intelligence training. 

(H) Consideration of the subject of "false information" and methods 
by which it should be used. 

(I) Proper utilization of trained intelligence personnel now in the army 
and civil life. 

(K) Maintenance of liaison with any American GHQ which might be 
established. 

(L) Study of foreign intelligence systems.? 


The effective accomplishment of such a broad mission plainly called 
for allocating a sizable group of carefuily selected personnel to the new 
Troop Subsection of M.I. 5, but initially only one officer and two civilian 
clerks could be made available to it.? On 16 February 1922, however, when 
the subsection was redesignated as the MID Training Section (МІ. 4), 
its authorized strength was increased by an additional officer.? Nevertheless, 
at the end of FY 1923, Maj. P. Н. Bagby, the Chief of М1. 4, had to 
report officially that "nothing in the way of supervision of combat intel- 
ligence training in the Army has been accomplished." He also asked for 
the immediate assignment of another officer to the section, in order to 
start the "early preparation and subsequent conduct of correspondence 
courses for M.I. Reserve Officers." 6 Representing an obviously valid need, 
this request was duly granted. 

Despite these personnel problems, M.I. 4 was soon able to achieve a 
gratifying amount of worthwhile progress. Since no central military 
intelligence school had been permitted in the postwar Army, a determined 
campaign was opened to insure that appropriate military intelligence 
subjects were emphasized during the courses being presented at the various 
service schools. Likewise, with the current War Department Mobilization 
Plan requiring each Corps Area and Department Commander to organize 
a local intelligence school without delay in the event of a general 
mobilization, MID strongly urged that these schools should operate under 
a standard training outline prepared by M.I. 4. The expressed hope was 
that such coordination might help to provide the large number of combat 
intelligence officers who would be needed in any future emergency. Most 
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of the Corps Areas and Departments, therefore, did agree to adopt this 
MID policy recommendation.’ 

During 1924, the MID training officials completed and distributed to 
the Army a first edition of TR 210-5, “Combat Intelligence Regulations.” 
They were also well along in the similar preparation of TR 210-10, “Tactical 
Interpretation of Aerial Photographs,” and had already commenced to work 
on a "Correspondence Course for M.I.-ORC Officers" which would include 
all necessary texts, lessons, exercises and examination. The situation in 
the field, though, continued to remain markedly unsatisfactory, with Col. 
james H. Reeves, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, remaining firmly convinced that 
the majority of the field commanders were failing to place sufficient 
emphasis on military intelligence training in the execution of their respective 
training missions. 

Repeated protests in this matter by the ACofS G-2, WDGS, soon brought 
to the fore again the fundamental problem of the precise delineation of 
responsibility that should exist between MID and the Operations and 
Training Division relative to military intelligence training. Pointing out 
to the Chief of Staff that AR 10-15, as well as the War Department 
Mobilization Plan, still charged his agency with the supervision of 
intelligence personnel throughout the Army, Colonel Reeves recommended 
changes in the regulations on training and tactical inspections (AR 265- 
10) to make them a dual function of the ACofS G-2 and ACofS G-2, WDGS.? 
The best that could be accomplished along these lines, however, was the 
reiteration of an earlier directive that said: "Upon the occasions of inspection 
by representatives of G-3 of tactical units, the matter of training in combat 
intelligence will be examined into, and the ACofS G-2 informed as to 
the state of such training."!0 

This latest compromise on the subject not only left the departmental 
intelligence officials thoroughly dissatisfied but also failed to improve the 
training situation in the field. As part of his annual report for FY 1926, 
therefore, Colonel Reeves continued to maintain that the field commanders 
were paying insufficient attention to combat intelligence training and again 
called for closer MID staff supervision in the matter by means of regular 
visits to Army posts and training centers for such purpose. He further 
decried the growing practices, particularly at Corps Area Headquarters, 
of assigning nonintelligence tasks to G-2 personnel and charging certain 
officers with performing intelligence work in addition to their normal 
duties.!! | 

Enough training funds were finally obtained during FY 1927 to enable 
the departmental intelligence authorities to assemble two reserve “com- 
mittees" in Washington, each composed of 24 selected M.I. Reserve of- 
ficers, for a 15-day training course consisting mainly of a series of lectures 
and conferences on "War Department Operations and the National Defense 
Act."? Additionally, an officer from the Training Section of MID was 
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authorized to attend the First Cavalry Division maneuvers at Camp Marfa, 
Tex., for the principal purpose of determining whether or not the present 
intelligence regulations were properly designed to support large-scale cavalry 
operations. Based upon his field observations, no changes in the existing 
TR 210-5 were considered necessary.!? 

While these gains in M.I. Reserve activities and maneuver observations 
were all highly desirable, they could hardly serve to compensate for the 
serious deficiencies in combat intelligence training which were still 
prevailing within the United States Army. The situation in this respect 
remained so unsatisfactory from the MID standpoint that the Chief of 
the Operations Branch!^ felt called upon to declare in his annual report 
for FY 1931: "The state and extent of combat intelligence training in 
the Army is not known to this branch; as it makes no inspections and 
receives no training reports. 15 

Effective coordination and cooperation between the ACofS G-2 and ACofS 
G-3, WDGS, in intelligence training matters was now practically at a 
standstill. The latter authority had even seen fit to submit a proposed 
War Department Training Directive for FY 1931 to the Chief of Staff 
without first referring it to the ACofS G-2 for his comment or concurrence. 
Furthermore, this directive failed to include any mention whatsoever of 
the disputed subject of combat intelligence training.!é At the same time, 
the MID authorities had recently become keenly aware that military 
intelligence training was being badly neglected within the National Guard.!7 

By the end of the 1934, intelligence training activities in MID had 
definitely reached a new low. Although the so-called Training Section of 
the Operations Branch still included four officers,!8 they were chiefly engaged 
in performing functions connected with mobilization plans, intelligence 
police, reserve affairs and the domestic subversive situation, rather than 
those related directly to establishing intelligence training policies or 
procedures. Shortages of training funds were also serving to limit severely 
the number of M.I. Reserve officers who could be called up for active 
duty tours in the field. For example, a total of only 17 M.I. Reserve officers 
actually received such training within the Corps Areas during FY 1934.19 

The distressing training picture finally began to brighten somewhat 
during the next year, when active duty tours were arranged for 117 M.I. 
Reserve officers. This increase was due more to a judicious change in policy, 
though, than to any noteworthy increase in the supporting appropriations. 
Thus, the FY 1934 group had been composed solely of field grade reserve 
officers, but the 1935 contingent was made up mostly of company-grade 
officers, with the total financial outlay remaining approximately the same. 
On the other hand, it was now possible to place a large number of M.I. 
Reserve officers on extended active duty within the Civilian Conservation 
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Corps. While these personnel were seldom given any specific intelligence 
duties to perform, they did obtain a great deal of practical military experience 
which later turned out to be an invaluable asset for all concerned.?° 

There was also an encouraging increase in the enrollment of M.I. Reserve 
officers who wished to participate in the extension program for intelligence 
training. Anticipating this situation, the MID training authorities had 
already started to complete a badly needed revision of all the existing courses 
and, by October 1933, progress in that direction could be officially reported, 
as follows: 


Courses Revised 
20-2, Command Staff Functions 
30-2, Military Intelligence Organization and Functions 
30-4, Intelligence Documents 
40-8, Military Maps 
Courses Under Revision 
20-8, Combat Intelligence 
30-8, Collection, Evaluation and Dissemination 
of Combat Intelligence 
30-10, Map Compilation and Reproduction.?! 

This revision task was then continued on a systematic basis, and additional 
subjects were also covered whenever feasible.22 Even more important than 
the extension course project, however, was an adopted program aimed 
at developing better military intelligence publications and manuals for Army 
guidance. In this connection, during FY 1938, all paragraphs pertaining 
to “information” or “counterinformation” were rewritten within MID for 
inclusion in the latest Field Service Regulations and Staff Officers Field 
Manual. By the end of that same year, new publications were likewise 
either already completed or undergoing final revision in order to form 
sections of a basic field manual on military intelligence for troop use, as 
follows: 


Part One—“Combat Intelligence" (to replace TR 210-5). 
Part Two— "Tactical Interpretation of Aerial Photographs" (to replace 
TR 210-10). 
Part Three—" "Examination of Prisoners, Deserters, Inhabitants, 
Repatriates, Documents and Material.”23 


Military translator examinations were also devised during FY 1938 to 
test M.I. Reserve officers who could claim a language proficiency in Dutch, 
French, German, Italian, Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish 
or Swedish.”4 Similarly, оп 13 October 1939, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, secured 
approval from the Secretary of War to start building up a "certified language 
officer list" among officers of the Regular Army.25 While this particular 
list was kept active for the rest of the peacetime period, the eventual 
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results proved to be only of limited value because there were many other 
more controlling factors besides language qualifications to consider in 
deciding upon wartime assignments for these scarce officers. 

Another long-neglected but important training step was taken in 1939, 
when the ACofS G-2 called for the submission of copies of all instructional 
material on military intelligence subjects being presented at the various 
service schools, including the Command and General Staff School. This 
material was then reviewed within MID by appropriate experts in an effort 
to achieve some measure of doctrine coordination for the military 
intelligence courses as taught at these different schools.”° 

Despite the fact that the current AR 10-15 failed to allocate any specific 
intelligence training functions to MID,?' and the War Department Training 
Directive for 1939 still carried no mention of combat intelligence ггаіпіпр,28 
the ACofS G-2 and ACofS С-3, WDGS, now appeared to be working together 
in much closer harmony than before in seeking to improve the caliber 
of such training. It had thus become standard practice for one or more 
representatives from the Plans and Training Section of MID to attend 
the larger Army maneuvers as official observers. These officers not only 
took careful note of the individual performances of the intelligence personnel 
operating at each command level during the maneuvers but also proceeded 
to comment upon the broad aspects of all the intelligence phases thereof. 
Their reports were of major assistance, therefore, in establishing effective 
military intelligence practices and procedures throughout the Army prior 
to Pearl Harbor.?? 

At the same time, the effort to develop suitable manuals on military 
intelligence subjects for field use was receiving further emphasis. Although 
most of the earlier manuals had already been replaced by more up-to- 
date publications, new manuals were badly needed to fill several important 
gaps in the total coverage. The training manuals of the arms and services 
also had to be closely scrutinized for their intelligence implications to bring 
them more fully in line with the latest approved policies in the matter. 
Finally, during 1940, MID was able to issue the following basic field manuals, 
which subsequently became known as the FM-30 series: 


FM 30-5 —Combat Intelligence (17 April 1940) 

FM 30-10—Observation (30 November 1940) 

FM 30-15—Examination of Enemy Personnel, Repatriates, Documents 
and Materials (22 July 1940) 

FM 30-20—Military Maps (27 May 1940) 

FM 30-21—Role of Aerial Photography (1 November 1940) 

FM 30-25—Counterintelligence (15 February 1940) 

FM 30-30—Identification of United States Government Aircraft (18 
September 1940) 

FM 30-31—Identification of British Aircraft (limited edition, 2 December 
1940) 
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FM 30-35—Identification of German Aircraft (5 July 1940) 
FM 30-38— Identification of Japanese Aircraft (25 June 1940) 


Two unnumbered and highly classified manuals on "Propaganda" and 
"Secret Means of Transmitting Information" were also completed in MID 
during 1940 but never published. Moreover, in April 1941, the departmental 
military intelligence agency was directed to prepare a group of identification 
manuals covering United States, Allied and foreign armored vehicles, and 
naval ships. Five of these identification manuals were then published before 
7 December 1941, as follows: 


FM 30-40—Identification of United States Armored Vehicles (21 May 
1941) 

FM 30-41— Identification of British Armored Vehicles (27 May 1941) 

FM 30-42—Identification of Foreign Armored Vehicles, German, 
Japanese, Russian, Italian, and French (20 June 1941) 

FM 30-50—Identification of United States Naval Vessels (11 October 
1941) 

FM 30-55— Identification of German Naval Ships (19 June 1941).30 


Ever since 1920, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, had enjoyed the vital privilege 
of communicating directly with other G-2 sections in the field about military 
intelligence activities. The privilege rested, however, on an artificial but 
generally accepted theory that MID was acting under existing orders as 
a technical branch when so doing.?! In order to clarify this uncertain situation, 
the Chief of Staff finally, on 25 July 1940, approved the following paragraph 
for inclusion in a new regulation (AR 240-15) concerning official corre- 
spondence: 

Direct communication between the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 War 
Department, the Assistant Chiefs of Staff, G-2, of Corps Areas, Departments, 
and the GHQ Air Force, and the Intelligence Officers of subordinate echelons 
is authorized in matters pertaining to military intelligence ... or which 
because of urgency or secrecy require a departure from normal channels of 
communication.?? 

The question of a proper delineation of responsibility between the ACofS 
G-2 and ACofS G-3, WDGS, with reference to intelligence training continued 
to remain unsettled. It became even more so after 1 July 1941, when GHQ 
was made operational, since that headquarters had originally been given 
the mission of "directing and supervising the training of the field forces 
of the Army stationed within the continental United States. 5? MID, though, 
still held the important training responsibility of preparing all training 
documents for use by intelligence officers in the field.?^^ А С-2, GHQ, 
representative was now regularly included as a member of all the GHQ 
training inspection teams formed to observe during important maneuvers, 
while an officer from that same section had recently gone out to check 
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on the intelligence activities being conducted at the overseas bases which 
were under GHQ jurisdiction.?5 

The argument over staff responsibility for field intelligence training came 
to a head early in June 1941, when MID recommended publication of a 
new training circular for the purpose of calling attention to the wide variety 
of military subjects. that should be considered by all unit commanders as 
comprising an essential part of their military intelligence instruction. Both 
the ACofS G-3, WDGS, and the ACofS G-3, GHQ, were strongly opposed 
to this action because many of the subjects listed were already being taught 
in other courses of instruction. The latter authority also felt that it should 
at least be deferred until more "worthwhile data on combat intelligence 
training" could be obtained from impending maneuvers.*® After а 
representative conference in the matter, though, these objections were duly 
withdrawn, and the way was paved for issuing the circular in the general 
form that had been first proposed.?? 

The ACofS G-2, WDGS, however, continued to remain thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the combat intelligence training situation within the Army 
and, on 4 September 1941, submitted another memorandum to the Chief 
of Staff declaring that recent maneuver observations made by MID personnel 
showed an actual decline in the quality of such training rather than an 
increase as had been expected. Also, the same observer reports indicated 
that this decline was mainly due to the following adverse factors: 


a. No intelligence plans. 

b. Too much dependence on standing operating procedure. 

c. Anerroneous conception of Leavenworth's teaching concerning combat 
intelligence.38 


To assist in overcoming these listed deficiencies, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
recommended the issuance of a War Department training circular which 
would require each Army intelligence section to formulate an “Intelligence 
Plan” before undertaking any major field operation. In commenting upon 
this latest G-2 proposal, the ACofS G-3, WDGS, then tersely wrote that: 
“This matter is already well covered in training literature. Not considered 
appropriate to issue a training circular. Better to refer matter to GHQ 
for corrective action.”39 

On 14 July 1941, the Commanding General, Fourth Army, forwarded 
a letter to the ACofS G-3, WDGS, seeking authority to establish a school 
“for the purpose of training combat intelligence personnel, to include 
translators and interpreters of the Jap language.” While reluctantly 
concurring in this particular request, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, felt it necessary 
to call attention to the fact that MID was still officially charged with “all 
activities concerning intelligence personnel” and to mention further that: 


1. The question of training translators and interrogators is only one 
phase of combat intelligence training. 
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2. A War Department study should be made to determine the needs 
of all task forces for translators, interpreters and interrogators for 
all required languages, rather than only Japan.” 


The same correspondence also presented Brig. Gen. Sherman Miles, the 
ACofS G-2, WDGS, with a golden opportunity to reopen once more the 
controversial question of having one central intelligence training school 
for the Army, a project that had remained dear to the hearts of all the 
G-2 officials ever since its earlier disapproval during the post-World War 
I reorganization period. Despite the acknowledged emergency conditions, 
though, this key issue could not be brought to any successful conclusion 
before Pearl Harbor.*! 

With the entire military training situation now obviously standing in 
dire need of better coordination, the ACofS G-3, WDGS, decided to schedule 
an Army-wide conference on the subject to be held in Washington, D.C., 
on 8-13 December 1941. As part of this conference, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
arranged to have a series of special meetings attended by the participating 
G-2 and G-3 officers in the hope that they might be able to get together 
and work out a satisfactory joint solution to their complicated intelligence 
training problems.*? Unfortunately, this promising conference was at first 
postponed and then had to be abruptly cancelled because of the surprise 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor.*? 

Regardless of these many difficulties, MID. progress with reference to 
military intelligence training during the peacetime period was actually 
encouraging and significant. The G-2 officials involved, especially during 
the years immediately preceding Pearl Harbor, were not only plainly 
cognizant of their fundamental obligations in the matter but also kept 
pursuing a series of sound training objectives that were essential for 
favorable Army development. The fact still remained, however, that, just 
as in World War I, the manner in which the Army intelligence effort 
might be executed during future combat would most certainly reflect directly 
back upon these same G-2 officials even though they had not been given 
any primary responsibility for supervising the training prior to such combat. 
Moreover, while intelligence and training were both duly recognized as 
comprising basic functions of command, the large area wherein these two 
vital staff functions continued to overlap had not yet been properly delimited. 
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Chapter XI 
Intelligence Police 


As soon as the Armistice was signed in World War I, the large and 
efficient Corps of Intelligence Police (CIP) that had been developed during 
the emergency for counterintelligence purposes commenced to melt rapidly 
away. Since the existing National Defense Act of 1916 contained no 
provision for any corps of such type, and the Army was gradually returning 
to its prewar status, by 5 January 1920 only 18 sergeants of Infantry still 
remained on intelligence police duty. This small group was then distributed, 
as follows: Eastern Department, 10; Southern Department, 2; Western 
Department, 2; District of Columbia, 4.! 

At the same time, Brig. Gen. Marlborough Churchill, the Director of 
Military Intelligence, felt that 24 carefully selected sergeants should be 
the absolute minimum available within the Army in order to perform 
essential "investigations and guard duties of a strictly confidential nature.”? 
He thus recommended to the Chief of Staff an increase in authorized strength 
for the CIP up to that higher figure, and his request was duly approved, 
effective 7 February 1920. The noncommissioned officers involved in this 
new assignment were to be detailed on special duty from line organizations 
of the Army and all of them, except for 6 of a total of 12 men allocated 
to the Eastern Department, placed under direct orders of their respective 
Department commanders. The 6 exempted sergeants in the Eastern De- 
partment would then continue to remain subject to orders issued by the 
Director of Military Intelligence? 

By 20 August 1920, despite this slight increase in authorized strength, 
the CIP had actually dwindled down to only 6 noncommissioned officers, 
all entitled to an early discharge because they were still serving wartime 
enlistments.^ Furthermore, the recently passed National Defense Act of 
1920 did not include any specific provision for continuing the CIP as a 
permanent part of the Army establishment. Brig. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, 
the new Director of Military Intelligence, however, considered that: 

Small bodies of highly trained men are absolutely necessary for the purpose 
of combating the activities of Mexican Agents on the Southern Border and 
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the persistent efforts of various radical groups operating for the express 
purpose of destroying the morale of the personnel of the military estab- 
lishment by spreading propaganda, advocating and encouraging mutiny, 
unions of Soldiers and Sailors and disobedience of authority among enlisted 
men of the Army, generally, as shown by the files of the Military Intelligence 
Division.5 
To satisfy these indicated requirements, General Nolan proposed 
transferring a total of 45 sergeants to the Detached Enlisted Men’s List 
(DEML), for assignment on special duty as intelligence police at the various 
Corps Area and Department Headquarters. His plan was formally authorized 
by the Secretary of War “under the provisions of sec. 4b, sec. 4c and sec. 
25 of the Act of Congress approved June 4, 1916 (as amended by the 
Act of Congress approved June 4, 1920).”6 Two months later, definite 
quotas were announced allotting the DEML intelligence police, as follows: 


BSE Corps ALES хәзи EE Cr ана алалау а 2 
2d CDEDS AIGA sesso Sexe киле Ди шири Ие EA E 
jd Corps Area Screws wet Rien килеб РАКЫ ЙЕ КҮ 2 
d COPS ALE exse rcd der EPA FETA ES 2 
JU CORDE Aeg. оета Sax m EC 2 
6th Corps Area: замала yx NR ORA Rex Pa We á 
Zt Cótps AER ie Vedere E IP E IHRER 2 
Sth COLDS REA.  verieesptaARVetsRErT OLX EE 7 
Sulp6sn mo. METTE 5 
Philippine Depattmept еж» экан улаи nn sess 5 
Hawalan Department: «халаана e ue à 3 
Panama Department: iru. 2e cer ehh Ox OR 2 
Washington, DIC. (MID). шеси tread dieser es 5 
Total oosa E Oa a a ER OR AE 457 


It should be noted that this new group of noncommissioned officers 
who were scheduled for assignment to intelligence police duty throughout 
the Army did not actually constitute a Corps of Intelligence Police. There 
was still no legal authority at hand to support the organization of any 
such corps, and the men selected to engage in this special type of work 
now merely represented one very small segment of the total DEML.® 
Nevertheless, they were all required to possess extremely high personal 
qualifications, including an ability to read, write and speak at least one 
foreign language? At first their original appointment had also been made 
subject to final approval in each individual case by the Director of Military 
Intelligence, WDGS. That particular proviso was later eliminated, though, 
when it turned out to be more of an "administrative hindrance" than a 
positive factor in procuring suitable personnel.!° 

Even this comparatively modest program soon felt the full weight of 
the ensuing personnel economy drives, so that less than two years after 
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its inception the total authorized strength of the DEML Army intelligence 
police organization was reduced from 45 to 30.!! Moreover, this severe 
reduction was made in the face of an imposing array of official pleas received 
from the Corps Areas and Department Commanders for more of these 
scarce noncommissioned officers instead of less.!? It was also not long 
before the general morale and efficiency of the entire group reached a 
new low, due principally to a fatal promotion policy defect which tended 
to freeze all intelligence police personnel in the grade of sergeant fourth 
class (line sergeant). Quite obviously, with no prospect for future advance- 
ment, a special duty assignment of such nature would neither appeal to 
the high type of noncommissioned officers desired nor satisfy the ambi- 
tions of the men who were already within the fold. 

Col. James Н. Reeves, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, was completely aware 
of the discouraging effects of this adverse situation and, during November 
1924, attempted to take some remedial action. While he did manage to 
gain a measure of initial support from the ACofS G-3, WDGS, for removing 
the promotion policy freeze, he promptly ran into strong opposition on 
the part of the ACofS G-4, WDGS.'4 A final decision in the matter rendered 
by the Chief of Staff, however, was largely in favor of his original 
recommendation. As a result, effective 5 December 1924, 3 technical 
sergeants (second grade), 16 staff sergeants (third grade) and 11 sergeants 
(fourth grade) were specifically allotted to the noncommissioned officer 
group detailed on intelligence police duty.!5 

It was during this same general period that the departmental military 
intelligence officials were being so seriously handicapped by orders from 
higher authority in their efforts to collect badly needed domestic security 
information. These restrictions not only served to limit severely the use 
of Corps Area and Department intelligence police within that specialized 
field but also to prevent their useful assignment on counterintelligence 
missions involving field work of any sort whatsoever. In many cases, 
therefore, these highly qualified personnel ended up performing ordinary 
clerical work at the Corps Area Headquarters and were seldom given 
appropriate investigative duties as had been intended. A survey ordered 
early in 1929 to determine the current status of intelligence police throughout 
the Army!6 soon brought to light the following unsatisfactory conditions: 


3d Corps Area— Additional duties being performed by intelligence police 
are the typing of letters "for G-1, G-4 and War Plans Officer.” 17 

áth Corps Area— Intelligence police are executing duties other than those 
of a military intelligence nature "to a limited extent" only.!5 

6th Corps Area—Since the G-2 also serves as Corps Area Athletic and 
Recreation Officer, the intelligence police staff sergeant does a "small 
amount of clerical work in connection with these activities.” Also, the entire 
intelligence section is burdened with considerable special research and War 
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Plans activities which only remotely pertain to military intelligence.!? 

7th Corps Area—The intelligence police sergeant does not perform any 
duties at all for G-2 but is employed "as a clerk in the office of the Corps 
Area Adjutant General."20 

9th Corps Area—The CIP noncommissioned officer is performing 
intelligence duties which include "Assistant to Press Relations Officer.”2! 


In direct contrast to this unfavorable picture at the Corps Area Head- 
quarters, all the Department Commanders reported that their intelligence 
police personnel were engaged solely in G-2 activities. The counterintel- 
ligence and security problems within these overseas areas were apparent- 
ly considered to be of such major importance by the local military author- 
ities that they were receiving much more careful attention than those develop- 
ing back home. 

On 4 October 1933, Brig. Gen. Alfred T. Smith, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
was able to summarize the existing intelligence police situation for the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, as follows: 


Distribution 
I Corps Area — 1 Technical Sergeant 
II Corps Area — 1 Sergeant 
III Corps Area — 1 Staff Sergeant 
IV Corps Area — 1 Staff Sergeant 
V Corps Area — 1 Staff Sergeant 
VI Corps Area — 1 Staff Sergeant 
VII Corps Area — 1 Staff Sergeant 
УШ Corps Area — 1 Master Sergeant 
— 3 Staff Sergeants 
— 3 Sergeants 
IX Corps Area — 1 Sergeant 
Hawaiian Dept. — 2 Technical Sergeants 


— 2 Sergeants 
Panama Dept. — 1 Staff Sergeant 
Philippine Dept. — 1 Technical Sergeant 
— 2 Staff Sergeants 
— 1 Sergeant 
Philippine Dept. (China) — 1 Staff Sergeant 
War Dept. (ACofS G-2) — 3 Staff Sergeants 


Total 28 


Duties 

In all Corps Areas except the Eighth, and in the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Departments, the intelligence police perform normal duties of scanning the 
press for information of radical activities and other matters of military value, 
attending radical meetings of a public nature, maintaining files on radical 
activities and assisting the ACofS G-2 in publicity work. 

In the Eighth Corps Area, in addition to the above duties, they maintain 
contact with the Immigration Service, Border Patrol, Department of Justice, 
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U.S. Customs Service, act as translators and perform confidential missions 

for the ACofS G-2. 

In the Hawaiian Department they not only maintain contact with informers 
throughout the Islands but also effect surveillance over alien activities and 
assist in obtaining data for racial surveys. 

In the Philippines they act as translators of native dialects, keep contact 
with local political leaders of radical tendencies, uncover evidence of 
disaffection in the Philippine Scouts and maintain surveillance over Japanese 
and Chinese activities іп the Manila агеа.22 

Strong outside pressures were now threatening to make further inroads 
in the intelligence police organization. They stemmed mainly from actions 
started by the ACofS G-3, WDGS, who believed that the Army should 
leave all investigations of radical activities strictly up to the Department 
of Justice.? Regardless of vigorous protests on the part of the ACofS G- 
2, WDGS, supported by repeated requests from Corps Area and Department 
Commanders for the assignment of more such personnel, the total 
authorized number of intelligence police was again reduced from 28 to 
15, effective 1 June 1934.24 

Numerous attempts were then made during the next five years by the 
departmental military intelligence authorities to obtain an increase in 
intelligence police strength, but without success. On 13 May 1935, for 
example, Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur saw fit to disapprove a mem- 
orandum submitted by Brig. Gen. H. E. Knight, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
which recommended the allocation of 20 additional noncommissioned officer 
spaces for intelligence police duty. This memorandum had even pointed 
out that 15 extra enlisted men were currently performing this type of 
work on special duty within the Corps Areas and Departments. Moreover, 
because of the ever-mounting work load, 4 of these enlisted men had been 
deliberately held in their old jobs despite specific strength reductions ordered 
by the War Department the previous year25 The ACofS G-3, WDGS, 
however, had again nonconcurred in the G-2 proposal, contending that 
it would compromise the Army requirements for additional grades and 
specialist ratings in support of a planned mechanization and motorization 
program.26 A similar disapproval followed in April 1938, when Col. E. 
R. W. McCabe, tbe new ACofS G-2, WDGS, forwarded another like request 
on the subject to higher authority.?? 

By July 1940, just 16 months before Pearl Harbor, the number of 
intelligence investigations needed in suspected sabotage or subversion cases, 
particularly within the Ninth Corps Area, had plainly become an over- 
whelming G-2 task? At the same time, based upon a recent agreement 
with "Naval Intelligence and the Federal Bureau of Investigation," the 
War Department had taken on the added responsibility of conducting all 
personnel security investigations for civilians under military control. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff was thus finally persuaded to authorize an increase 
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in intelligence police strength from 16 to 42.29 

Counterintelligence activities were now taking place at such a rapidly 
increasing rate throughout the Army that this comparatively small 
expansion in intelligence police strength soon failed to satisfy the indicated 
needs. On 19 November 1940, therefore, the ceiling for the group was 
raised to 288.30 The departmental intelligence authorities then also asked 
for the immediate reestablishment of a regular Corps of Intelligence Police 
to operate under the direct supervision of the ACofS G-2, WDGS.3! Although 
nothing came from this optimistic recommendation prior to the actual 
start of the war, it did plant the germ of thought which was eventually 
to culminate in the formation of the Counter Intelligence Corps (CIC), 
United States Army, effective 1 January 1942. 

As a result of these expanding military security operations, MID hurriedly 
prepared a tentative "Corps of Intelligence Police Regulations" and issued 
five copies to each of the Corps Areas and Departments.?? Likewise, оп 
24 February 1941, a Corps of Intelligence Police Training School was 
organized at the Army War College for the express purpose of instructing 
selected personnel in approved intelligence police techniques, methods and 
procedures.33 

Even this much larger group of intelligence police, though, could not 
keep pace with the huge volume of investigative cases now being required 
by the Army. Accordingly, on 20 May 1941, Brig. Gen. Sherman Miles, 
the Acting ACofS G-2, succeeded in having its total authorized strength 
raised again, this time to 513.34 Concurrently, authority to make selections, 
transfers and promotions of intelligence police personnel, within the limits 
of their respective suballotments, was decentralized to the Corps Area and 
Department Commanders.?5 

By June 1941, American troop units were already stationed at the military 
bases which had recently been acquired under the "Destroyer-Bases Agree- 
ment" with Great Britain.” This development not only presented several 
new counterintelligence problems for the United States Army to solve 
but also demanded the prompt dispatch of a number of carefully selected 
intelligence police to such out-of-the-way places as Antigua, the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and St. Lucia7 Although GHQ shortly assumed 
operational control of these overseas bases, MID continued to exercise 
appropriate general staff supervision over the entire Army counterintel- 
ligence effort. With both the American State Department and the British 
government also normally involved in any questions bearing upon civilian- 
military relationships at such bases, security investigative activities therein 
soon posed major coordination problems for all concerned. 

The peacetime period for the intelligence police project thus came to 
a close on this readily observable note of hasty expansion following a lengthy 
succession of thwarted and unproductive years. After long delay, the 
responsible War Department authorities had finally become convinced that 
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a sizable military organization along those specialized lines was really needed 
to execute the important function of conducting investigations in connection 
with the Army's rapidly growing personnel security program. The time 
still remaining available for achieving this necessary goal was so short, 
however, and the problems facing the departmental intelligence officials 
so extensive, that only limited progress could be achieved before the actual 
commencement of World War II. Assuredly, the required conversion from 
peacetime to wartime practices and procedures in that respect would have 
been far less abrupt if these same higher authorities could have accepted 
the full implications of this portentous military intelligence development 
at a much earlier date. 
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Chapter XII 
Military Attaches and Foreign Liaison 


From 10 November 1920 until 5 August 1926, all MID functions relating 
to the supervision of the American military attaché system and conduct 
of foreign liaison activities were executed by a separate section designated 
as M.I. 5. On the latter date, with the departmental military intelligence 
agency again returning to a more typical branch organization, this M.I. 
5 section became part of the newly established Administrative Branch. 
The section then continued to remain in that same situation until 10 March 
1941, when it was given branch status itself as the Liaison Branch.! 

The exact position within the MID organization to which this military 
attache and foreign liaison staff group should be assigned had always 
presented a most troublesome problem for the departmental military 
intelligence authorities to solve. Although the American military attaches 
and observers stationed abroad required regular support from all 
administrative elements of the agency, they were also constantly being 
called upon to perform important operational tasks at the request of other 
branches, notably the Intelligence Branch. In an attempt, therefore, to lessen 
confusion and prevent the issuance of conflicting or duplicating instructions 
to these detached personnel, it was finally decided that they should be 
controlled though a single section holding sole authority for issuing orders 
to them. 

The centralized section plan failed to work out well in actual practice, 
mainly because the MID intelligence production personnel still needed to 
observe a very close working relationship with the military attaches and 
observers in order to execute their own assigned tasks. This could not 
be accomplished in a satisfactory manner as long as a third party was 
placed between them. The Intelligence Branch officials thus kept striving 
to attain a more direct control over the selection, assignment and 
performance of these key overseas officers, while the rest of the MID 
officials continued to resist such action on the grounds that it would soon 
reduce the military attache system merely to an intelligence collection agency. 
Unless some practicable means could be devised to reconcile these two 
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conflicting viewpoints, without upsetting normal command procedures, the 
production of military intelligence within the departmental agency was 
sure to suffer. 

Effective 1 July 1922, because of a recent reduction in applicable funds, 
the total force allotted to the M.I. 5 was fixed at only one officer and 
three civilian clerks. This, despite the fact that the unit was not only 
still being called upon to supervise the entire American military attache 
system but also to handle the following additional activities: 

Organize and supervise the fourth Conference of Military Attachés in 
Europe, to be held at Coblens, Germany. 

Represent the War Department in the multitude of arrangements which 
would be required for official reception and entertainment of all the foreign 
military delegates to the Washington Conference on Limitation of Armaments. 

Perform regular duties connected with the performance of liaison for the 
numerous foreign military attachés accredited to the United States.3 
The American military attache’ system at this particular time consisted 

of 30 Military Attachés, stationed within the same number of different 
countries, and assisted by 14 line and 6 air officers.4 There were also 4 
special Assistant Military Attaches undergoing oriental language training, 
2 in China and 2 in Japan. During FY 1923, the combined operations 
of this relatively modest system could be adequately sustained by an 
expenditure of just $100,220 in appropriated funds.5 Nevertheless, due to 
repeated personnel economy drives, the number of qualified officers available 
for military attache duty kept steadily declining, so that by September 1926, 
only 22 of the previous posts remained filled. A total of 45 countries could 
still be covered in some measure, however, through the use of dual 
accreditation procedures.$ 

Realizing that the military attache system had now clearly entered into 
a period of serious decline, Col. James H. Reeves, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
directed a selected group of M.I. Reserve officers, who were currently serving 
on active duty, to undertake a thorough survey of the system and submit 
recommendations to him for improving it. After studying a large number 
of military attaché reports, this committee not only became greatly impressed 
with the performance of these overseas personnel in obtaining valuable 
information for the United States Army but also reached the following 
definite conclusions: 

1. a. Our Attachés should not only be trained in active military duty but 
also be graduates of both the General Service School (Fort Leavenworth) 
and the Army War College. 

b. Our Attachés should be given higher rank than is now assigned. 

c. The Attaché or at least one of his assistants should be assigned from 
the Branch of the Service in which the country to which he is sent 
is especially skilled. 

2. Especially desirable officers are unable to accept certain posts because 
funds allowed are so meager it necessitates sacrifices and personal 
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contributions on their part. Therefore, we recommend that both salary 
and expense allowance be increased. 
3. The sending of an Air Service officer to Japan is recommended.” 

Although these committee recommendations all appeared to be both 
sound and progressive, most of them were much easier said than done.? 
It was certainly true that the principal handicap standing in the way of 
the efficient conduct of an American military attache’ system at this time 
was directly related to the matter of securing adequate expense allowances 
for its personnel. The departmental military intelligence authorities had 
willingly accepted the need to practice rigid economies in this respect, 
but the fact remained that officers ordered on this type of foreign duty 
were still being forced to expend a disproportionate amount of their personal 
funds for official representation purposes. Because the governmental 
allowances designed to cover such disbursements were so completely 
insufficient, the selection of officers for military attache assignment had 
soon narrowed down to a choice from among those who were fortunate 
enough to enjoy a considerable outside income. 

It was apparently this unfavorable feature of officer procurement, more 
than anything else, which gave the American military attache’ system its 
admittedly poor reputation during most of the peacetime period. Since 
only officers possessing a substantial outside income could afford an 
assignment therein, the system gradually came to be filled with personnel 
who, regardless of their other abilities, were used to living on a comparatively 
expensive scale. The resultant show of ostentation not only caused a hostile 
reaction to smoulder within the Army itself but also adversely affected 
the opinion of many influential members of Congress, executive officials 
of the government and even much of the public at large. Any request, 
therefore, to increase the representation allowances for the American 
military attaches could always count on running into strenuous objections 
from many different directions.? 

In 1924, the policy with reference to the number of United States Army 
officers who could receive oriental language training was changed to provide 
for an increase from a total of 4 to 16, 8 of them to be stationed in 
China and 8 in Japan.!? Also, on 16 December 1925, a reciprocal agreement 
was officially entered upon between the American and Japanese military 
authorities which would permit an unspecified number of officers from 
each Army to serve in the opposite military establishment for a period 
of one year.!! This exceptional project operated quite successfully over a 
number of years,!? but a similar arrangement aimed at effecting the mutual 
exchange of American and Japanese officers between their service schools 
failed to work out in a satisfactory manner and was abandoned after a 
brief trial. The difficulties encountered in the latter project were caused 
chiefly by language and security problems.!? 

On 19 May 1926, a law was passed authorizing the United States Army, 
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Navy, and Marine Corps to establish military missions within the "Republics 
of North America, Central America and South America, and the Republics 
of Cuba, Haiti, and Santo Domingo," following formal application from 
the foreign government involved and subsequent approval by the Depart- 
ment of State.!^ Information had recently reached the War Department 
to the effect that both Guatemala and Peru intended to apply for such 
an American military mission in the near future.!? While the Guatemalan 
government did promptly forward its application, the Peruvian government 
delayed doing so until early in 1929, after the Tacna-Arica boundary dispute 
between Peru and Chile had finally been settled.!6 The original mission 
formed under this new legislative enactment, therefore, was accredited to 
Guatemala, effective 13 November 1929, with Maj. (later Col.) John A. 
Considine named Chief of Mission." Several years later, the Guatemalan 
President, Jorge Ubico, appointed Major Considine to be a general in the 
Guatemalan Army and placed him in command of the Guatemalan Military 
Academy (Escuela Politecnica), telling him to "make it as much like West 
Point as possible.” 18 А 

Omitting any consideration of the military attache system or personnel 
assigned to the American forces in China, there were a total of 45 officers 
of the United States Army performing special duty in foreign countries 
on 8 May 1928, as follows: 


Oriental Language Students .......... eee ee T 16 
French Military Schools ........ аталу E TINI 
Nicaragua Boundary Mission .......... boe aA e V od wa a 
Graves Registration Service in Europe ......... "9 S 22 3. 3 
Air Corps Mission to Cuba ............ ERE NE xev A 
Battle Monuments Commission in France ................. 2 
Rhodes Scholars in England cidere eee eoe rrt 2 
USMA Instructor in Spain ...... Vid es (ie y o o S 1 
Military Student in England oo. ise xxr arn 1 
Army Transport Office (QM) in Japan ................... 1 
Army Historical Section in Germany ..................... 1 
ЖОЮП изде sace wx оаа eU ЙЛ. Ж 4519 


a. Operating under State Departmental control, this mission was headed by Brig. 
Gen. (later Maj. Gen.) Frank К. McCoy, U.S.A., acting as the personal representative 
of President Coolidge. It was charged with supervising the 1928 Nicaraguan elections 
in accordance with an agreement reached earlier between the leaders of the two 
contending political parties and Secretary of State Stimson. See: Cullum, op. cit., VIII, 
рр. 109-10 and Stimson, op. cit., p. 115. 


b. This mission, which was opened in January 1928, consisted of three officers 
and two noncommissioned officers under the command of Capt. (later Col.) Rosenham 
Beam, AC, U.S.A. Although created after passage of the Kahn Act, that particular 
legislative authority had not been utilized to support its formation, so the American 
personnel were merely "detailed for temporary duty with the Cuban Army." The mission 
was discontinued, upon request of the Cuban government, effective 20 October 1931. 
See: MID 2257-zz-105-118, 30 October 1928 and MID 2257-zz-105-113, 20 October 
1931. Records of WDGS. National Archives. 
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At this same time, the Foreign Liaison Section of MID was being required 
to plan for, coordinate and conduct all official visits made to United States 
Army installations by foreign dignitaries. For example, it handled the fol- 
lowing important visits of that special nature during the 1927-30 period: 
Queen Marie of Romania; Field Marshal Viscount Allenby; HRH Infante 
Don Alfonso de Orleans de Bourbon; Gen. H. E. Balbo, Italian Secretary 
of State for Air; Special Military Missions from Colombia and Brazil; 
Presidents-elect of Mexico, Colombia and Brazil; Lt. Gen. Iwane Matsui, 
Japanese Army; Gen. Ming Ching Lee, Chinese Агту.20 

Early in 1929, Brig. Gen. Frank К. McCoy, U.S.A., was designated to 
function as the senior military member of an "American Commission of 
Investigation and Conciliation" formed "for the purpose of giving con- 
sideration to the boundary dispute between Paraguay and Bolivia, and some 
of the incidents which led up to the recent clash between these two 
countries."?! This action promptly proceeded to involve Maj. Charles J. 
Allen, the United States Military Attache' to Peru, in Chaco War affairs 
because he was additionally accredited to Bolivia.?2 

Arrangements were also shortly concluded which provided for the 
attachment of officers from Japan, Cuba, Sweden, Siam, Peru, Colombia, 
Guatemala, China, Germany, Norway, Mexico, Ecuador and Argentina to 
American Army units or for their attendance at certain approved service 
schools. Many of the German officers who went to these service schools 
from 1928 to 1934 soon became prominent in the rapidly developing new 
German Army and exercised a profound influence upon the military policies 
adopted by their own country prior to and during World War II. Accordingly, 
two of the first of this considerable group to take advantage of the exchange 
program were Capt. (later Lt. Gen.) Walter Warlimont, who came to be 
appointed Deputy Chief of the German Armed Forces Operations Staff, 
and Capt. (later Lt. Gen.) Helm Speidel of the German Air Force. Captain 
Warlimont studied industrial mobilization in the United States in 1928, 
and MID could subsequently report that " ... asa result of this study ... the 
general plan of their [Germany's] industrial mobilization is similar to ours."24 
Other distinguished German officers in attendance at or who visited United 
States Army service schools during this same period were, as follows: 

Capt. (later Maj. Gen.) Adolf von Schell, who attended the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning, Ga., when it gave armored training, and served as the 
German Inspector General of Armor and Army Mobilization from 1956 to 
1942. 

Capt. (later Maj. Gen.) Gerd von Massow, who attended the Air Corps 
Advance Flying School at Kelly Field, Tex., and held the position of the 
German Air Force training program from 1940 to 1945. 

Capt. (later Lt. Gen.) Hans von Greiffenberg, who attended the Command 
and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and was Chief of the 
Operations Division, German General Staff, from 1939 to 1940. 
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Capt. (later Brig. Gen.) Fritz Thiele, who became Chief of the Signal 
Command Section, German Armed Forces. 
Lt. Gen. (later Field Marshal) Werner von Blomberg, who studied United 
States Army organization and industrial mobilization in 1930 and was 
subsequently appointed to be the Reich Minister of Defense.?5 
Under the terms of this personnel exchange program, a number of 
carefully selected United States Army officers were also authorized to attend 
military schools in France, Italy, Poland and Сегтапу.26 Likewise, Lt. Col. 
(later Col.) Charles Burnett, former American Military Attache to Japan, 
was detailed to act as an official advisor to the Secretary of State during 
the progress of the London Naval Conference which opened on 21 January 
1930.27 

In 1933, an acute shortage of supporting funds forced another reduction 
in the number of American military attache officers from 22 to 20, as 
well as a companion curtailment of the oriental language training program 
from 16 to 12 officers.28 The following year, though, when there was a 
slight increase in the amount of money available for foreign language 
training, instead of restoring the full student quota to China and Japan, 
it was wisely decided to detail 2 officers to Columbia University for the 
purpose of learning the Russian language. Additionally, upon specific request 
of the Secretary of State, the American Military Attaches stationed in 
Argentina and Chile were directed to report for duty with a "Neutral Military 
Commission for the Chaco War," which had recently been established to 
superintend the observance of a neutral zone between the opposing military 
forces and to handle matters concerning the repatriation of prisoners of 
war. Official visits to the United States were made at this same time 
by aviation missions representing Argentina, Brazil, the U.S.S.R., China, 
and Italy, with the last named being composed of crew members of the 
historic Balbo air flight from Italy to the United States.3° 

In 1935, under a special agreement reached between the governments 
of the United States and Germany, one American Army officer was formally 
authorized to commence a two-year course of instruction at the German 
General Staff College (Kriegsakademic),3! and another officer was likewise 
scheduled to enter the next year. Necessary contracts were also renewed 
to continue the American Military Mission in Guatemala, while respon- 
sibility for general staff supervision of a similar mission in Brazil was 
transferred from the ACofS G-1, WDGS, to MID.? On 10 November 1935, 
Capt. (later Col.) John Meade was detailed on temporary duty to Ethiopia 
as a United States Military Attache and Observer for the duration of the 
Italian-Ethiopian conflict. One of his primary tasks was to determine 
whether or not the Italians were actually using poison gas against the 
Ethiopians. This he found to be true.?^ In June 1938, following a request 
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by the Argentine government for the assignment of eight officers of the 
Air Corps to assist in giving aviation instruction, an American Military 
Mission of that particular nature was sent to Buenos Aires.35 

During this same general period, there were 9 Military Attaches, 6 
Assistant Military Attaches and 4 Air Attaches in Washington, D.C., 
officially accredited to the War Department from foreign governments. 
Besides, a large number of officers from Great Britain, Japan, the Dominican 
Republic, Turkey, Colombia, Germany, Brazil, China, Mexico and Siam were 
either attending United States Army schools or serving in United States 
Army units, or both. The total authorized strength of the American military 
attache’ system continued to remain fixed at 32 officers, but it was still 
managing to cover 44 different countries by means of dual accreditation 
procedures.36 Also of special interest was the fact that Lt. Col. (later Maj. 
Gen.) George V. Strong of the WDGS had been placed on detached service 
from 1 May to 22 August 1935, to act in the capacity of chief military 
advisor for the American delegation to the International Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva, Switzerland.37 

Although necessary funds in support of these numerous and varied foreign 
liaison activities continued to remain critically short, Congress was finally 
persuaded to increase the MID allotment by $61,000 for "extraordinary 
personal expenses" of the American military attacheS stationed abroad 
during FY 1936.38 The main argument that had been advanced by Col. 
Francis H. Lincoln, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, in favor of this augmentation 
was that it would simply serve to bring the expense allowances of the 
United States military attaches more in line with those already being 
accorded to the United States naval attachés.?? These new funds could now 
be expended not only for official entertainment but also for the 
"establishment of contacts through which confidential information may 
be obtained." On the other hand, they still could not be charged against 
the permanent hire of servants, house rent in excess of commutation of 
quarters, or travel expenses otherwise provided for by the regular military 
appropriations.” 

The attache allowance system then being utilized by the Navy Department 
was admittedly far superior to the corresponding War Department system. 
For instance, representation funds for the American naval attaches were 
allocated to each officer on a personal reimbursement basis within certain 
specified limits, rather than as individual governmental expenditures 
requiring separate vouchers to verify the expenditure of every single item. 
Moreover, under the Navy regulations, the scope of approved reimburse- 
ments included such important matters as losses resulting from foreign 
exchange, house rent beyond regular quarters allowances, and the obligatory 
hire of servants in excess of normal family needs.*! During 1937, therefore, 
with even the governmental Budget Advisory Committee strongly recom- 
mending that the Army ought to adopt the Navy system, the War De- 
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partment appropriation act for 1938 finally did contain several provisions 
which were especially designed to place the maintenance allowances for 
both military and naval attaches on a more equal basis.? 

The commencement of Sino-Japanese hostilities during 1937 naturally 
caused a major increase in the detailing of United States Army language 
students on military observer and other intelligence duty within the Far 
East.9 Similarly, the annexation of Austria by Germany, the Sudetan crisis 
and the German attack on Poland,“ followed by the sudden opening of 
the European war in September 1939, not only presented a rapid succession 
of new military intelligence problems for MID to solve but also brought 
about a marked intensification of its foreign liaison activities. As a matter 
of fact, less than one week after the declaration of war by England and 
France against Germany, Colonel McCabe, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, started 
to try to find out from the various foreign governments involved whether 
they would be willing to have United States Army observers accompany 
their respective forces in the field.45 Lt. Col. (later Maj. Gen.) Ralph C. 
Smith, Chief of the Plans and Training Branch of MID, also promptly 
submitted a detailed study covering the size, composition and instructions 
that should apply to any American military missions operating with the 
belligerent nations in western Europe.*6 Even President Roosevelt became 
personally interested in the subject of military observers abroad and queried 
General Marshall relative to “what we are doing about it.”47 

With the British government now seemingly more than willing to 
cooperate fully in the assignment of all categories of American military 
observers,*® there was soon a steady stream of American officers departing 
on temporary duty for England and the several war fronts in order to 
execute a notably wide variety of observation tasks. By December 1940, 
this group had already reached a total of 24 officers, half of them being 
from the Air Corps, and the number was still growing in leaps and bounds.*? 
On 8 May 1941, Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney, Air Corps, was given orders 
to proceed to England as a "Special Army Observer" for the purpose of 
"carrying out secret instructions of the Secretary of War." 5? His real mission 
was to "work out joint plans of operations and, in the event of war, to 
assume command functions for such forces as may be employed." 5! He 
was permitted, therefore, to form a complete general staff. His ACofS 
G-2 was Col. Homer Case, who had been serving for the past three years 
as Chief of the British Empire Section, Intelligence Branch, MID.?? 

General Chaney's Headquarters came to be known as the Special Observers 
Group (SPOBS).5? Its official establishment in London promptly brought 
to the fore the controversial question of the exact relationship which should 
exist between the SPOBS personnel and those assigned to the Office of 
the American Military Attaché to Great Britain. This delicate matter was 
eventually straightened out in a satisfactory manner, though, when Brig. 
Gen. Raymond E. Lee, the Military Attache to Great Britain, received the 
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following instructions direct from General Miles in Washington: 
Your office and that of the Special Army Observer in London are mutually 
independent. Your diplomatic functions as part of the Ambassador’s staff 
and your intelligence functions under the supervision of MID remain 
unchanged. You will, however, furnish the Special Army Observer with a 
copy of all reports rendered subsequent to his arrival in London and afford 
him or officers of his staff access to the files of your previous reports.54 
Passage of the Lend-Lease Act on 11 March 194155 likewise brought 
about a significant increase in American military mission activities. While 
they were naturally more concerned with carrying out the stated objectives 
of that particular act than in performing any military observer duties, United 
States Army personnel operating with such missions could hardly fail to 
contribute a great deal of valuable information to the national intelligence 
effort. In August 1941, Mr. Robert O. Patterson, the Acting Secretary of 
War, appointed Brig. Gen. John Magruder to be Chief of a Military Mission 
to China, which had been created for the main purpose of assisting the 
Chinese government to obtain appropriate military defense aid as 
contemplated under the Lend-Lease Act.56 This mission was initially attached 
to the American Embassy in Chungking, and. General Magruder was 
instructed to cooperate very closely with General Douglas MacArthur, 
Commanding General, United States Army Forces in the Far East.57 
Additionally, a United States Military North African Mission was formed 
under Brig. Gen. (later Maj. Gen.) Russell L. Maxwell, with headquarters 
at Cairo, and a United States Military Iranian Mission established under 
Brig. Gen. (later Lt. Gen.) R. A. Wheeler, with headquarters at Ваѕга.58 
A planned United States Military Mission to the U.S.S.R., however, with 
Maj. Gen. John N. Greely actually placed in charge of it? was unable 
to gain any admittance into that uncooperative country.© 

The Latin American nations were also not to be neglected during this 
period of expansion in foreign military cooperation. А high-level 
governmental decision was thus reached in May 1940 to invite a large 
but carefully selected group of officers from these particular countries to 
pay official visits to the United States in the form of "goodwill" tours. 
To finance this new program, the War Department was granted a special 
allotment of $500,000 from confidential funds which were then at the 
personal disposal of the President.$! By August 1940, formal invitations 
had already been extended to key officers of twenty Latin American countries 
for them to participate in a scheduled series of two-week tours of American 
military installations, starting 15 October 1941.62 In the same connection, 
on 14 November 1940, the Joint Board took occasion to declare that both 
the War and Navy Departments would: " ... support a policy directed toward 
the establishment of United States Missions in all republics of the Western 
Hemisphere, with priority for the present to those countries north of Brazil- 
Ecuador, inclusive." 63 
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In line with this increased emphasis, the situation regarding United States 
military missions in Latin America at the end of March 1941 was as follows: 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Nicaragua 


Bolivia 
Costa Rica 
Peru 
Salvador 


Missions Operating 


— 4 ой ісегѕ 

— 11 officers and 3 E.M. 
—  3officers and 1 E.M. 
— 3 officers and 3 E.M. 
— 2 officers and 2 E.M. 
—  lofficer 

— 3 officers 

— 1 officer 


Missions Pending 


— 2 officers and 2 E.M. 
— 2 officers and 2 E.M. 
— 1 officer 

— 1 officer 


There was also a parallel expansion of the American military attache’ 
system commencing early in 1939, especially in the number of Air Corps 
officers assigned to it.» Furthermore, eligible personnel of both this system 
and the military missions could now be detailed as regular members of 
the General Staff Corps with troops, rather than merely as "acting general 
staff officers." 66 During December 1940, therefore, temporary added rank 
was authorized for 9 military attachés and 7 chiefs of military missions, 
in order to give them greater prestige for performing their respective 
foreign duties.97 On the date of Pearl Harbor, the American military attache 
system consisted of a total of 136 officers, operating from 50 different 
stations and covering in some degree the following countries: 


Afghanistan Iran 

Argentina Iraq (Mil. Observer) 
Australia Ireland 

Bolivia Italy 

Brazil Japan 

Bulgaria Java (Mil. Observer) 
Canada Malaya (Mil. Observers) 
Chile Mexico 

China Morocco 

Colombia Paraguay 

Costa Rica Peru 

Cuba Portugal 

Ecuador Romania 

Egypt Salvador 

Equatorial Africa (Mil. Observer) Santo Domingo 

Finland Spain 

France Surinam (Mil. Observer) 
Gambia Sweden 
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Germany Switzerland 

Gibraltar (Mil. Observer) Thailand 

Gold Coast (Mil. Observer) Turkey 

Great Britain Union of South Africa 
Honduras U.S.S.R. 

Hungary Uruguay 


India (Mil. Observer) 


Presenting the opposite side of this foreign liaison picture, the following 
nations had official military representatives formally accredited to the War 
Department just before Pearl Harbor: 


Venezuela’ 


China —1 officer (Military Attaché) 

Cuba —1 officer (Military and Air Attaché) 

Finland —1 officer (Military Attache) 

France —4 officers (Military Attache, Air Attaché, 
Assistant Military Attache, and Assistant Air 
Attaché) 

Germany —2 officers (Military and Air Attache and 


Great Britain 


Assistant Air Attaché) 

—8 officers (Military Attache, Air Attache, 
two Assistant Military Attaches, and four 
Assistant Air Attachés) 


Hungary —1 officer (Military Attaché) 

Iran —1 officer (Military Attache) 

Italy —3 officers (Military Attache, Air Attache’ 
and Assistant Military Attache) 

Japan —5 officers (Military Attache’and four Assis- 
tant Military Attaches) 

Mexico —5 officers (Military Attache, Assistant Mil- 
itary Attache for Air, and three Assistant Mil- 
itary Attaches) 

Netherlands —1 officer (Military Attaché) 

Norway —2 officers (Military Attaché and Assistant 
Military Attaché) 

Реги ` —2 officers (Air Attache’ and Military Attaché) 

Spain —1 officer (Air Attaché) 

Sweden —2 officers (Military Attaché and Assistant 


Union of South Africa 


Military Attaché) 
—1 officer (Military and Air Attaché) 


U.S.S.R. —4 officers (Military Attaché, Assistant Mil- 
itary Attache, and two Assistant Military At- 
tachés for Air) 

Venezuela —1 officer (Military Attache) 

Yugoslavia —1 officer (Military and Air Attache)® 


Thus, the American military attache and foreign liaison effort during 
the peacetime period plainly followed along the same general course as 
most of the other MID activities. For a considerable number of years after 
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the post- World War I readjustment, all activities of such nature suffered 
severely because of inadequate financial and personnel resources. This lack 
was particularly apparent in connection with the size and capabilities of 
the American military attache system. It also contributed noticeably to the 
fact that the selection of individual officers to perform on military attache 
or official observer duty soon became limited chiefly to persons who 
possessed a sizable outside income for supplementing their Army pay. The 
latter situation was somewhat alleviated, though, commencing in 1938, 
when regular military attaché maintenance allowances were legally 
established and brought more into line with those which had been previously 
enjoyed only by the American naval attaches. 

Despite these serious handicaps, MID activities could still be maintained 
on a minimum basis with reference to such diverse matters as foreign 
language training, attendance at foreign military schools, mutual exchange 
of United States Army and foreign officers between national service 
establishments, formation of military missions in Latin America, and the 
conducting of tours of American military installations by visiting foreign 
dignitaries. Likewise, the departmental military intelligence agency 
remained responsible for required general staff supervision over the foreign 
military attachés formally accredited to the War Department. 

Immediately following the start of the European war in September 1939, 
there was a noteworthy expansion of all United States Army foreign liaison 
activities, and they then continued to multiply at an ever-increasing rate. 
Shortly before Pearl Harbor, therefore, MID found itself more deeply 
engaged in a wide variety of that type of activity than it had ever before 
experienced or even contemplated. Nevertheless, by executing most of these 
numerous and difficult operations in a very successful manner, the 
departmental military intelligence agency was able to provide the United 
States Army with an imposing amount of important information gained 
from foreign sources which helped materially to guide its appropriate 
development for active participation in World War II. 
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Chapter XIII 
Interagency Coordination 


During the greater part of this peacetime period, with MID functioning 
on a comparatively restricted basis, the problem of obtaining effective 
interagency coordination for military intelligence operations did not develop 
into a major one. Many situations did occur, of course, which demanded 
special coordination measures, but they could usually be handled in a 
successful manner by informal conferences or through the use of standard 
governmental procedures. These regular coordination procedures were 
sufficient, for example, to facilitate the favorable accomplishment of the 
following important projects: 


1. Assignment of military attache personnel to assist in settling disputes 
between Latin American nations and the establishment of American 
military missions within such nations (with the Department of State). 

2. Formation of a Joint Public Relations Committee (with the Navy 
Department). 

3. Organization of an Intelligence Liaison Board (War, Navy and State) 
in the Canal Zone, to help protect the Panama Canal from sabotage. 

4. Various attempts to overcome deficiencies observed in the United 
States mapping program (with the Departments of Interior and 
Commerce). 

5. Obtaining needed information from the Department of Justice to assist 
in domestic intelligence production. 

6. Providing data on foreign military forces to Congress, as requested. 


By the summer of 1939, though, when the national authorities first started 
to take positive steps toward achieving a rapid expansion in American 
military potential it soon became apparent that suitable interagency 
coordination could no longer be attained by routine methods. The handling 
of such complex matters as espionage, counterespionage, sabotage, plant 
security and passport control not only now called for action on the part 
of all the ordinary security agencies of the government but also directly 
involved a large number of other agencies, both governmental and civilian. 
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Some satisfactory means had to be promptly devised, therefore, to reduce 
the growing conflicts in authority and duplication of effort among these 
numerous elements, based either upon a voluntary agreement or an executive 
decision designed to cover each individual case. 

The first serious interagency coordination problem to present itself was 
concerned with responsibility for investigating possible foreign-inspired 
espionage or sabotage directed against the United States. By 1939, a total 
of seven different departments of the government were already conducting 
investigations of one type or another along these sensitive lines.! In an 
attempt to rationalize this unduly complicated system, President Roosevelt, 
on 26 June 1939, addressed a personal memorandum to the interested 
members of his Cabinet, as follows: 

It is my desire that the investigation of all espionage, counter-espionage 
and sabotage matters be controlled and handled by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice, the Military Intelligence Division 
of the War Department and the Office of Naval Intelligence of the Navy 
Department. The directors of these three agencies are to function as a 
committee to coordinate their activities. 

No investigation should be conducted by any investigative agency of the 
Government into matters involving actually or potentially any espionage, 
counter-espionage or sabotage, except by the three agencies mentioned above. 

I shall be glad if you will instruct the heads of all other investigative 
agencies than the three named, to refer immediately to the nearest office 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, any data, information or material 
that may come to their notice bearing directly or indirectly on espionage, 
counter-espionage or sabotage.? 

In compliance with this Presidential directive, the Chiefs of the MID, 
ONI and FBI immediately initiated a series of conferences for the express 
purpose of effectively coordinating all their operations seeking to uncover 
foreign espionage or sabotage against the United States. Also, because 
the terms of the directive had failed to differentiate in any practical manner 
between domestic and overseas security investigations, it was decided to 
invite the full attendance of a State Department representative during these 
conference meetings except when "closed" matters were scheduled to come 
under discussion.* The continuing conferences were soon being officially 
referred to as meetings of the Inter-Departmental Intelligence Committee 
(IIC).5 

Before long it became evident to the members of this IIC that the many 
different investigations being performed by their own agencies were still 
so conflicting that some sort of a formal agreement was essential in order 
to fix more precise and appropriate fields of endeavor for each of them. 
Following a rather protracted series of preliminary negotiations, a "Proposal 
for Coordination of MID, ONI and FBI” was finally drawn up and signed 
by Brig. Gen. Sherman Miles, the War Department ACofS G-2; Rear Adm. 
Walter S. Anderson, the Director of Naval Intelligence; and Mr. J. Edgar 
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Hoover, the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Commonly 
known as the "Delimitation Agreement," this proposal was promptly 
approved by the Secretaries of the three Departments concerned, effective 
28 June 1940. It provided generally that: 


1. FBI would assume sole responsibility for the conduct of all 
counterintelligence investigations involving civilians within the United 
States and territories, except in the Canal Zone, Guam, Samoa and 
the Philippine Islands, but keep both MID and ONI fully informed. 

2. FBI would assume a similar responsibility for cases "directed from 
foreign countries," whenever requested by the State, War or Navy 
Departments. 

3. MID would be responsible for the investigation and disposal of all 
counterintelligence cases occurring within the military establishment, 
to include civilians employed on military reservations or under military 
control, as well as all such cases developing in the Canal Zone, Republic 
of Panama or Philippine Islands. 

4. ONI would undertake a corresponding responsibility for the inves- 
tigation of cases occurring within the naval establishment, to include 
civilians under naval employ or control, and those developing in Guam 
or American Samoa. 

5. FBI would also seek to ascertain the location, leadership, strength 
and organization of all civilian groups formed to combat “Fifth 
Column” activities.’ 


The weakest and most inconclusive portion of the new Delimitation 
Agreement was obviously that paragraph which attempted to deal with 
cases “directed from foreign countries.” This was actually a very important 
matter, as the diplomatically accredited personnel of American agencies 
abroad seldom found themselves in a fitting or proper position to collect 
subversive information originating within their own areas even though 
the information might well be of vital interest to the United States. Successful 
intelligence efforts along those lines would normally call for some degree 
of undercover activity, but there was no American organization currently 
at hand to conduct such operations on foreign soil. Besides, ever since 
World War I, the War Department had followed a firm policy of not 
permitting the American military attachés to engage in any form of 
espionage.’ 

On 24 June 1940, while Mr. Adolf A. Berle, the State Department 
representative with the HC, and General Miles, the Acting ACofS G-2, 
WDGS, were discussing this particular problem together in the latter's 
office, Mr. Berle decided to telephone President Roosevelt to obtain his 
personal guidance regarding "the formation of a unit for foreign intelligence 
work, in addition to the normal Army and Navy overseas activities." The 
President responded that he would like to have the field remain divided, 
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with the FBI held responsible for foreign intelligence work throughout 
the "Western Hemisphere” at the request of the State Department, but 
the military and naval branches covering the rest of the world if and when 
the necessity arose? Based upon this hasty off-the-cuff decision by the 
Chief Executive, which was duly communicated to the other members of 
the IIC;'? the FBI then proceeded to develop an ultrasecret Special 
Intelligence Service (SIS)! that operated throughout the Western Hem- 
isphere for the rest of the peacetime period and even into World War 
II. 

Despite the recent delimitation pact, there were still two major areas 
of disagreement existing between MID and the FBI relative to their 
respective investigative responsibilities. The first of these had to do with 
"Counter-Fifth Column" planning on the part of United States Army 
personnel,? which the War Department felt should be fully accepted as 
comprising a proper military task, and the second was concerned with 
the conduct of plant security surveys by the FBI.? The military intelligence 
authorities considered that FBI progress in setting up an efficient plant 
security program had been needlessly slow because its surveys were trying 
to include too many nonessential items of information.!^ 

The counter-fifth column dispute, which was centered chiefly about the 
necessity for the Corps Area and Department Commanders to secure 
sufficient domestic intelligence data for preparing their local Counter-Fifth 
column plans, eventually had to be settled through a conference attended 
by the Secretaries of War and Navy, and the Attorney General. А more 
or less satisfactory agreement was thus reached along the lines that the 
Army should go right ahead with advance planning in the matter but 
rely mostly upon information supplied from FBI sources for any further 
development of its Counter-Fifth Column plans.!6 

From the departmental military intelligence viewpoint, the entire plant 
protection program continued to remain in an unfavorable state for the 
rest of the peacetime period. After an exchange of acrimonious letters 
on the subject between General Miles and Mr. Hoover, however, some 
slight progress could be reported. By the middle of February 1941, for 
example, although MID had received only 646 completed surveys out of 
a total of 1,345 requested, the FBI had managed to place approximately 
11,685 undercover informants inside the plants listed by the War Depart- 
ment as requiring special security surveys.!? 

MID, ONI and FBI adopted their so-called Third Agency Rule on 14 
May 1941. This action stemmed from a proposition advanced by General 
Miles during the course of an IIC meeting to the effect that: "None of 
the intelligence services will transmit outside its own department any 
information derived from investigation within a field of responsibility 
assigned under the delimitation agreement to one of the other intelligence 
agencies, unless called upon to do so by higher authority and, in the latter 
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event, to notify the interested agency or agencies promptly." Although 
the three parties concerned were willing to adopt such a practice, they 
also wanted it fully understood that the new rule should not in any way 
abrogate the responsibility for each agency to exchange information with 
the other two or to furnish information as usual to higher authority.!9 

In addition to these several coordinating arrangements with reference 
to counterintelligence operations, there was also a great deal of concurrent 
activity along the same lines going on within the foreign intelligence field. 
As early as April 1938, for instance, the President had formed a Standing 
Liaison Committee consisting of the Army Chief of Staff, the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Under Secretary of State, and charged it with 
"... the study of coordination and liaison both at home and abroad of 
the three departments concerned, and of the Foreign Service and two 
combatant services." Furthermore, "matters of national policy affecting the 
three departments" were to be taken up and discussed by the Committee.?° 

While neither MID nor ONI enjoyed any official status in connection 
with this high-level Standing Liaison Committee, it soon became customary 
procedure for representatives of these two intelligence agencies to attend 
its weekly meetings and thus be readily available to render needed advice 
to the principal members. That procedure was especially desirable to the 
departmental intelligence authorities because the committee often chose 
to take coordinating action on such important subjects as the establishment 
of military missions, foreign liaison visits and international exchange of 
military students.?! Later, however, when war planning began to play a 
much bigger role in the committee discussions, the intelligence represen- 
tatives were gradually replaced by other, more appropriate, advisors.2? 

When General Miles took over his newly assigned post as the Acting 
ACofS G-2, effective 1 May 1940, he promptly decided to pursue a fixed 
policy of expanding the departmental foreign intelligence effort. This soon 
brought to light again the controversial question of whether centralized 
or decentralized control was a better method of handling intelligence 
operations in the field. Since the previous personnel and fund limitations 
were already easing, General Miles believed that the proper time had come 
to reopen a branch intelligence office in New York City, similar to the 
one which had functioned during World War I, "to obtain information 
from civilian sources for the use of the Military Intelligence Division, 
W.D.G.S." His proposal to accomplish this action was officially approved 
on 7 July 1940, and the office opened the following day, with Lt. Col. 
(later Brig. Gen.) William C. Crane temporarily designated to be the officer 
in charge? Two months later, in view of the increased emphasis being 
currently placed upon Latin American affairs by the War Department, 
Maj. (later Col.) Frederick D. Sharp, who had recently served as the American 
Military Attaché in Buenos Aires, was assigned to replace Colonel Crane.”4 
Also, shortly before Pearl Harbor, MID branch offices were opened at 
New Orleans and San Francisco.? 
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The operations of this New York Branch were plagued from the start 
with a distressing number of difficult coordination problems. In the first 
place, when he created the agency, General Miles had apparently failed 
to take the Commanding General of the Second Corps Area, with Head- 
quarters at Governor's Island, New York City, into his complete confidence. 
The result was that the military intelligence activities of the new 
departmental office were often inadequately coordinated with those being 
conducted by Col. Frank K. Ross, ACofS G-2, Second Corps Area.?6 Moreover, 
since the FBI was already deeply engaged in special intelligence (SIS) work 
in New York City, Mr. Hoover gradually came to feel that Major Sharp's 
operations were "usurping the investigation of matters assigned by the 
President to the Federal Bureau of Investigation."?" Besides MID and the 
FBI, the Office of Naval Intelligence and the Department of State were 
also performing numerous security investigations throughout the New York 
City агеа.28 With these diverse groups all conducting their own separate 
and confidential investigations within that important metropolitan center, 
a great deal of confusion and duplication of effort was soon plainly 
observable. 

The original directive issued by MID to establish the New York Branch 
had not given it a very concise mission, and further clarification was badly 
needed. On 2 November 1940, therefore, General Miles dispatched a formal 
letter to the officer in charge for the purpose of defining more clearly 
the functions and scope that should apply to the branch, as follows: 

1. The primary purpose of the office is to establish direct liaison with 
such business firms or individuals as may be of use to MID. 

2. Information on subversive activity will not be sought nor will any 
investgation of subversive activity be undertaken. Any such information 
received, however, will be promptly transmitted to the New York Office 
of the FBI and to MID. 

3. Information received which might concern the Second Corps Area or 
Third Naval District will be promptly transmitted to the respective 
intelligence officers thereof. 

4, Extreme care should be exercised in handling all subversive activity 
contacts, particularly when transferring them directly to other 
intelligence agencies operating in the New York area.?? 

Despite these continuing attempts on the part of the departmental 
intelligence officials concerned to improve interagency coordination for 
their New York City operations, they were unable to forestall further action 
in the matter by higher authority. Accordingly, on 19 March 1941, without 
any previous consultation with or recommendation from either Mr. Hoover 
or General Miles? President Roosevelt chose to issue the following 
confidential memorandum on the subject: 

In order to coordinate the interested activities and to eliminate duplication 
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of effort, it has been decided, with the concurrence of the Departments 

concerned, that all intelligence and investigational activities in the New York 

Area by the representatives of the Departments of State, War, Navy and 

Justice shall be coordinated through a single agency—to be known as the 

Area Controller. 

This Area Controller for the New York Area will act as a clearinghouse 
for problems and will be consulted by the designated representatives of the 
interested Departments. He will assign priorities and responsibility for the 
various problems, which, it is desired, shall be duly laid before him by the 
representatives of the Departments. Reports of results will invariably be 
made available to all four Departments. 

As Area Controller for the New York Area, Commander Vincent Astor, 
U.S.N.R., is designated, and appropriate orders will be issued him by Naval 
Intelligence.*! 

The critical problem of achieving a suitable coordination of effort within 
the foreign intelligence field for the United States government now 
commenced to claim important attention by practically all of the authorities 
involved. Early in April 1941, therefore, the Secretary of War, acting upon 
a recommendation recently submitted to him by Brig. Gen. Raymond E. 
Lee, the American Military Attache in London,?? circulated a letter among 
them requesting that they present their individual views on the desirability 
of establishing a “Joint Intelligence Committee” in Washington, D.C. The 
authorities first contacted in this manner were the Secretaries of State, 
Navy and Treasury; the Administrator of Export Control; the Director 
of the Office of Production Management, and the Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission.?? With a majority of replies to the letter appearing favorable, 
the ACofS G-2, WDGS, was then directed to schedule a preliminary meeting 
of representatives from all interested agencies, on or about 5 May 1941, 
in order to explore the subject at greater length.?^ Even though the final 
report of that particular conference failed to call for any sort of an 
interdepartmental intelligence committee, it did serve measurably "to firm 
up interagency liaison procedures and take steps to increase the security 
of information.”35 

This noticeably hesitant approach to the growing intelligence coordination 
problem, however, did not meet with the approval of President Roosevelt. 
On 11 July 1941, he personally directed the creation of a position of 
“Coordinator of Information for the United States Government” and 
designated Col. (later Мај. Gen.) William J. Donovan to fill it.36 At the 
same time, Colonel Donovan’s new office was given a mission to: 

. collect and analyze all information and data which may bear upon 
national security; to correlate such information and data, and to make such 
information and data available to the President and to such departments 
and officials of the Government as the President may determine; and to 
carry out, when requested by the President, such supplementary activities 
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as may facilitate the securing of information important for national security 

not now available to the Government.?? 

Although the Coordinator of Information had been specifically cautioned 
not in any way to "interfere with or impair the duties of the regular military 
and naval advisers of the President,"33 he lost no time in seeking to assume 
an authoritative control over all American overseas intelligence activities.?? 
In this eager endeavor he was strongly championed by a politically influential 
group of supporters, who not only favored the establishment of a single 
central intelligence agency for the United States government but also 
displayed a grave ignorance of the deep complexities of the subject by 
naively asserting that now "there would be one intelligence organization 
rather than eight."^ Furthermore, the full ambitions of this vociferous 
pressure group could never become properly reconciled to the fact that 
the President had already assigned to the FBI the task of conducting 
undercover intelligence operations throughout the Western Hemisphere.*! 

Despite the recent failure of the departmental representatives to accept 
the formation of a joint intelligence committee for supervising American 
foreign intelligence activities, the question of achieving a better coordination 
of effort along such lines continued to occupy the earnest consideration 
of many of the military authorities concerned. In September 1941, therefore, 
the Joint (Army-Navy) Planning Committee agreed to act upon a con- 
troversial proposal to assign the Directors of MID and ONI as regular 
members of the Joint Board. While the committee could not see fit to 
endorse that particular proposal, it did recommend the creation of a new 
“Joint Intelligence Committee" to function directly under the Joint Board.*? 
This plan eventually received official approval from both the Secretaries 
of War and Navy, but conclusive action in the matter was slow to develop 
until right after the sudden Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor. As a matter 
of fact, by 10 December 1941, the entire project had only progressed to 
the point where furniture and telephones were being installed and necessary 
clerical forces assembled. 

Another significant event occurred during this same general period, which 
added materially to the difficulties of the intelligence coordination problem. 
It took the form of a decision by the Chief of Staff, contrary to the considered 
recommendation of the ACofS С-2, WDGS,^ in favor of transferring certain 
operational functions from MID to the Office of the Provost Marshal 
General? so as to reduce the total number of personnel spaces directly 
chargeable against the War Department General Staff. Among the more 
important functions thus transferred were the following: 


a. Investigations of applicants for employment in the military estab- 
lishment. 

b. Investigations of civilian employees and individuals where, in the 
interest of national defense, an investigation appears necessary prior 
to release to them of classified information. 
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c. Operations conducted by the Visa and Passport Control Section. 

d. Investigations in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

e. Investigations of scientists for the National Defense Committee. 

f. Operational functions of the Counter-Fifth Column Plan. 

g. Issuance of credentials to visitors to plants and arsenals engaged in 
classified work.4é 


This directed action represented an important change in the conduct 
of the departmental intelligence mission. Heretofore there had always been 
a sharp line of demarcation existing between the MID counterintelligence 
activities and necessary criminal investigations performed by the Provost 
Marshal in carrying out his assigned military police duties. Under the new 
circumstances, however, even though MID could still assume an immediate 
control over any investigative case disclosing evidence of subversion or 
disloyalty, the fine distinction that had been traditionally drawn regarding 
the operational functions of the two agencies no longer applied. The result 
was a large amount of serious confusion and a consequent increase in 
coordination requirements for all concerned, especially as MID continued 
to be the only War Department agency officially authorized to contact 
the FBI on military security matters.47 

The peacetime period thus came to an end with the matter of attaining 
a satisfactory coordination of effort among the numerous agencies engaged 
in military intelligence operations not only remaining essentially unresolved 
but also threatening to reach tremendous proportions. While voluntary 
agreements had seemed to produce the most effective solutions to this 
difficult problem, they were notably hard to arrive at and slow in yielding 
decisive results. On the other hand, although arbitrary settlements imposed 
by higher authority frequently did succeed in gaining quicker action, they 
were all too often hastily devised and announced without any true 
understanding of the many different factors involved. Further improvements 
along these two lines, therefore, as well as a constant search for other 
possible avenues of approach, were plainly indicated. 

It was now obvious that the previous procedures designed to achieve 
an effective coordination of effort among the regularly established 
intelligence agencies of the government would no longer suffice. Moreover, 
under policies adopted by the national administration, new governmental 
agencies had been formed at a bewilderingly rapid rate, and many of them 
were already commencing to display an avid interest in military intelligence 
activities. These new agencies could seldom contribute to a satisfactory 
resolution of the more pressing intelligence problems, but they always 
did serve to multiply the coordination requirements connected therewith. 
The normal confusion of an emergency intelligence expansion, therefore, 
was merely confounded and the existing coordination system soon faced 
with a complete breakdown. The fact was that the increased demands of 
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interagency coordination had definitely become a principal deterrent to 
the efficient conduct of military intelligence operations, and this could well 
develop into a most difficult problem for the departmental intelligence 
authorities to solve in the near future. 
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Chapter XIV 
Summary and Conclusions 


Although the departmental intelligence agency was patently starved for 
want of sufficient personnel and funds during the peacetime period falling 
between the conclusion of World War I and start of the pre-Pearl Harbor 
military expansion, it must be realized that it actually shared this very 
same plight along with the rest of the Army. In a broad sense, therefore, 
no attempt may rightly be made to dissociate the obstacles encountered 
by the military intelligence officials or to treat their numerous difficulties 
as if they constituted a special case. Nevertheless, there was a natural struggle 
going on among the various departmental staff agencies throughout these 
lean years to obtain as large a share as possible of the available resources 
for support of their own activities. Sometimes the ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
did manage to secure a reasonable proportion of these limited means, but 
all too often this could not be successfully accomplished, due either to 
lack of sympathy with or understanding of intelligence problems on the 
part of the reviewing authorities concerned. Strong resistance was also 
regularly encountered whenever any new or unusual intelligence operation 
called for an expenditure beyond that which had previously been considered 
normal to satisfy the indicated needs. 

This demonstrated failure by many of the higher military authorities 
to appreciate fully the vital importance to national security of a well- 
organized and adequately sustained intelligence service during peacetime 
as well as wartime seems most difficult to comprehend. It might be claimed 
that in adopting such a shortsighted attitude they were merely echoing 
the announced views of their civilian superiors or reflecting the feelings 
of the national administration itself and even those of a large segment 
of the American populace. That claim can hardly serve to furnish a 
satisfactory excuse, though, for any antagonism or indifference they exhibited 
in the matter, since one of the most significant lessons plainly derivable 
from a study of World War I would reveal a firm requirement for maintaining 
an efficient intelligence organization at all times in order to keep suitably 
abreast of the latest military developments on a worldwide basis. 
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The peak of misunderstanding over the proper role of military intelligence 
in peacetime was reached as a consequence of General Pershing's sweeping 
reorganization of the War Department General Staff shortly after passage 
of the National Defense Act of 1920. It was then that the G-2 section 
became definitely relegated to a junior status within the framework of 
the American general staff system because of an expedient decision which 
designated it to bear the shortage of one general officer in the position 
of Assistant Chief of Staff caused by the new five-section organization. 
As a result, the Director of Military Intelligence (ACofS G-2), WDGS, 
was customarily only a colonel in rank, while all four of his fellow-directors 
were general officers. When this same practice was promptly extended 
throughout the United States Army, it not only handicapped the 
performance of the military intelligence effort during the rest of the 
peacetime period but also for a long time thereafter. 

It seems evident that the departmental military intelligence officials 
themselves contributed noticeably to the fact that the importance of their 
operations often went grievously unrecognized by the Army as a whole, 
and the complexity of many of the technical aspects thereof was seldom 
fittingly appreciated. While some of this difficulty may have stemmed from 
personality clashes among the individual authorities concerned, apparently 
no realistic steps were ever taken to educate the mass of nonintelligence 
Army personnel with reference to the immense amount of resources that 
would be constantly required for the successful conduct of military 
intelligence operations to assist in national defense. The need for having 
intelligence activities was generally accepted by most competent officers, 
but no eager or avid interest in the subject was aroused. So the Army 
continued to remain largely content to let the acknowledged experts and 
specialists handle the intricate intelligence business within a sheltered world 
of their own choosing. 

This unfortunate feeling of detachment not only tended to draw military 
intelligence further and further away from the remainder of the Army 
but also was soon sharply aggravated through the adoption of overzealous 
security policies on the part of the G-2 officials. By insisting that practically 
all MID actions, many of which were not even remotely connected with 
confidential military intelligence techniques or procedures, should be 
habitually regarded as highly classified, these officials rendered their own 
just cause more ultimate harm than good. Besides, after they had chosen 
to surround themselves with such an unnecessary aura of mysterious 
isolation, it became almost impossible for any outsider to gauge accurately 
the true worth of the military intelligence effort or to comprehend properly 
its legitimate place in the total scheme of national defense. 

The intelligence authorities likewise failed to appraise correctly the full 
implications of an inordinate growth in public relations activities which 
took place throughout the Army during this peacetime period. Although 
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general staff supervision over the release of military information to the 
public had always been recognized as an appropriate G-2 function, the 
performance of that traditional task was by no means identical with the 
execution of a complete public relations mission. Actually the security of 
military information and public relations functions were in fundamental 
opposition to each other, with the counterintelligence personnel usually 
seeking to limit the free distribution of military information, and the public 
relations officials striving equally hard to extend such distribution whenever 
possible. 

There does not seem to have been any compelling reason why the 
departmental intelligence authorities should have accepted without at least 
some observable show of protest the entire responsibility for handling 
all public relations operations in the War Department. Yet, following the 
passage of the National Defense Act of 1920, when plans for a widespread 
military publicity campaign were first formulated, the MID officials willingly 
agreed to undertake general staff supervision over that major project. It 
was not long, however, before these public relations operations commenced 
to assume such exaggerated proportions, especially within the field, that 
they eventually came to overshadow many activities which were much more 
directly related to the basic military intelligence mission. This unfavorable 
situation was then permitted to remain in existence for the rest of the 
peacetime period, with a generally satisfactory solution to the problem 
not being finally agreed upon until well after the outbreak of World War 
II. Even this settlement stemmed chiefly from pressures originating outside 
of MID rather than from any action initiated by the G-2 officials themselves. 

To sum up, the performance of basic military intelligence responsibilities 
during this peacetime period was adversely affected through the adoption 
of three injudicious policies on the part of the authorities directly concerned, 
as follows: 


1. By withholding pertinent knowledge of military intelligence activities 
from nonintelligence personnel, instead of engaging in a constructive 
campaign to educate them, the departmental intelligence authorities 
encouraged the growth of a damaging separation between their own 
operations and those of the Army as a whole. 

2. This harmful sense of detachment was further enhanced by the 
establishment of unnecessarily restrictive security procedures, which 
not only served to accentuate a widespread lack of appreciation of 
the true value of military intelligence to the Army but also to obscure 
its intimate relationship to the mounting demands of national defense. 

3. Assigned tasks bearing upon public relations matters, particularly 
within the field, were permitted to achieve such a marked extension 
that in some cases they actually became accepted as being of more 
importance than the basic military intelligence mission itself. 
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The combined effects of these three ill-advised policies were especially 
detrimental in one noteworthy respect. They proceeded to foster a serious 
lack of sympathy with and understanding of military intelligence by a large 
proportion of the younger Army officers, who not only became decidedly: 
distrustful of any G-2 duty assignment but also summarily rejected the 
idea of pursuing a service career which emphasized intelligence participation. 
While there were a few outstanding exceptions to the general rule, when 
members of this particular officer group later attained prominence and 
received top command or staff assignments, the results of their continuing 
intelligence ignorance often turned out to be disastrous. Аз a matter of 
fact, several important- combat reverses that occurred during World War 
II may be fairly ascribed in a large measure to an absence of previous 
intelligence experience on the part of the commanders or key staff officers 
directly concerned. 

These same shortcomings also played a major role in the continual 
difficulties which were encountered by the MID officials in attempting 
to develop an effective military attaché system. With the departmental 
authorities seldom aptly aware of the true worth of this system to Army 
peacetime progress, they remained loath to render adequate support to 
the ACofS G-2's, WDGS, in their persistent efforts to secure adequate 
personnel and funds for maintaining these overseas activities at a desirable 
level of efficiency. The net result was that the military attaché system 
was forced to operate on a relatively restricted basis over most of the 
peacetime period and soon came to be manned chiefly by officers who 
were fortunate enough to possess a sizable outside income. Since these 
wealthier officers were able to take an active part in the foreign diplomatic 
social whirl, the American military attachés gradually gained an unenviable 
reputation both within the Army and among the population at large. 

The departmental military intelligence agency was also beleaguered by 
a constant succession of reorganizations during the peacetime period. At 
first these recurring upheavals could be attributed mainly to shrinkages 
caused by necessary adjustment from a war to peacetime footing, but many 
of the subsequent changes appear to have been based more upon the habit 
of individual ACofS G-2's, WDGS, seeking to put their own pet organization 
theories into effect. There were, however, three significant alterations in 
functional emphasis that undoubtedly did help to encourage this type of 
organizational experimentation, as follows: 


1. The abrupt decline in military counterintelligence operations which 
took place right after the conclusion of World War I, followed by 
a marked resurgence of such operations during the depression years 
and an even greater increase in them immediately prior to World 
War II. 
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2. A notable expansion of military intelligence tasks connected with all 
phases of mobilization and war planning. 

3. An enormous growth in the number of public relations activities being 
performed by military intelligence personnel, particularly within the 
field. 


The final peacetime organization of MID, announced just two days before 
Pearl Harbor, proved to be mostly along traditional lines but was already 
commencing to show distinct signs of developing more on the basis of 
expediency rather than in accordance with any preconceived plan. This 
latter characteristic, though, was not peculiar solely to the military 
intelligence agency alone because it also formed a readily recognizable note 
which extended throughout the entire War Department. The actual MID 
organization and principal officer assistants functioning at that particular 
time directly under Brig. Gen. Sherman Miles, the Acting ACofS G-2, WDGS, 
were as follows: 


Administrative Branch (Col. Ralph C. Smith, Inf-GSC) 
Sections: Military Attache 
Foreign Liaison 
Coordinating 
Finance 
Personnel 
Records 
Translation 
Chief Clerk 
Intelligence Branch (Col. Hayes A. Kroner, Inf-GSC) 
Sections: Administrative 
Field Personnel 
Situation 
Dissemination 
Southern European 
Central European 
Eastern European 
British Empire 
Far Eastern 
Air 
Counter Intelligence Branch (Lt. Col. John T. B. Bissell, FA-GSC) 
Sections: Administrative 
Domestic Intelligence 
Investigating 
Plant Intelligence 
Safeguarding Military Information 
Special Assignment 
Corps of Intelligence Police 
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Plans and Training Branch (Lt. Col. Charles Y. Banfill, Air Corps) 


Plans and Training 


Information Control Branch (Maj. W. P. Corderman, SC-GSC) 


Special Study Group (Lt. Col. Ре?су С. Black, FA-GSC)! 


Even though the departmental military agency was beset with so many 
serious difficulties, it was still able to achieve a gratifying amount of 
substantial progress. These successes should be credited not only to the 
sound direction imparted to the effort by a group of outstanding capable 
ACofS G-2's, WDGS, but also to the remarkable enthusiasm and competence 
that were consistently displayed by a large majority of their chief assistants, 
who often demonstrated a complete dedication to the military intelligence 
cause. In final summation, therefore, the following specific achievements 
were accomplished by MID during this peacetime period, despite the severe 
handicaps of continual personnel and fund shortages as well as frequent 
disputes with higher authority over the proper scope of its assigned mission: 


1. 


Actively participated in both the intelligence and counterintelligence 
phases of the Peace Conference which was held in Paris right after 
the World War I Armistice. 


. Kept alive, in cooperation with the Department of State, the prom- 


ising national cryptological program that had played such a significant 
role in military intelligence operations during World War I. 


. Constantly maintained a small but efficient organization for producing 


foreign intelligence, which could not only serve to satisfy most of 
the War Department and Army peacetime requirements but also 
furnish an important volume of such intelligence to other interested 
agencies of the government. 


. Prepared and disseminated to the Armed Forces a series of inform- 


ative monographs and handbooks covering selected strategic foreign 
areas and our own overseas possessions. 


. Procured and in some cases actually compiled a large number of 


valuable foreign maps and photographs for inclusion in the volu- . 
minous War Department collection. 


. Promptly recognized the worldwide conspiratorial nature of the 


Communist movement and then, in the face of formidable opposition, 
stubbornly continued to gather and record a huge mass of pertinent 
information on that movement from the military intelligence 
viewpoint. 


. Organized and directly controlled a counterintelligence system to 


function throughout the Army establishment. 


. Attempted at all times, but with varying degrees of success, to remain 


suitably informed in regard to the capabilities of important revo- 
lutionary or subversive groups within the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 
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9; 


10. 


1i. 


12; 


13. 


14. 


1x 


16. 


Li; 


18. 


19; 


20. 


FAM 


Provided an original impetus behind the early formation of a joint 
intelligence effort aimed at protecting the Panama Canal from 
sabotage and later took steps to insure the creation of a special 
military defense sector in the Sault Sainte Marie locks area for the 
same purpose. 

Issued a comprehensive set of Army regulations concerned with 
security of military information matters. 

Prepared detailed anticipatory plans in order to guide the future 
conduct of wartime espionage, counterespionage, censorship and 
passport control activities. 

In close collaboration with the FBI, undertook the development of 
an effective personnel security system for the numerous industrial 
plants that were executing classified Army contracts in support of 
a planned military expansion. 

Established and directly supervised the controversial evolution of 
a new Military Intelligence Reserve to form an integral part of the 
Officers Reserve Corps. 

Inaugurated a suitable air intelligence program as soon as possible, 
which was deliberately designed to stay fully abreast of all foreign 
advances being made within that rapidly growing field. 

Materially assisted the semi-independent Army Air Force in fulfilling 
its own intelligence requirements, both from the tactical and technical 
standpoint. 

Furnished timely information to the War Department on foreign 
successes being achieved in the design of low-speed aircraft for short- 
range observation and liaison purposes that eventually led to the 
organic assignment of light airplanes to the Field Artillery. 
Repeatedly pressed for additional governmental appropriations to 
sustain an expanded military mapping effort covering the United 
States and its possessions. 

Rendered unceasing support to the Corps of Engineers officials in 
their persistent attempts to secure better maps and mapping 
equipment for the Army. | 

Published a basic field manual on military mapping, so as to assure 
for the first time that the Army could operate under a coordinated 
system of policies and procedures relative to this complicated subject. 
Continued to encourage all promising types of research, in the hope 
of developing new practices and technical devices which might help 
to improve the performance of military intelligence operations. 
Exercised a positive general staff supervision over the many different 
Army elements engaged in cryptography, cryptanalysis and other 
aspects of signal intelligence, thereby contributing measurably to the 
striking successes that were achieved along those lines during the 
critical pre-Pearl Harbor period. 


22. 


25; 


24. 


22; 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
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Played a noteworthy part in departmental mobilization and war 
planning, not only by preparing required intelligence plans and 
annexes but also in supplying foreign information to other military 
agencies for their own use in such planning. 

Periodically reviewed the intelligence annexes of all subordinate Army 
mobilization plans to insure that they were properly coordinated 
from the policy standpoint. 

Actively participated in the joint and combined war planning effort 
which received a major emphasis toward the close of the peacetime 
period. 

Bore the brunt of handling all public relations activities within the 
War Department until July 1940 and then tried unsuccessfully to 
free G-2 personnel in the field from that same burden before Pearl 
Harbor. 

Prepared a highly classified field manual on the subject of propaganda, 
which later furnished important guidance for the conduct of 
psychological warfare operations during World War II. 

In compliance with instructions issued personally by the Assistant 
Secretary of War, created a special group early in 1941 for the express 
purpose of studying the effect of propaganda on the psychology of 
national populations both at home and abroad. 

Continued to demand a realistic intelligence training program for 
the Army and also provided qualified G-2 observers to check upon 
the status of combat intelligence training in all large-scale field 
exercises or maneuvers. 

Issued an important series of intelligence publications and manuals 
for troop use that were designed to achieve a badly needed 
standardization of practice and procedures for military intelligence 
operations throughout the field. 

Constantly examined the military intelligence courses being presented 
at the various service schools, including the Command and General 
Staff School, in order to effect a better degree of doctrine coordination 
among them. 

Checked all important training documents published by the arms 
and services to make sure that intelligence matters embodied therein 
did not conflict in any way with previous instructions issued by MID 
on the same subject. 

Within the limits of available funds, arranged for selected M.I. Reserve 
officers to perform active duty assignments both within the War 
Department and the field. 

Devised an extension course training program for M.I. Reserve 
officers covering a wide variety of different military intelligence 
specialties. 
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34. 


35. 


36. 


37: 


38. 


39, 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


Formulated a set of foreign language examinations designed to qualify 
regular and reserve Army officers for wartime duty as translators, 
interpreters or interrogators. 

Nurtured the idea of establishing one central intelligence training 
school for the Army to the extent that a school of such type was 
finally authorized early in World War II. 

Managed to retain at least some semblance of an intelligence police 
organization which could provide a readily available nucleus to assist 
in forming the Counter Intelligence Corps (CIC) after Pearl Harbor. 
Although severely handicapped during most of the peacetime period 
by stringent personnel and fund limitations, continued to operate 
a comparatively efficient military attache system on a global basis. 
Duly discharged the multitude of foreign liaison responsibilities 
devolving upon the War Department, which included required control 
over the activities of all foreign military and air attaches formally 
accredited to the United States government. 

Arranged for the detailing of official military observers to report 
on operations taking place within foreign combat theaters. 
Supervised the initial establishment and subsequent progress of most 
of the American military and air missions that were located in many 
different foreign countries. 

Carried on a remarkably rewarding program in oriental language 
training for selected Army officers and started a companion project 
to familiarize other officers with the Russian language. 

Completed an agreement for the mutual exchange of American and 
Japanese Army officers between opposite national military units and 
developed a favorable system for training foreign military personnel 
at appropriate United States Army schools and installations. 
Accomplished the assignment of a considerable number of American 
Army officers to attend military schools in Germany, France, England, 
Italy and Poland. 

Played a significant role in the early institution of cooperative military 
planning between the United States and British Armies to prepare 
for possible future emergencies. 

Joined with designated Department of State, Navy and Justice 
representatives in trying to work out a practicable solution to the 
many coordination problems that had resulted from an unprecedented 
growth of intelligence and counterintelligence activities following 
the Presidential declaration of a limited national emergency in Sep- 
tember 1939. 

Reestablished branch MID offices in New York City, New Orleans 
and San Francisco, prior to the opening of World War II. 

Sponsored preliminary discussions with reference to forming a joint 
intelligence committee among the interested governmental agencies 
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and then supported the successful creation of a Joint (Army and 
Navy) Intelligence Committee which commenced to function soon 
after Pearl Harbor. 

48. Provided necessary departmental representation on the large number 
of new intelligence committees and organizations that came to be 
formed during the prewar expansion period. 


From this impressive list of major accomplishments achieved under the 
direction of the military intelligence authorities over these peacetime years, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that they were at all times fully cognizant 
of their fundamental responsibilities both to the War Department and 
the Army. Furthermore, with such a' wide variety of specific attainments 
represented and in view of the numerous obstacles they encountered, it 
would also appear that these same authorities are definitely entitled to 
commendation for their combined performance. While it may be justly 
held that some mistaken policies were adopted and certain functions 
overemphasized at the expense of other more important ones, the fact 
still remains essentially true that from the standpoint of military intelligence 
the United States Army was much better prepared to enter World War 
II than it had been before World War 1. The problems were many and 
the available personnel often too few, but the results obtained should 
rightfully be permitted to speak for themselves. 

There was now practically unanimous agreement among the national 
authorities concerned that the clouds of war were fast approaching. Just 
how, when or where the opening event might happen to occur, of course, 
remained the big question. Since this was primarily an intelligence problem, 
all of the American intelligence agencies were already making every possible 
effort to answer it as best they could. Suddenly, to everyone's horror, the 
nation found itself caught in disastrous surprise by an unexpected Japanese 
attack against Pearl Harbor. Did this blow constitute a failure in any manner 
by MID? The matter becomes of such grave importance that a detailed 
and thorough examination of the military intelligence aspects of the 
immediate pre-Pearl Harbor period from the departmental standpoint 
seems plainly in order. A separate analysis along these particular lines, 
therefore, forms the next part of this continuing historical study.. 
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Notes 


1. "Annex to Organization Chart, General Staff (G-2)," 5 December 1941. MID 221.19. 
ACSI Rec. Sec. The total strength of MID on that particular date was 199 officers and 648 
civilians. А small "Information Control Branch" had recently been formed for the purpose 
of coordinating the fast-growing communications intelligence effort with the Navy Department 
and other participating governmental agencies. 


Part 4. 
Pearl Harbor 
(7 December 1941) 


Chapter I 
Disastrous Surprise 


During the predawn hours of 7 December 1941, Pvt. Spec. 3d Cl. (later 
1st Lt.) Joseph L. Lockard and Pvt. (later Sgt.) George E. Elliott, Signal 
Company, Aircraft Warning, Hawaii, were diligently engaged in performing 
what was considered to be a routine training mission of an intelligence 
nature. They, of course, remained completely unaware that a strange quirk 
of fate would soon place in their unsuspecting hands the safety of the 
entire American garrison stationed on the island of Oahu. As a matter 
of fact, they were destined to become the first American intelligence agency 
to contact the main body of a powerful Japanese air attack force which 
was already winging its way over the vacant sea north of that island bent 
upon rendering the United States Pacific Fleet impotent for any subsequent 
operations in the near future.! The story behind this comparatively obscure 
but fascinating episode in Pearl Harbor history not only serves to illustrate 
most vividly the distressing plight of the American defenses in Hawaii 
on the fateful day but also leads inexorably back through the devious maze 
of preceding events which permitted this dangerous state of affairs to exist. 

Privates Lockard and Elliott were the sole members of a crew detailed 
to operate one of five mobile radar sets? from 0400 to 0700 hours on 
that particular Sunday morning. Lockard had previously received con- 
siderable instruction as an oscilloscope operator, but Elliott was just learn- 
ing to be a radar plotter. Their set was installed at an altitude of 526 
feet near the Opana triangulation station, situated approximately three 
miles in rear of Kahuku Point which forms the northernmost tip of Oahu. 
They were in constant telephone communication with an improvised infor- 
mation center established on a temporary basis adjacent to the Fort Shafter 
military reservation. Although this center had functioned in a satisfactory 
manner during recent maneuvers, it still remained woefully incomplete 
in respect to qualified personnel and adequate equipment. Moreover, no 
regular interceptor command had as yet been organized to operate with 
it.3 І 

Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short, Commanding General, Hawaiian Department,* 
felt strongly that the prompt establishment of an efficient Aircraft Warning 
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Service (AWS) for safety of the command should be one of his primary 
objectives. In this connection, on 27 June 1940, the War Department had 
approved, with certain indicated changes, a board report forwarded from 
the Hawaiian Department which called for the establishment of three fixed 
AWS stations, one to be located on top of Mt. Kaala in Oahu, another 
on the rim of Haleakala Crater in Maui and the third on high ground 
near Kokee in Kauai? The actual construction of these stations soon 
encountered major difficulties, not only because they were so inaccessible 
but also due to the fact that the Department of the Interior remained 
definitely opposed to the erection of any sort of a permanent structure 
on its reserved national park lands within the Territory of Hawaii. Although 
three fixed type (SCR 271) radar detector sets had been delivered to the 
Signal Property Officer, AWS, Fort Shafter, in June 1941, their sites were 
still not ready by November 1941. For the time being, therefore, General 
Short was relying upon six mobile type (SCR 270) sets, all located on 
Oahu and at far lower altitudes, to guard against any form of a surprise 
air attack." Nevertheless, when he ordered the command into an anti- 
sabotage alert effective 27 November 1941, he also prescribed that this 
AWS would operate every morning from 0400 to 0700, in order to cover 
the most dangerous air attack hours from just before until shortly after 
daybreak.’ 

The Signal Corps and Army Air Force officials in Hawaii earnestly desired 
to extend this maximum radar coverage further into the day, both for 
protection of the command and for training purposes. Serious maintenance 
difficulties and personnel problems, however, appeared to preclude the 
possibility of accomplishing any such action on a permanent basis at that 
time. A temporary schedule was finally devised as part of the regular training 
program wherein all available radar stations would function from 0400 
to 1100, with the remainder of each weekday until 1600 then being split 
up into two equal periods for assignment to only half of them. While 
the Aircraft Warning Service was not officially required to operate on 
Sundays or holidays, except during the prescribed more dangerous hours 
from 0400 to 0700, it had been habitually maintaining a full training schedule 
during every day in the week. Most unfortunately, the commander of the 
Aircraft Warning Company received special permission from the control 
officer of the information center to give his men a well-deserved rest on 
Sunday 7 December 1941, by letting them off just as soon as the usual 
early morning session was ended.? 

Hence, following the conclusion of their assigned morning problem at 
0700 at 7 December 1941, Privates Lockard and Elliott stood ready to 
close station and return to camp. Because the pickup truck had not yet 
arrived, they chose to keep the set open and to continue observing the 
detector. Suddently, at 0702, the screen displayed a huge blip situated about 
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136 miles to the north, so they commenced to plot it.!? After some 
preliminary discussion they also decided to call up the information center 
and report this singular occurrence.!! The switchboard operator on duty 
therein first answered that all personnel had departed, but, upon noticing 
Ist Lt. Kermit A. Tyler of the 78th Pursuit Squadron still seated before 
the plotting board, he described the curious report from Opana to him 
and asked for advice.!? 

Lieutenant Tyler had been acting as "pursuit officer" during the early 
morning problem and just happened to remain in the center following 
its conclusion. He was not an intelligence officer and had been assigned 
to this extra duty for instructional purposes only.!3 As an Army Air Force 
pilot, however, he was fully aware that groups of B-17s were being flown 
at irregular intervals to Hawaii from the mainland for special crew training 
and subsequent dispatch to the Philippines.^ He likewise knew that 
whenever the local Hawaiian radio station played music throughout the 
night it was a good indication such a flight was on the way because the 
pilots customarily utilized the station for homing purposes. Having listened 
to this type of music during the preceding night, he concluded that the 
Opana radar detector had merely picked up a B-17 flight from the West 
Coast, so he advised the switchboard operator to forget about it. The latter 
then passed this same word on to Private Lockard, and no further action 
was taken. There actually was a flight of some twelve B-17s coming in 
at that particular time, to arrive unarmed over Oahu right in the midst 
of the initial Japanese air assault.!5 

It remains very doubtful that even if Lieutenant Tyler had been able 
at 0720 to realize the true import of this exceptional radar observation 
from Opana and could have sounded an immediate alarm whether much 
of the ensuing disaster might have been averted or minimized. Under 
the existing alert plan against sabotage, certain air squadrons were 
designated as alert units, with crews requi-ed to sleep on the line. It was 
estimated, though, that these crews would require about thirty minutes 
advance notice to get their planes ready for combat and emergency take- 
off.!6 Besides, in order to facilitate the antisabotage measures as directed, 
the planes at all airfields were carefully grouped together instead of being 
spotted in dispersed positions, so it probably would have taken longer 
than usual to unscramble them. This same concentration also rendered 
it unsafe for the planes to be either fully armed or serviced. On the 
other hand, an advance warning of any extent whatsoever would surely 
have been of some benefit and might have resulted in a worthwhile 
improvement over the hapless defensive situation that did prevail. 

The huge blip which suddenly appeared on Private Lockard's detector 
screen at 0702 that memorable Sunday morning may well have included 
several of the B-17s arriving from the mainland, but it was much too 
large to have been occasioned by this fact alone.!? It unquestionably 
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represented the leading wave of a Japanese air assault force launched earlier 
at 0600!9 from six aircraft carriers positioned during the night just 200 
miles due north of Oahu. These carriers comprised the backbone of a 
powerful naval task force which had sortied from Etorofu, largest of the 
Kurile Islands, on 26 November. Effectively cloaked under a strict radio 
silence and covered by an ingenious deception plan,?? it managed to reach 
this designated rendezvous exactly on schedule and without any adverse 
incident. The planned surprise air attack against Oahu had been most 
carefully prepared in advance?! with the Japanese military authorities 
reporting after the war that they relied chiefly upon the following major 
sources of intelligence in choosing their specific target assignments: 


l. Interrogation of the crews of Japanese merchant ships calling at 
Hawaiian ports during mid-November. 

2. Submarines stationed in Hawaiian waters shortly before the scheduled 
attack. 

3. Commercial radio broadcasts from Hawaii.?? 


While these three intelligence sources were undoubtedly of considerable 
value for this stated purpose, the Japanese officials seem to have deliberately 
avoided any mention of covert consular activities or information derived 
from secret agents. According to the FBI, there were over 200 "Japanese 
Consular Agents" operating throughout Hawaii during the pre-Pearl Harbor 
period, not prosecuted as nonregistered foreign agents mainly because 
General Short felt that such prosecution might result in an unfavorable 
reaction on the part of the rest of the local Japanese community.2 The 
only regular espionage agent with an assigned military intelligence mission 
stationed at the Japanese consulate in Honolulu from April to 7 December 
1941, though, was apparently a retired naval ensign by the name of Takeo 
Yoshikawa, who called himself "Vice Consul Morimura." Having first been 
most carefully selected and then intensively trained for that particular duty, 
he apparently did an excellent job.?* 

Supported by a small group of reconnaissance seaplanes and protected 
by a continuous combat air patrol, the hidden Japanese air attack force 
was divided into two separate assault waves, as follows: 


First Attack (Cmdr. Fuchida). Launched at 0600, with leading elements over 


Oahu at 0740. 
Time of 
Planes Targets Attack 
Dive Bombing 54 Carrier Bombers Ford Island and 0755 
Unit (Vals) Wheeler Field 
Torpedo Attack 40 Carrier Attack Battleships and 0757 


Unit Planes (Kates) Cruisers 
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Time of 
Planes Targets Attack 
Fighter Striking 45 Carrier Fighters Ford Island 0800 
Unit (Zekes) Hickam Field, 
Ewa Field and 
Kaneohe Air Base 
Horizontal 50 Carrier Attack Battleships and 0805 
Bombing Unit Planes (Kates) Cruisers 


Total— 189 planes 


Second Attack (Lt. Cmdr. Shimazaki). Launched at 0715, with leading elements 


over Oahu at 0840. 
Dive Bombing 81 Carrier Bombers Carriers and about 0900 
Unit (Vals) Cruisers 
Fighter Striking 36 Carrier Fighters Ford Island about 0900 
Unit (Zekes) Hickam Field, 
Wheeler Field, 
and Kaneohe Air 
Base 
Horizontal 54 Carrier Attack Hickam Field about 0900 
Bombing Unit Planes (Kates) Kaneohe Air 
Base, Ford Island 
and Ewa Field 
Total— 171 planes 


Grand Total— 360 planes? 


The air attack against Oahu was supplemented by an advance force of 
aggressive Japanese submarines. Included within this group were sixteen 
long-range “Т”-туре submarines, normally carrying a small airplane on deck 
aft of the conning tower. In five of these large submarines the scout plane 
had been replaced by a two-man midget submarine for special assault use 
during the Pearl Harbor operation. The advance force departed from home 
ports in Japan about 11 November, with orders to reconnoiter Hawaiian 
waters not later than the evening of 6 December 1941 and to discharge 
its midget submarines for an attempted entrance into Pearl Harbor im- 
mediately after the start of the air bombardment.26 

Although at least one of the five midget submarines from this advance 
force did succeed in entering Pearl Harbor, due to an inexcusable delay 
in closing a gate to the antitorpedo net when it was opened at 0458 for 
passage of two minesweepers," this novel phase of the Japanese attack 
plan turned out to be a distinct failure. One midget submarine was sunk 
by the destroyer U.S.S. Ward near the harbor entrance at 0654.28 The 
Ward promptly radioed this important information to the 14th Naval 
District, but because of a decoding delay, the duty officer failed to receive 
the message until 0712. Strenuous efforts were then made to notify all 
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key naval officials of the significant event, but no Army or Air Corps 
headquarters was ever informed.?? 

Another midget submarine was rammed and depth-charged inside the 
harbor by the destroyer U.S.S. Monaghan during the height of the initial 
attack,? while a third was damaged by the destroyer U.S.S. Helm at 0817 
just east of the channel entrance. This latter submarine was ultimately 
beached on the opposite side of the island near Bellows Field and its 
commander captured, thus to become prisoner of war number one for 
the United States Army іп World War IL?! The ultimate fate of the other 
two midget submarines still remains clouded in mystery, but they are 
presumed to have been sunk since they were never recovered by the 
Јарапеѕе.32 

From the comparatively restricted viewpoint of the execution of an 
assigned military mission, this Japanese air attack against Oahu on 7 
December 1941 was a conspicuous success. Not only were the planned 
operations pressed home vigorously to an effective conclusion, but also 
surprise was attained far beyond any reasonable expectation. Despite the 
fact that through a favorable combination of fortuitous circumstances no 
American carriers happened to be in Pearl Harbor, the attack did succeed 
in wrecking the battle force of the Pacific Fleet?? and crippling the combined 
air strength of the island for some time to come. The following tabulation 
showing the extent of major damage and casualties inflicted thus serves 
to speak for itself: 


1. Navy Damage 
a. Battleships: 


Arizona —total loss. 

Oklahoma —total loss. 

California —sunk at berth, much later repaired and returned to 
service. 

West Virginia —sunk at berth, much later repaired and returned to 
service. 

Nevada — beached, to prevent sinking in deep water, later 
repaired and returned to service. 

Pennsylvania — damaged. 

Tennessee — damaged. 

Maryland —slightly damaged. 


b. Other Ships: 
Utah (target ship)  —sunk at berth. 


New Orleans —slightly damaged. 
(heavy cruiser) 
Helena, Honolulu | —damaged but soon repaired. 
and Raleigh 
(light cruisers) 
Destroyers —two damaged beyond repair and another badly dam- 


aged but later returned to service. 


Miscellaneous 


c. Naval Air: 


Ford Island (Naval 


Air Station) 


Kaneohe 


(Seaplane Base) 


Ewa Field (Marine 


Corps Air 
Station) 


2. Army Air Damage 
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—one minelayer sunk, one seaplane tender and one 
repair ship damaged, floating drydock damaged but 
later repaired. 


—Of a 70-plane total, 19 were destroyed and 14 dam- 
aged. Of the 37 planes remaining undamaged, 51 
were utility planes not designed for combat, 4 were 
patrol planes out on a flight mission and 2 were 
already in the shop under repair. 

—Of 35 (36?) planes, 26 (27?) were destroyed and 6 
damaged. Only 5 PBY (Catalinas) out on patrol 
remained undamaged. | 

—Of 49 planes, 22 were destroyed and 16 damaged. 
All tactical planes destroyed.34 


Before Attack After Attack 
Destroyed Unusable Usable 
Hickam Field 
B-17 12 4 4 4 
B-18 32 12 10 10 
A-20 12 2 5 5 
Total 56 18 19 19 
Wheeler Field (including one Pursuit Sqdn. in training at Haleiwa) 
P-40 87 30 30 27 
P-36 39 4 19 16 
P-26 14 6 4 4 
B-12A 3 2 0 1 
B-18 1 0 0 1 
A-12 2 0 2 0 
Obsn. 5 2 0 3 
Trainer 3 i 1 1 
Total 154 45 56 53 
Bellows Field 
P-40 12 3 0 9 
Obsn. 8 0 2 6 
Total 20 3 2 15 
Grand Total 230 66 77 8735 
3. Casualties 
Killed, Missing, and 
Died of Wounds Wounded 
Navy 2,008 710 
Marine 109 69 
Army 218 364 
Civilian 68 32 
Total 2,403 1,17836 
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The utter completeness of this Japanese military victory becomes even 
more evident upon realizing that such appalling damage to American 
strength in the Pacific was achieved in the face of a Japanese loss of 
approximately 50 carrier-based airplanes?" and 5 midget submarines, with 
their respective crews. Since the well-nigh incredible disparity in destruction 
must be ascribed chiefly to the surprise element involved, the question 
immediately arises as to whether or not that serious unbalancing factor 
was truly necessary. Any speculation along this line promptly serves to 
bring the subject of military intelligence to the fore, since that particular 
phase of the total command function was especially designed to protect 
the commander from hostile surprise. A thorough examination into the 
activities performed by or under the direction of the military intelligence 
agency of the War Department General Staff prior to the Pearl Harbor 
attack thus appears plainly indicated. 

In this connection it should be fully understood that the responsibilities 
of any military intelligence officer to his commander are essentially those 
of an advisor. Acting in that particular capacity, he remains responsible 
for keeping the commander adequately informed with reference to the 
enemy or potential enemy situation, as well as the terrain over which 
military operations may occur. Whatever action is or is not ordered following 
the receipt of this information continues to rest with the commander himself. 
Accordingly, in any analysis of events leading up to the Pearl Harbor disaster, 
it seems most important to distinguish clearly between any failure on the 
part of an ACofS G-2 to provide his commander with proper intelligence 
and the actions taken by such commander based upon the intelligence he 
has so received. 

It should further be freely recognized that any current investigation 
pertaining to the performance of military personnel during the pre-Pearl 
Harbor period must possess the decided advantage of hindsight. In all 
fairness, therefore, the examiner should strive conscientiously to accept 
the situation as it confronted the persons involved at the time that the 
events in question actually took place. Bearing this material consideration 
in mind, it then becomes the privilege of historical research not only to 
present a factual account of the events which did transpire but also to 
seek an accurate determination as to why they may or may not have 
happened. Only in that manner can invaluable lessons be derived for 
appropriate use in the future. 

The total military intelligence process has been customarily divided into 
the three broad functions of collection, evaluation, and dissemination. While 
this convenient separation does not always turn out to be strictly definitive, 
it serves well to pose three searching questions for guidance in evaluating 
the conduct of the military intelligence agency of the War Department 
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during the several months preceding the Pearl Harbor attack, as follows: 

1. Was the agency properly organized and directed so that it could exploit 
fully all available sources of information covering Japanese military 
capabilities in the Far East prior to 7 December 1941? 

2. Having acquired a mass of pertinent information regarding Japanese 
military capabilities in the Far East, did the agency correctly evaluate 
such information in order to deduce within reasonable limits all 
possible lines of military action open to that nation over the critical 
months preceding Pearl Harbor? 

3. After collecting and evaluating appropriate information relative to 
Japanese military capabilities in the Far East before 7 December 1941, 
did the agency then take necessary steps to insure that the intelligence 
derived therefrom was promptly forwarded to all parties who might 
be directly concerned? 

With the answers to these three fundamental questions remaining 
specifically in mind, the scene now shifts to Washington, D.C., for the 
purpose of exploring in considerable detail the performance during this 
historic period of the departmental military intelligence agency under 
command of Brig. Gen. (later Maj. Gen.) Sherman Miles, the ACofS G- 
2, WDGS. 
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except for the civilians, from official sources dated 1947. The Pearl Harbor Report, p. 65 
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Killed in action — 194 
Wounded in action — 560 
Missing in action — 22 
Died (nonbattle) — 2 
Declared dead (Public Law 490) — 1 
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37. All but 29 of the Japanese planes sent out against Hawaii managed to return to their 
aircraft carriers safely, but when the sea roughened later on during the day, some 50 more 
of them were damaged in landing. At least 20 of these latter planes represented a total 
loss. See: AAF, I, p. 200. 


Chapter II 
Information Sources 


In pursuing the matter of whether or not the departmental military 
intelligence agency was properly organized and directed before Pearl Harbor 
so as to acquire a maximum amount of information bearing upon Japanese 
military capabilities, it seems advisable first to review briefly the principal 
means through which such information is normally obtained. Although 
the agency may secure a certain amount of foreign military data by direct 
research, most information of this type comes from a wide variety of outside 
sources, as follows: 


15 


NO CONN 


kh 


Reports submitted by American military attaches and formally 
designated military observers. 


. Information received from other staff groups within the War 


Department, principally the technical services. 


. Reports forwarded by United States Army headquarters immediately 


subordinate to the War Department. 


. Exchange of information with other departments and agencies of 


the United States government. 


. Foreign liaison activities in addition to those performed by American 


military attachés and formally designated military observers. 


. Reports from MID field agencies, such as branch offices. 

. Communications intelligence operations. 

. Secret agents and undercover intelligence organizations. 

. Contacts established with American commercial firms engaged in 


overseas operations. 


. Interviews with military and civilian personnel returning from trips 


abroad. 
Volunteer informants. 


As previously described, MID utilized all of these listed information 
sources to a varying degree during the peacetime years following World 
War 1. For the greater portion of that difficult period, however, many 
important foreign intelligence activities had to be seriously curtailed due 
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to stringent personnel and fund limitations. Moreover, efforts to exploit 
secret agents or to organize undercover intelligence systems were consis- 
tently frowned upon by higher authority. It was thus not until after the 
presidential declaration of a limited national emergency on 8 September 
1939 that there could be any marked expansion in the development of 
these various intelligence means and, even then, the improvement in most 
cases proved to be extremely slow. For example, as late as March 1940, 
only eight officers were authorized for duty within the entire Intelligence 
Branch of MID. 

During the latter part of 1939, portentous world events finally commenced 
to arouse an increasing interest throughout the United States government 
in the general subject of foreign intelligence. This new concern manifested 
itself in many different directions and gradually reached into each of the 
numerous agencies engaged in activities along such lines. The War 
Department, therefore, was soon able to secure sufficient appropriations 
to expand its depleted American military attaché system and employ twenty- 
six additional civilians in the vital Signal Intelligence Service. Similarly, 
it was not long before MID found it practicable to reopen a branch office 
in New York City which had been closed after World War I as an economy 
measure. The FBI was also directed to initiate undercover intelligence 
operations within the Western Hemisphere, and suitable steps were taken 
to achieve a better coordination of effort for intelligence matters among 
the Departments of State, War and Navy. Eventually, on 11 July 1941, 
with those extended activities having attained a new peak, the President 
felt it necessary to appoint Col. William J. Donovan to act as Coordinator 
of Information for the United States government. 

Under ordinary circumstances the most fruitful and dependable source 
of information for the War Department concerning Japanese military 
capabilities would be the American Military Attache in Tokyo.? This was 
actually the case until late in 1939, when, following passage of an exceedingly 
strict anti-espionage law, the Japanese authorities managed to discourage 
any further foreign contacts on the part of the general populace and to 
restrict severely the investigative activities of all diplomatic personnel 
stationed in Japan.? With these unsatisfactory conditions not only persisting 
but even becoming progressively worse, the American Ambassador, Mr. 
Joseph Clark Grew, finally decided to cable the State Department, on 17 
November 1941, as follows: 

We are fully aware that our present most important duty perhaps is to 
detect any premonitory signs of naval or military operations likely in areas 
mentioned above and every precaution is being taken to guard against surprise. 
The Embassy's field of naval or military observation is restricted almost 
literally to what could be seen with the naked eye, which is negligible. 
Therefore, you are advised, from an abundance of caution, to discount as 
much as possible the likelihood of our ability to give substantial warning.^ 
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In April 1941, with up-to-date military information оп the Japanese 
Army having diminished almost to a vanishing point, the departmental 
military intelligence authorities took belated steps to remedy this disturbing 
situation.5 Lt. Col. (later Col.) M.W. Pettigrew of the Far Eastern Section, 
Intelligence Branch, was directed to undertake an extensive trip throughout 
the Far East for the express purpose of improving the intelligence-collection 
effort within that critical area. During the progress of his trip, which included 
personal conferences with key intelligence personnel in Honolulu, Manila, 
Chunking, Hong Kong, Singapore, Bangkok and Batavia, he forwarded 
the following pertinent observations and recommendations to MID: 

1. G2, Hawaiian Department, has an excellent organization which is now 
being expanded to a semi-war basis by the employment of a number 
of local Reserve Officers who are completely familiar with conditions 
in Hawaii. Close liaison is also being maintained with the FBI, so that 
all concerned now feel that the Japanese situation there remains well 
in hand. 

2. The intelligence organization of the Philippine Department has been 
effectively enlarged within the past few months and favorable contacts 
are being developed with the British and Dutch officials in the N.E.I. 

3. The British authorities in Hong Kong appear very willing to cooperate 
with American personnel. It is recommended, therefore, that formal 
liaison be established with them as soon as possible in order to take 
full advantage of the communication network centered upon this 
important office. 

4. The strength of the United States Military Attache Office in China 
should be increased, with main.establishment located at Chunking, a 
liaison and fiscal office opened in Hong Kong, and a well-qualified 
officer sent to Shanghai. 

5. The American Military Attache in Thailand seems to be slowly but 
surely gaining the confidence of the local officials. Notwithstanding, 
due to the strained relations still existing between Thailand and 
Indochina, it would prove most embarrassing if he was given the added 
responsibility of reporting on the latter country at this particular 
moment. 

6. Singapore is by far the best collecting station for military intelligence 
in the Far East. It is not only the seat of the British High Command 
but also includes the headquarters of the Far East Combined Intelligence 
Bureau, a large organization which should be more positively exploited 
by MID. 

7. Under his present instructions, the American Consul General in Batavia 
can only forward reports directly to the State Department. An 
arrangement should thus be completed in Washington to permit him 
to send copies of such reports to Manila and Singapore. 

8. Since the Military Attaché and Assistant Military Attache in Tokyo 
are both scheduled for relief early in 1942, it is recommended that 
the latter be replaced as soon as practicable and returned to MID. His 
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intimate knowledge of the country could then be utilized to revise the 
intelligence digest on Japan and bring it more up-to-date. 
9. The Military Attache in China should also be accredited to Burma.® 

Several of these pointedly constructive recommendations could be 
accepted by the ACofS G-2 and put into effect without further delay, but 
others would require a considerable amount of prior staff work before 
their eventual accomplishment. The latter condition held especially true 
for those involving British-American intelligence cooperation in the field. 

The British had been operating a full-scale intelligence system in the 
Far East with marked success for many years and could be counted on 
to go guard its basic security with utmost zeal. Their organization was 
divided into two distinct parts—one consisting of an open system under 
the supervision of military attachés and observers, and the other, known 
as the Service in Security (S in S), functioning completely underground. 
The only authorized communication between these two separate systems 
was through regularly designated liaison officers assigned to each of the 
major military headquarters located within the same area. Although most 
of the American intelligence personnel remained on friendly terms with 
officers of the British open system, they were rarely ever permitted to 
make any direct contact with officials assigned to the S in 8.7 Since the 
United States did not possess any comparable secret intelligence system 
in the Far East, it was patently desirable to reach some sort of an agreement 
with the appropriate British authorities whereby this latter type of contact 
could be materially extended. 

Feeling that the continuing British-American staff consultations in 
London’ might provide an advantageous vehicle for negotiating a free 
exchange of information agreement with the S in S in the Far East, General 
Miles first queried Brig. Gen. (later General) L.T. Gerow, Chief of the 
War Plans Division, to ascertain the exact status of these consultations 
in respect to military intelligence matters. He was told that the staff 
conversations had already affirmed the operation of intelligence agencies 
by both powers on an independent basis but in close liaison with each 
other. Furthermore, this intimate liaison was to be established not only 
between the two respective national military missions but also throughout 
all echelons of command in the field.? 

Upon receipt of this favorable reply, General Miles immediately cabled 
Brig. Gen. Raymond E. Lee, American Military Attache in London, and 
directed him to discuss the Far Eastern intelligence situation with the proper 
British authorities for the purpose of seeking a broader collaboration in 
the field. On 14 June 1941, General Lee reported back to the ACofS G- 
2, as follows: 

1. The British Army, Navy and Air Force wish to have the closest possible 

coordination between the United States and Imperial representatives 
everywhere in the Far East. They are instructing their personnel at 
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Singapore, Peking, Shanghai, Manila, Hong Kong, Bangkok, Tokyo 
and Chunking to plan for the most direct and extensive cooperation 
with corresponding American representatives. 

2. They further suggest that this whole scheme of cooperation should 
function through their Combined Bureau in Singapore, which has 
the mission of collection, collation and dissemination of all British 
intelligence for the Far East. 

3. The British authorities are also very desirous that this coordination 
plan should include naval intelligence.!° 

The ACofS G-2, WDGS, next requested Capt. (later Admiral) А.С. Kirk, 
Director of Naval Intelligence, for his comment and concurrence on this 
subject and received the following answer: 

1. An effective exchange of information presently exists between the 
C-in-C United States Asiatic Fleet and C-in-C British China Squadron,- 
who also serves as C-in-C of the British Naval Forces in the Far 
East. 

2. The Navy Department concurs in the proposed plan for extending 
the existing exchange of information system with the British and 
is prepared to issue necessary instructions to all American naval 
attachés assigned to the Far Eastern Area. 

3. It is suggested that consideration also be given to establishing a similar 
exchange of information system with the military and naval authorities 
of the Netherlands East Indies.!! 

After completing these necessary preliminary steps, General Miles now 
felt he was ready to direct all American military intelligence personnel in 
the Far East to proceed along the following lines: 

Complete cooperation with British intelligence agencies your area desired, 

to include full exchange information exclusive of our cryptographic systems. 

British requests for information our strength disposition must be referred 

to Commanding General, Philippine Department. Center British intelligence 

system is Singapore. Similar instructions issued naval intelligence.!2 

Agreements were then hastily concluded to send the following carefully 
chosen officers to key intelligence posts in the Far East: Col. (Spec. Corps 
Res.) Van S. Merle-Smith: Military Attache’ to Australia, arriving 15 
September 1941; Maj. (FA) Stuart Wood: Assistant Military Attaché to 
China, stationed in Hong Kong and arriving 6 September 1941; Maj. (Cav.) 
Edward J. McNally and Maj. (Inf.) Paul L. Freeman, Assistant Military 
Attaches to China, stationed in Chengtu and arriving 14 August 194113; 
Lt. Col. (CAC) Robin B. Pape, accredited through New Delhi as Military 
Observer “to India and other Far Eastern Countries” and arriving 13 
September 1941!4; Lt. Col. (Inf.) Elliott R. Thorpe, Military Observer to 
the Netherlands East Indies and arriving in Java 9 October 1941; Lt. Col. 
(FA) Bernard A. Tormey, Military Observer to the Malay States and arriving 
in Singapore 23 October 1941; Col. (Cav.) Kent C. Lambert, accredited 
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through the USSR as Military Observer in Kuibishev and arriving 11 October 
1941.15 

While these expanded American military intelligence activities in the 
Far East would eventually serve to enhance the MID information potential 
for that troubled area, there still remained one obvious gap before any 
maximum effort could be achieved. This deficiency was largely occasioned 
by the fact that the United States had lagged far behind the other major 
powers in developing an undercover intelligence organization aimed at 
supplementing its military attaché and observer system in Asia. Hoping 
to remedy this situation, General Miles, on 18 July 1941, arranged for 
the transfer of Maj. Warren J. Clear, U.S. Army Retired, from the Bureau 
of Public Relations to MID and instructed him to visit Manila and Singapore 
for the purpose of making “a detailed survey and report as to the desirability 
and practicability of the War Department instituting a system of secret 
intelligence in the Far East.”!6 Major Clear was considered particularly 
well qualified for this type of assignment because he had previously served 
both in China and Japan and remained proficient in the Japanese language.!? 

Major Clear initiated his intelligence survey on 17 August 1941 in Manila. 
He first talked with the Chief of Staff and ACofS G-2 of the Philippine 
Department, and then met with the head of the British S in S for the 
Philippines. The latter official expressed a “keen desire that the War 
Department set up such a system, with operating headquarters in Manila,” 
and Col. J.T.H. O'Rear, ACofS G-2, Philippine Department, likewise agreed 
that the headquarters should be located in Manila. Nonetheless, Major 
Clear thought he should move on to Singapore before making any first 
commitment in regard to this rather controversial point. 

Arriving in Singapore, he immediately conferred with both Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, British Commander in Chief in the 
Far East, and the G.H.Q. Military Liaison Officer with the S in S. Additionally, 
at Major Clear's specific request, Lt. Col. Francis G. Brink, American Military 
Observer to the Malay States, was allowed to attend these high-level 
discussions. А question was subsequently raised by the British secret 
intelligence authorities as to the exact scope of Major Clear's mission and 
the validity of his credentials, especially with reference to whether or not 
it would be proper to disclose to him any intimate details concerning the 
organization, methods and operation of the S in S in the Far East. He 
was soon forced to admit that he was not in Singapore actually to form 
an American secret intelligence system but merely to conduct an official 
survey which might lead to the possible establishment thereof.!5 Although 
certain operational information bearing upon S in S activities was then 
deliberately withheld from him, he did not feel that these omissions were 
substantial enough to compromise his final recommendations, which were 
forwarded to MID on 3 November 1941, as follows: 
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1. The War Department should establish a system of secret intelligence 
in the Far East with operating headquarters located either at Singapore 
or Manila, preferably the former. It should parallel the existing British 
organization but remain completely independent of that system. 

2. The American system should be headed by a Regular Army officer 
in the grade of Colonel or higher. He should be formally accredited 
to London and furnished with credentials that would permit his 
unrestricted movement without search at all ports in the Far East 
under British or Dutch control, as well as those in cooperating neutral 
countries. А similar agreement should be made with the British to 
provide American agents with full freedom of movement throughout 
all British possessions in the Far East. 

3. The size of the operating headquarters for the American system should 
be held down to an absolute minimum, with at least two million 
dollars allotted to it in support of activities during the coming fiscal 
year. 

4, The new system should further seek the voluntary assistance of all 
American and neutral residents engaged in business in the Orient.!9 


The successful establishment of an American secret intelligence 
organization in the Far East, based upon these considered recommendations 
by Major Clear, would certainly have improved MID coverage of Japanese 
military capabilities within that crucial area. Unfortunately, this step, like 
most of the other important moves along the same lines, was shortly 
overtaken by events and could never become a reality.?? On 7 January 1942, 
with the Japanese drive in Malaya having already threatened to isolate 
Singapore, the Far East Combined Intelligence Bureau was speedily trans- 
ferred to Java. Less than two months later, when that strategic Dutch 
island also fell to the Japanese, the British lost most of the nerve center 
of their traditional undercover intelligence organization in the Far East, 
while the United States was effectually blocked in forming a corresponding 
system which would have been of inestimable value in the future. 

The universal Pearl Harbor pattern of too little and too late thus becomes 
painfully apparent in connection with the efforts of the War Department 
to increase its military intelligence collection potential for the Far East. 
Although necessary actions and procedures were duly recognized, the lack 
of foresight in such matters which had prevailed as a national policy over 
most of the peacetime period simply failed to allow sufficient time for 
their consequent realization. One of the chief results of this weakness was 
to force MID to lean more heavily upon information supplied by other 
nations in developing a realistic order of battle, evaluating new weapons 
and following troop movements of the Japanese Army. Since these other 
countries were naturally more concerned with possible Japanese drives to 
the south against their own territories, rather than whether or not there 
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was any likelihood of a Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the serious 
implications of this unsatisfactory situation remain unmistakably clear. 
There were other important information sources available for exploitation 
by MID, but they could hardly be expected to compensate for this lack 
of a dependable American intelligence organization in the field to cover 
the Far Eastern area. 
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Notes 


1. See: Federal Register, July-September 1939, IV, p. 3851. 


2. The American Military Attache in Tokyo at the time of Pearl Harbor was Col. Harry 
LT. Creswell, and his Assistant Military Attache was Maj. (later Maj. Gen.) C. Stanton Babcock. 


3. See: Testimony, Joseph Clark Grew before Army Pearl Harbor Board in Pear] Harbor 
Attack, pt. 29, p. 2147. 


4. See: Peace and War: United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941 (Washington, 1942), p. 
788. 


‚ 5. MID had recently received reliable information to the effect that the Japanese were 
reorganizing their intelligence service in the United States and coordinating it more closely 
with the German and Italian systems. See: Memo (C), Chief Int. Br. to Chief CI Br., 12 
February 1941, Far East Document 207, Pearl Harbor Safe. ACSI Rec. Sec. 


6. See: Reports (S), Lt. Col. M.W. Pettigrew to ACofS G-2, in unnumbered file, Pearl 
* Harbor Safe. ACSI Rec. Sec. А more formal report, dated 21 June 1941 and submitted after 
his return, is reproduced as Exhibit 156, Joint Committee Exhibits in Pearl Harbor Attack, 
pt. 18, pp. 3436-39. 

7. The principal exception to this strict denial policy was in the case of Lt. Col. (later 
Brig. Gen.) Francis G. Brink, United States Military Observer for the Malay States from 
19 February 1941 to 20 January 1942, who was fully accepted by the British Combined 
Intelligence Bureau during that entire period. He also participated actively in the American- 
British-Dutch staff conversations which were held at Singapore in April 1941. See: Testimony, 
Joseph С. Grew before Joint Committee in Pearl Harbor Attack, pt. 2, 726. | 

8. The Special Observers Group under Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney, Air Corps, had recently 
arrived in London for the purpose of developing joint operational plans with the British. 
See: Watson, op. cit., pp. 385-86. 

9. Ltr. (C), Gerow to Miles, 28 May 1941, in unnumbered file, Pearl Harbor Safe. ACSI 
Rec. Sec. 

10. Cable (C), Lee to WD, No. 1454, 14 June 1941, in unnumbered file, Pearl Harbor 
Safe. ACSI Rec. Sec. 

11. Ltr. (S), Director Naval Int. to ACofS G-2, 10 July 1941, in unnumbered file, Pearl 
Harbor Safe. ACIS Rec. Sec. The Governor of the Netherlands East Indies had already refused 
to accept an American naval observer for his area. See: Memo (C), Acting ACofS G-2 to 
CofS, CSGID 2610-72. ACSI Rec. Sec. During April 1941, the ACofS G-2, Philippine 
Department, succeeded in arranging with the American Consul General in Batavia to have 
military information obtained by consular personnel forwarded directly to Manila. See: Report 
(C), Lt. Col. А.Н. Campbell, 3 April 1941, FE 223, MID 2341-154-15. ACSI Rec. Sec. 

12. Cable (C), Miles to Mil. Observers Singapore and Hong Kong, 12 July 1941, in 
unnumbered file, Pearl Harbor Safe. ACSI Rec. Sec. 

13. The Military Attache to China, in Peking since 13 June 1939, was Col. (FA) William 
Mayer. His principal assistant was Col. (CWS) David D. Barrett, in Chunking since 26 July 
1956. 

14. Lt. Col. Pape had been serving as a Japanese language student and Assistant Military 
Attaché in Tokyo. Although accredited through New Delhi, he operated mainly in Singapore. 

15. "List of Officers Detailed As United States Military Attaches and Observers,” 10 August 
1954, File 041.221. ACSI Rec. Sec. 

16. Report (S), Maj. Warren J. Clear, USA Ret. to ACofS G-2, 5 November 1941, in 
unnumbered file, Pearl Harbor Safe. ACSI Rec. Sec. 


17. See: Biog. Sketch, Warren Joseph Clear, WD 18 September 1942. Gen. Ref. Off., OCMH. 
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18. Major Clear reports that he did employ four voluntary undercover agents from Saigon 
on an experimental basis. While most of the information obtained from these agents proved 
to be inexact and incomplete, some of it did check with known facts or later events. 

19. Report (S), Maj. Warren J. Clear, USA Ret., to ACofS G-2, 3 November 1941, in 
unnumbered file, Pearl Harbor Safe. ACSI Rec. Sec. 

20. As a secret document, Major Clear's final report had to be dispatched via diplomatic 
pouch and did not reach MID until 29 November 1941. 


Chapter III 
Magic Messages 


The most promising source of information for MID relative to Japan 
during the pre-Pearl Harbor period was derived from communications 
intelligence activities. As earlier described, the United States Army first 
entered this fertile intelligence field in World War I and, guided by the 
temperamental genius of Maj. Herbert O. Yardley, the venture proved 
to be remarkably successful. Following that war, a joint War-State Cipher 
Bureau was organized in New York City with Yardley, then a civilian, 
still in charge. This so-called Black Chamber soon managed to solve a 
number of highly important Japanese codes and thus could provide the 
American government with valuable information prior to the Washington 
Conference for the Limitation of Naval Armaments commencing in 
November 1921. 

During May 1929, due to a most untimely decision on the part of Secretary 
of State Henry L. Stimson, the operations of the Black Chamber were 
abruptly terminated with the remnant reverting to the War Department. 
There, under the inspired personal leadership of Mr. William F. Friedman, 
the ailing agency was gradually brought back to life in the form of a Signal 
Intelligence Service (SIS), constituting an integral part of the Signal Corps 
organization. By early 1939, this SIS was already reading a significant number 
of lower-level Japanese codes and ciphers, but every attempt to break down 
the top diplomatic or military codes of that country had met with utter 
failure. While these more modern codes were admittedly baffling, a mastery 
of any one of them would comprise an intelligence victory of such major 
proportions that Maj. Gen. Joseph O. Mauborgne, Chief Signal Officer, 
requested Mr. Friedman to put aside all of his other work and concentrate 
upon making one supreme effort to conquer the Japanese ultrasecret 
diplomatic code commonly known as the "purple system.”! 

After nearly twenty months of most painstaking and arduous mental 
labor, the essential secret of this intricate Japanese system was finally 
uncovered, and, in August 1940, Mr. Friedman submitted an initial 
translation thereof.? Complex electrical machines were then hastily devised 
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and constructed in order to accomplish the necessary analyses connected 
with solving it. Presumably, therefore, at least until the Japanese authorities 
discovered that their top diplomatic code had been compromised? the United 
States could now participate as a hidden third party in many of the important 
communications passing between the Japanese government and its official 
representatives abroad. Such an amazing feat plainly represented a military 
intelligence triumph of the highest magnitude, becoming even more impres- 
sive upon the realization that it was achieved while British and German 
cryptanalysts were both failing in a like endeavor.* 

This intensified American communications intelligence effort was then 
given the very appropriate code name of Magic, although carrying it through 
to a successful conclusion turned out to be anything but a simple matter. 
In the first place, obtaining the necessary intercept material called for the 
installation of a large number of powerful monitor stations located at widely 
separated points all over the world and manned on a 24-hour basis by 
scarce technical specialists. Such an extensive enterprise could only be 
undertaken by combined action on the part of the Army and Navy, with 
limited assistance in special cases from field units maintained by the FBI 
and Federal Communications Commission (FCC). Besides, since it was 
practicable to equip only a few of these monitor stations for solving coded 
intercepts of higher order, a suitable communications system had to be 
organized so as to insure the prompt receipt of raw material in Washington 
for immediate cryptanalysis. This, in turn, meant the development of a 
satisfactory scheme to assign suitable priorities for dispatching various 
categories of intercepted messages, based upon the communications facilities 
available at each individual station. 

The Army chose to maintain key monitor stations on both coasts of 
the United States, in Hawaii, the Philippines and Panama. None of these 
field installations, however, was able to accomplish any top-level decoding 
or translating missions.» The station in Hawaii at Fort Shafter, therefore, 
was instructed to radio all high priority intercepts without delay to 
Washington and forward the remainder once a week either by commercial 
air clipper or surface pouch depending upon weather conditions. This high 
priority classification was normally reserved for messages in a code requiring 
electrical analysis for solution, such as the Japanese purple code, plus those 
containing an urgent precedence designation within their text.’ 

The Navy considered it desirable to decentralize its communications 
intelligence effort more than the Army and thus formed complete radio 
intelligence units both in the Philippines and at Pearl Harbor. The 
Philippine unit, with its principal station located in the caves on Corregidor 
Island, was placed at the direct disposal of Adm. Thomas C. Hart, 
Commander in Chief, United States Asiatic Fleet, and allocated the only 
spare Purple decoding machine remaining available after the needs of the 
two service departments and the British had been satisfied.? This station 
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was at first mainly concerned with Japanese diplomatic transmissions, but, 
in October 1941, it commenced to concentrate more upon intercepting 
Japanese naval communications. During late November 1941, it was further 
directed to cover the important Tokyo-Berlin radio circuit. 

The Navy radio intelligence organization in Hawaii was centered about 
Pearl Harbor, with subsidiary intercept and direction-finding stations op- 
erating from Oahu (Heeia), Midway, Samoa and Dutch Harbor. It remained 
primarily occupied in determining the current dispositions and plans of 
Japanese naval forces in the Pacific through exercising a close watch over 
all Japanese naval communications. It could not solve messages received 
in the Purple code and was instructed to forward at once by radio any 
such material obtained to the Navy Department? 

As usual the most difficult problem connected with these communications 
intelligence activities lay in acquiring suitable and sufficient foreign coded 
material to support a satisfactory cryptanalytic effort. Under the existing 
Federal Communications Act of 19 June 1924, it was still unlawful for 
any person to intercept a communication without the sender's permission.!? 
Nevertheless, both the Army and Navy proceeded to monitor all regular 
radio bands and, in the case of Hawaii, the Army secretly intercepted a 
number of coded short wave messages going to and from the Islands via 
RCA, Globe Wireless and Mackay Radio. This was felt to be necessary 
from the national security standpoint because the local managers of these 
companies had consistently declined to make available to any governmental 
intelligence agency the content of cable or radio messages sent or received 
by the Japanese Consul General in Honolulu. In November 1941, however, 
when the president of RCA, Mr. David Sarnoff, visited Hawaii, he was 
prevailed upon to instruct his own officials to furnish naval intelligence 
with copies of such messages.!! Unfortunately, since the Japanese Consul 
General followed a system of parcelling out his dispatches among the three 
commercial companies on a monthly basis and was not scheduled to utilize 
RCA for that particular purpose until 1 December 1941, this promising 
development proved to be only of limited duration.!2 

As far as can be determined, no governmental intelligence agency during 
the pre-Pearl Harbor period ever attempted to tap the cable lines leading 
in or out of Hawaii. On the other hand, some months previous to 7 December 
1941, Capt. (later Rear Adm.) Irving H. Mayfield, U.S.N., District 
Intelligence Officer, took it upon himself to install several telephone taps 
at the Japanese Consulate General Building in Honolulu. On 2 December 
1941, with this source having failed to produce any important information 
and an employee of the telephone company discovering one of them, they 
were hastily removed.!3 In. the meantime, unbeknown to the Navy, Mr. 
Robert L. Shivers, FBI Special Agent in Hawaii, had finally received authority 
from Washington to establish a similar surveillance, and he placed a tap 
on the telephone line at the cook's quarters in the Consulate. Although 
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this particular tap did yield one possibly significant telephone conversation, 
an examination of the Consul General's telegram file in the Mackay Radio 
Office after Pearl Harbor revealed that a great deal more valuable infor- 
mation might have been obtained before the event if the American 
communications intelligence effort had not been so severely handicapped 
by existing legal restrictions.!4 

Early in 1941, with the Magic operations growing at an increasingly 
rapid rate, it became apparent that there was a great deal of duplication 
of effort between the Army and Navy in processing the numerous coded 
intercepts flowing into Washington from the field. The usual tendency 
on the part of each service group to gain an advantage over the other 
and thereby be in a position to claim sole credit for some outstanding 
accomplishment was also plainly evident. Accordingly, General Mauborgne, 
Chief Signal Officer, and Rear Adm. Leigh Noyes, Director of Naval 
Communications, executed a formal agreement specifying that in the future 
the Army would handle all messages having an even-numbered date of 
Japanese origin while the Navy would do likewise for those carrying odd- 
numbered dates.!5 From the standpoint of continuity in cryptanalysis this 
arrangement may have held some slight disadvantages, but it did serve 
to divide up the work load in an expedient manner, as well as encourage 
the full exchange of materials and results between the two cooperating 
service groups.!6 

The time required for an intercept to be decoded within any of the 
military crypto-centers varied considerably, depending chiefly upon the type 
of code used, length of message and prevailing priority situation. The total 
action could thus take anywhere from fifteen minutes to a week or a month, 
and, of course, in many instances the message might never be solved." 
Moreover, after being either fully or partially decoded, the intercept still 
had to be translated into English by personnel who were intimately familiar 
with Japanese military and technical terminology before becoming a useful 
item of information. It was truly a miraculous performance, therefore, when 
"most of the Magic messages were in the hands of high intelligence officers 
within an hour or two from their time of origin."!? 

Security had always been a prime consideration with reference to com- 
munications intelligence operations, but when the American cryptanalysts 
succeeded in breaking the Japanese Purple code, it immediately assumed 
a transcendent importance. With such a potentially rich source of 
information unfolding, it remained vital to keep the precious secret from 
getting back to the Japanese authorities or else it would be abruptly halted 
forever. The fundamental security principle involved was to make every 
possible effort toward limiting knowledge of this new intelligence capability 
strictly to those persons who were in absolute need of it for executing 
their official duties in an enlightened manner. While the general principle 
was crystal clear, its specific application posed a host of difficult problems 
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for the higher authorities to solve, with these particular problems 
unmistakably playing a consequential role in the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

There was a sizable group of personnel functioning within the Signal 
Corps organization who had to know at least some part of the total Magic 
secret. This group included not only the Chief Signal Officer!? and his 
responsible cryptanalysts but also Col Otis K. Sadtler, Chief of the 
Operations Branch, Lt. Col. Rex W. Winckler, Chief of the Signal Intelligence 
Service, Maj. Robert E. Schukraft, Officer in Charge of Radio Intercepts, 
and Capt. Harold Doud, Chief of the Code and Cipher Section. Additionally, 
the secret had to be similarly shared in naval communications, with Capt. 
L.F. Safford, U.S.N., Chief of the Communications Intelligence Unit, the 
officer in direct charge.? All of these personnel had been most carefully 
selected before receiving this sensitive duty assignment and were security 
conscious to a pronounced degree. Since they were essentially technicians 
and no question ever arose in regard to their individual conduct from the 
security standpoint, they did not play an important part in the serious 
complications which later developed concerning the further distribution 
of Magic material among military and other governmental officials. 

The two officers charged with acting as.a connecting link between their 
respective communications unit and departmental intelligence agency were 
Col. Rufus S. Bratton, Chief of the Far Eastern Section, Intelligence Branch, 
МІР}! and Capt. A.D. Kramer, U.S.N., a member of ONI but attached 
to the Security Group of Naval Communications. Colonel Bratton did not 
at first require the SIS to furnish him with complete copies of the Magic 
intercepts but merely a statement to the effect that a certain message had 
been sent on a given date from one Japanese official to another, followed 
by a brief summary of its content. Early in 1941, however, in order to 
exploit more fully this profitable information source, he called for an exact 
copy of each decoded message so he could determine whether or not it 
might be of some specific intelligence value. The messages passing this 
particular test were then processed in accordance with standing instructions 
and the remainder promptly destroyed. Captain Kramer accomplished 
this same type of duty for the Navy Department, but unlike Colonel Bratton, 
he did not also function as Chief of the Far Eastern Section in ONI, this 
responsibility being held by Capt. Arthur N. McCollom, 0.5.3.23 

On 23 January 1941, General Miles, ACofS G-2, WDGS, and Capt. Hugh 
James, U.S.N., Acting Director of Naval Intelligence, concluded an official 
agreement which provided that Magic messages should be delivered only 
to the following military authorities: 


1. Within the War Department: the Secretary of War, Chief of Staff, 
Chief of the War Plans Division and Chief of the Military Intelligence 
Division. Also, in exceptional cases, the Military Aide to the 
President.24 
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2. Within the Navy Department: the Secretary of the Navy, Chief of 
Naval Operations, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Director of 
War Plans and Director of Naval Intelligence.25 


This formal agreement was intended primarily to settle the question 
of who should be the regular recipients of Magic material within the two 
service establishments. Since most of the intercepted messages were 
diplomatic in character, it was obvious that many of them also ought to 
be read by the Secretary of State and some even by the President himself. 
To accomplish this additional task, distribution was already being made 
both to the White House and State Department by Colonel Bratton and 
Captain Kramer, in turn, on alternate months. This inconvenient system 
was eventually changed, however, effective 12 November 1941, with the 
Army taking over the entire delivery of Magic material to the State 
Department and the Navy accepting a similar responsibility for the White 
House through Rear Adm. John R. Beardall, Naval Aide to the President.26 

It must not be presumed that these various Army-Navy agreements served 
in any way to limit knowledge of the Magic secret solely to the listed 
recipients alone. All the higher authorities involved were necessarily forced 
to take a number of their own subordinate officials either into full or 
partial confidence regarding the matter. Disclosures of such nature were 
often acknowledged more or less openly, as in the case of Mr. Harry Hopkins, 
the Presidential Assistant, and Mr. Sumner Welles, Mr. Stanley Hornbeck 
and Mr. Maxwell M. Hamilton of the State Department.?" On the other 
hand, the practice was undoubtedly much more widespread than ever 
admitted. Within MID, for example, while General Miles and Colonel 
Bratton were the only authorized recipients of Magic material, the latter 
was forced to utilize "certain trusted clerks and certain of my officer 
assistants" to help in handling it. The Chief of the War Plans Division 
likewise insisted that several of his section chiefs should have access to 
such material, and this exception to the established policy was actually 
approved by the Chief of Staff.?5 

In direct contrast to this type of extension, several military intelligence 
officials who held an obvious need for Magic material were consistently 
denied the privilege. For instance, neither Col. (later Brig. Gen.) Hayes 
A. Kroner nor Col. John T. Bissell, respective Chiefs of the Intelligence 
and Counterintelligence Branches, MID, were permitted an effective share 
in the priceless secret.29 Likewise, despite personal orders from the Chief 
of Staff that he should be given all available intelligence information, Col. 
(later Brig. Gen.) P.M. Robinett, ACofS G-2, GHQ, was not granted any 
access to Magic messages until five days after Pearl Harbor.?? This seems 
especially difficult to understand in view of the fact that by 1 December 
1941, command of all Army overseas bases, except Hawaii and the 
Philippines but including the Caribbean Defense Command (CDC), had 
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been vested in GHQ.3! Security of the Panama Canal was, of course, a 
major War Department concern during the entire pre-Pearl Harbor period. 

In the early stages of his communications intelligence work, Colonel 
Bratton normally submitted a memorandum of information through the 
ACofS G-2, WDGS, to the Chief of Staff, based upon one or more of 
the Magic messages he had recently evaluated but concealing the true source 
by means of a prearranged code word. Later, when this material commenced 
to assume further importance, the recipients themselves deemed it advisable 
that they should be shown copies of actual messages.32 The practice thus 
soon developed wherein Colonel Bratton would pay a daily visit to the 
Offices of the Secretary of War, Secretary of State, Chief of Staff, Chief 
of War Plans Division and Chief of Military Intelligence, and leave with 
designated officials at each of these offices a padlocked leather pouch 
containing translated copies of the Magic material he had previously 
screened. These pouches, with contents still intact, were then picked up 
during a following visit. Early in November 1941, the Navy adopted 
this same procedure and began to furnish its own recipients with copies 
of original messages rather than information summaries.*4 

Out of the huge mass of Magic material turned over each day to Colonel 
Bratton by the SIS, about "10 to 20 percent" appeared to have some possible 
intelligence value, with the rest being mainly concerned with administrative 
or personnel matters relating to Japanese Embassy operations. All messages 
of potential intelligence significance were immediately passed on to MID, 
but a considerable number of the less important ones were eliminated 
from the pouches prepared for the other military agencies. In like manner, 
the Secretary of State was given only such messages as might be of particular 
interest to his own department.35 | 

Despite this prior screening process, Colonel Bratton appears to have 
yielded to the natural tendency of bending over backwards in deciding 
what messages should go to the principal Magic recipients because toward 
the latter part of the pre-Pearl Harbor period they were receiving a 
tremendous amount of such raw material. Since none of the authorities 
themselves could spare the necessary time to wade through these large 
batches of messages and separate the wheat from the chaff, this chore 
was normally performed by an underling. No doubt it would have been 
much more rewarding for all concerned if some combination of the two 
different systems had been contrived, with qualified intelligence personnel 
preparing information summaries but supplemented in special cases through 
the attachment of original messages. 

It also remains especially important to note that under the existing plan 
for handling Magic material, there was no distribution authorized to higher 
military commanders in the field. This was a carefully considered decision 
arrived at only in light of the dire necessity for protecting the information 
source. Unfortunately, while the risks involved in retransmitting this type 
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of material over the air were promptly realized, no possible alternative 
seems to have ever been seriously contemplated, such as organizing a special 
officer liaison system. Although in several instances the naval authorities 
did choose to radio Magic-derived information to the fleet commanders, 
they always felt their own top code was much safer than its Army counterpart 
and insisted messages of that type should be sent out only in the Navy 
system. The interested Army field commanders, therefore, were forced to 
rely upon a companion naval headquarters to pass on to them whatever 
information might be acquired in this indirect manner.36 

In weighing the true worth of the overall Magic intelligence effort it 
must be recognized that it fell far short of embodying a complete answer 
to the weighty MID problem of seeking to determine Japanese military 
capabilities in the Far East. The diplomatic conversations which these 
messages usually entailed, while often of great value to the higher national 
authorities, seldom yielded any specific military information. Accordingly, 
many of the recipients of Magic material soon fell into the dangerous 
habit of attempting to deduce future Japanese military moves from a series 
of diplomatic exchanges, with the practice often bordering upon mere 
guessing. 

The security considerations incident to the proper protection of the Magic 
source were also so stringent that they continued to pose a severe handicap 
to normal intelligence practices and seriously limited the full use of whatever 
military information could be derived therefrom. Although these 
communications intelligence activities remained of immense potential value 
in keeping track of hostile forces and performing other important tasks, 
they had yet to be properly fitted into the overall military intelligence 
structure. Hence, in many ways, it would have been much better for the 
departmental authorities during the latter part of 1941 to have leaned 
more heavily on their tried and true intelligence methods instead of reposing 
so much confidence in the deceptive story as it gradually became revealed 
to them under the spell of che Magic intercepts. 
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Chapter IV 
Indicative Reports 


The MID unit regularly charged with processing all foreign information, 
except counterintelligence, was the Intelligence Branch. After having been 
held to a below minimum strength over most of the peacetime period, 
this unit conformed to the general MID pattern by commencing to grow 
early in 1941 at an exceedingly rapid pace. In March 1941, therefore, with 
Col. Hayes A. Kroner assigned as branch chief, it already carried a strength 
of 48 officers and 156 civilians, and by the end of the year these totals 
had proceeded to reach 112 officers and 177 civilians.? At the time of 
Pearl Harbor, the branch was divided into thirteen different sections, six 
of them being functional and the remainder geographical, as follows: 


Functional Geographical 
Administrative Southern European 
Field Personnel Central European 
Situation Eastern European 
Contact (Liaison) Western European 
Dissemination Latin American 
Air British Empire 


Far Eastern? 


In theory, each item of information coming into the Intelligence Branch, 
regardless of source, was routed directly to the geographic section having 
a primary interest in the country or area concerned. The true application 
of this relatively simple system, however, was often compromised by the 
two following organizational defects: 


1. The sections which were formed on a functional basis, such as the 
Air Section, frequently cut across the boundaries assigned to the 
geographical sections. 

2. The British Empire Section, with important interests extending 
throughout the globe, habitually reached into many of the areas allotted 
to other geographical sections. 
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While these complications were at times rather disturbing, they did not 
serve in any way to dilute the basic responsibility of the Far Eastern Section 
for acting upon all reports related to Japanese military capabilities. The 
only additional matter that might affect this principal obligation stemmed 
from the stringent security regulations designed to limit the further 
distribution. of Magic material, but with Colonel Bratton functioning in 
the dual capacity of Magic custodian for MID as well as Chief of the Far 
Eastern Section, this particular problem seemed satisfactorily solved. On 
the other hand, the solution was largely illusory because toward the latter 
part of the pre-Pearl Harbor period Colonel Bratton had to devote so 
much time to his numerous Magic tasks that he could seldom function 
as a real chief of section. He was finally forced to share both major duties 
with his senior assistant, Lt. Col. Carlisle C. Dusenbury. 

On 7 December 1941, the Far Eastern Section of the Intelligence Branch 
consisted of 11 officers, 8 research analysts and 3 stenographers. Most 
of the civilian researchers were thoroughly experienced and markedly 
competent. Although the total number of Regular Army officers available 
for staff duty in Washington remained strictly limited, three of them could 
be allocated to this key unit by virtue of the special qualifications demanded, 
while the other eight officers had been very carefully selected from the 
current MI Reserve list. The subsection chiefs during this difficult pre- 
Pearl Harbor period, therefore, were, as follows: 


Japanese subsection—Lt. Col. Carlisle C. Dusenbury, Regular Army. 
Prior to his assignment to the Far Eastern Section in 1940, he had 
spent four years (1929-33) in Japan as a language student and two years 
(1935-37) in China as an Assistant Intelligence Officer, American 
Barracks, Tientsin. 

Chinese subsection—Maj. (later Maj. Gen.) Frank N. Roberts, Regular 
Army. А former Chinese language student and Assistant Military Attache 
in Peking, Nanking and Canton, he had been awarded the DSM and 
Navy Cross for services rendered in evacuating the survivors of the USS 
Panay after it was bombed and sunk in the Yangtze River by the Japanese 
on 12 December 1937. 

Pacific Islands and Alaska subsection—Lt. Col. John W. Coulter, MI 
Reserve. For the past thirteen years he had been employed as professor 
of geography at the University of Hawaii, during which time he traveled 
to and made detailed studies of the Fiji, Samoa and Hawaiian island 
groups.* 

Southeast Asia and Philippines subsection—Maj. Philip Н. Taylor, 
MI Reserve. Previously a professor of political science at Syracuse 
University and prominent lecturer on foreign affairs, he had studied 
the Far Eastern area extensively and was proficient in the Japanese 
language.? 
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Keeping in mind this brief background information on the assigned 
responsibilities and personnel of the Far Eastern Section, Intelligence 
Branch, MID, it now becomes appropriate to examine the more significant 
reports which actually reached that section during the crucial months 
preceding Pearl Harbor. According to Admiral Osami Nagano, Chief of 
the Japanese Naval General Staff, the carrier-based air assault against Oahu 
was initially conceived in Tokyo during the early part of January 1941.6 
This conception thus serves to furnish such examination with a convenient 
and acceptable starting date. 

The first intimation that the Japanese might be planning some sort 
of an attack against Pearl Harbor came to MID from the State Department 
on 28 January 1941, when Colonel Bratton notified his branch chief, as 
follows: 

Ambassador Grew (Tokyo) informed the State Department January 27, 
1941, that his: Peruvian colleague had stated to him that the Japanese are 
planning a "mass attack" on Pearl Harbor. His information came from a 
variety of Japanese sources. Ambassador Grew concedes that the idea appears 
fantastic but passes the report on for what it may be worth.’ 

Despite Mr. Grew's expressed opinion that a Japanese attack on Hawaii 
might sound fantastic, the MID authorities knew full well to the contrary. 
They were acutely aware that the principle of gaining an initial advantage 
through surprise was deeply imbedded in Japanese military psychology as 
the result of a successful attack launched without warning against Port 
Arthur to open the Russo-Japanese War on 8 February 1904. Moreover, 
as early as 1922, airplanes from an American carrier task force had managed 
to penetrate the Pearl Harbor defenses during a Joint Army-Navy Exercise 
in Hawaii,’ while Army maneuvers held three years later under the direction 
of Maj. Gen. Hugh A. Drum likewise pointed toward the feasibility of 
a hostile air assault against Oahu unless a suitable defense could be found.? 
In June 1941, therefore, when the American intelligence officials suddenly 
discovered that the Japanese fleet had gone into a full-scale radio silence, 
the War Department decided to issue the following terse warning order 
to Maj. Gen. Charles D. Herron, Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department: 

Immediately alert complete defensive organization to deal with possible 
trans-Pacific raid, to greatest extent possible without creating public hysteria 
or provoking undue curiosity of newspapers or alien agents. Suggest maneuver 
basis. Maintain alert until further orders. Instructions for secret communi- 
cation direct with Chief of Staff will be furnished you shortly. Acknowledge.!° 
Nevertheless, General Miles and his principal intelligence advisors 

remained in substantial agreement that the reliability of the "mass attack 
on Hawaii" report from Ambassador Grew should be liberally discounted. 
It was inconceivable to them that any Japanese official "in the know" might 
choose to disclose such an ultrasecret war plan to a Peruvian diplomat 
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stationed in Tokyo.!! The American naval intelligence authorities also failed 
to place much credence in "these rumors,”!? so the report received little 
serious consideration. This did not mean that it was completely forgotten 
but merely filed away to await possible confirmation from more dependable 
sources in the future. 

The same report serves to bring another important point to bear which 
appears worthy of special note. Accordingly, MID was in the habit of focusing 
its main attention on Japanese Army activities, with ONI performing a 
corresponding task for the Japanese Navy. While this natural division of 
labor was fundamentally sound, it held unsuspected dangers for MID since 
only the Japanese Navy was involved in planning the Pearl Harbor attack. 
The Japanese Army had other major military missions to execute, all calling 
for a continued deployment to the south instead of posing any immediate 
threat in the direction of Hawaii. MID was consequently placed in the 
awkward position of receiving a mass of intelligence reports depicting the 
Japanese Army poised for further southward aggression, at the very time 
that the Japanese Navy was engaged in planning an air assault against 
Oahu utilizing naval elements only. This anomaly undoubtedly did play 
a major role in the disastrous surprise which overtook the American forces 
in Hawaii on 7 December 1941. 

During January 1941, MID further received a series of disquieting reports 
from the ACofS G-2, Philippine Department, to the effect that the Japanese 
Army had recently stationed a strong expeditionary force of 70,000 troops 
on Hainan Island, was moving fully trained parachute units to the northern 
border of Indochina, and was strenuously engaged in fortifying and 
reinforcing the Spratly Islands southwest of the Philippines. A similar 
picture was again confirmed two months later through the regular ONI 
bulletin giving information as to the location of the Japanese fleet. This 
document stated that from 60 to 70 percent of all Japanese combatant 
ships were concentrated to cover landings in Indochina, threaten the 
Philippines, or prepare for future movements based upon either Formosa 
or Hainan. Additionally, the American Military Attache in Tokyo forwarded 
his belief that the Japanese might move directly on the Netherlands Indies, 
and the United States Military Observer in Singapore reported the Japanese 
reconnoitering along the northern border of Malaya. The American Military 
Attaché in Chunking, however, submitted that foreign sources in China 
now considered that the impending hostile moves against Singapore and 
the Netherlands Indies would probably await the outcome of a planned 
German offensive against the British in North Africa. 

With conclusion of a Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact on 13 April 1941 
leaving the latter country obviously free to pursue further southward 
aggression, MID continued to make every possible effort to determine where 
and when the next blow might fall. During the next two months information 
along such lines was gathered by the agency from the following widely 
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scattered sources: 


MA Tokyo—Recent Japanese strength increases in Formosa, Hainan 
and Indochina have been abnormally large, with these troops standing 
ready to move against either Singapore or the East Indies. Huge expansion 
in the Japanese Army budget for FY 1941-42 cannot be explained by 
China Incident expenditures alone. 

Special Study, Far Eastern Section—Japan succeeded in purchasing a 
phenomenal amount of oil drilling and processing equipment just before 
the export controls on these strategic items became effective in February 
1941. 

MA Chunking—Chinese now estimate Japan has a total of 2000 Navy 
and 2500 Army planes. 

MA Tokyo—The Japanese government is currently faced with strong 
public pressure to take direct action against the Netherlands Indies, due 
to the recent failure of trade negotiations in Batavia. Certain Japanese 
officers attached to northern units have received yellow fever inoculations. 

G-2 Manila—British report that 25,000 Japanese troops have been 
given parachute training, with 1,500 of them presently stationed near 
Canton. 

MO Hong Kong—On 14 June, some 27 Japanese transports, convoyed 
by 21 destroyers, sighted off the China coast travelling southward. Three 
additional convoys, totalling about 50 transports, are believed to be headed 
for the Pescadores or Formosa.!4 


During June 1941, MID received a second suggestive report pointing 
directly at Pearl Harbor. This came in the form of a dispatch from the 
Military Attaché in Mexico City stating that the Japanese were "building 
350 ton submarines which can be automatically raised or sunk in Hawaiian 
waters and raised for combat purposes when war occurs." À training program 
for these small submarines was already under way, "to include towing them 
to the target area for practice in surfacing and submerging." The original 
source of this strange item was an agent employed by the President of 
the Bank of Mexico, so the Military Attache did not feel he could place 
any accurate evaluation on the information as forwarded.!5 Although the 
MID authorities were somewhat intrigued by this latest development, they 
understandingly considered it to be of primary naval interest. 

The general pattern of wary watchfulness to the southwest for MID 
thus remained essentially unchanged and, from July through September 
1941, it tended to become even more pronounced, as follows: 


G-2 Manila—British report the partial mobilization of all forces in 
Japan, with morale so high it borders on fanaticism. Additional emphasis 
is being placed upon military training in schools, and some of the older 
students have already been required to abandon classes for industrial 
work. Several Japanese ships calling at Manila were commandeered by 
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the government and forced to abandon earlier schedules. 

MA Tokyo—Largest single draft since initial mobilization for the 
Chinese War is taking place under conditions of extreme secrecy. Orders 
recently issued for Japanese vessels to defer entering any American Pacific 
ports from Alaska to the Canal, any British ports on the Indian Ocean 
from Suez to Singapore, certain ports of East Africa, and any Australian, 
New Zealand, Netherlands Indies or Philippines ports. A National 
Defense GHQ has been formed to direct the defense of Japan proper, 
with entire country being mobilized for total war. Japanese military 
communications system is not only well organized and of high quality 
but also comparable to our own in every respect. Indications are Japanese 
now have five main forces, composed of ten armies (54 divisions), sta- 
tioned overseas. 

MO Singapore—Japanese have delivered a virtual ultimatum to Vichy 
by demanding the use of 8 air and 2 naval bases in southern French 
Indo-China. Total Japanese strength within the area presently estimated 
at 40,000. British intelligence authorities consider that seasonal weather 
conditions, which normally commence early in September, will preclude 
any attack against Singapore until next spring. 

MO Hong Kong— 19 Japanese transports reported moving southward 
from Formosa. 

MA Bangkok—Japan has formally requested the right to occupy 
specified naval and air bases in Thailand. An immediate military move 
is anticipated because of Thai indecision. 

MA Chunking— British estimate Japanese tank strength, exclusive of 
baby tanks and armored machine gun cars, at 10 regiments of 150 tanks 
each, with an equal number in reserve. Russians estimate the total 
potential Japanese Army strength at 76 divisions but believe technical 
equipment for many of them still remains insufficient. Chinese report 
that Japanese are planning to take over all international concessions 
and capture the American marines stationed in Shanghai. 

British Intelligence London—More than 500,000 Japanese have been 
mobilized during June and July. Total Japanese Army strength placed 
at 49 divisions, with 54 to become available by the end of August. 

Special Studies, Far Eastern Section—Since the end of 1939, Japanese 
aircraft industry has expanded its production capability by one-half and 
actual capacity by two-thirds. Likewise, the number of employees engaged 
in airplane manufacturing and in engine plants has increased over the 
same period by 55% and 57% respectively. At maximum wartime capacity, 
it is estimated that the Japanese could produce annually the equivalent 
of 4,500 two-place, single engine, military airplanes. Their National 
Defense Budget for FY 1941—42 shows 6396 of the total will be devoted 
to war purposes.!6 
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It was now clearly evident to all concerned that the Japanese Army 
stood poised and ready for further southward movement in any desired 
direction whenever the time appeared propitious. MID, however, continued 
to recognize the fact that the Japanese Navy could also stage a naval raid 
against the West Coast of the United States, Panama or Hawaii coincident 
with such an advance. A telling tip-off with reference to this latter possibility 
came on 24 September 1941, through the Magic intercept of a message 
from Foreign Minister Admiral Toyoda addressed to Japanese Consul 
General Nagoa Kita in Honolulu, as follows: 

Henceforth, we would like to have you make reports concerning vessels 
along the following lines insofar as possible: 

1. The waters (of Pearl Harbor) are to be divided roughly into five sub- 
areas .... 

Area A—Waters between Ford Island and the Arsenal. 

Area B—Waters adjacent to the Island south and west of Ford Island. 
Area C—East Loch. 

Area D—Middle Loch. 

Area E—West Loch and the communicating water routes. 

2. With regard to warships and aircraft carriers we would like to have 
you report on these at anchor, (these are not so important) tied up at wharves, 
buoys and in docks. (Designate types and classes briefly. If possible we would 
like to have you make mention of the fact when there are two or more 
vessels along the same wharf.)!7 
These instructions were certainly detailed enough to arouse a definite 

suspicion that they might be connected with some sort of target designation, 
rather than merely comprising the regular harbor surveillance maintained 
by all naval intelligence organizations during periods of international stress. 
Moreover, the serious implications of the request should have become even 
more discernible when the Consul General was shortly told to increase 
the rate of submission for his report to twice weekly, as “relations between 
Japan and the United States are most critical."!5 A still later Magic intercept 
in this revealing series, dated 2 December 1941, not only asked for 
information on the use of observation balloons and anti-mine warship 
nets in Pearl Harbor but also declared that “in view of the present situation, 
the presence in port of warships, airplane carriers and cruisers is of utmost 
importance.” This, of course, constituted almost a dead giveaway of the 
planned attack, but the intercept failed to reach MID until 23 December 
1941. In accordance with standing instructions, not being in the Purple 
code, it was forwarded from Hawaii via air mail rather than by radio.!9 

Messages from established intelligence sources in the Far East continued 
to pour into MID during October and November 1941, mainly indicating 
an early Japanese Army move against Thailand, as well as possible attacks 
on Malaya, the Philippines and Netherlands East Indies.? At the same 
time, Magic operations showed that a decisive climax in American-Japanese 
relations was fast approaching. Finally, on 19 November, the Japanese 
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government radioed its overseas stations to describe the following code 
words which would be repeated during a daily information broadcast in 
case a diplomatic break with the United States, Russia or Great Britain 
appeared imminent: United States —HIGASHI NO KAZEAME (East Wind 
Rain); Russia—KITANOKAZE KUMORI (North Wind Cloudy); Great 
Britain—NISHI NO KAZE HARE (West Wind Clear).?! 

Realizing the grave import of this so-called "winds message,” the 
departmental communications authorities took immediate steps to insure 
that the American monitor stations would remain on the alert to detect 
any such emergency code words in future Japanese transmissions. This 
action not only included all the available military stations but also those 
being operated by the FBI and the FCC. The latter agency was soon able 
to submit several conceivable "winds execute" intercepts to Colonel Bratton, 
but after a close study he decided they were all negative.? Whether or 
not a message of that type was ever received by an American intelligence 
agency prior to 7 December 1941 later developed into a burning issue, 
delved into at great length by each of the numerous groups charged with 
investigating the Pearl Harbor disaster.23 As the accumulated evidence is 
still inconclusive and will undoubtedly continue to remain so, the resultant 
controversy can contribute little to a positive analysis of the actual 
performance of MID during this particular period.”4 

There was another thread running through Magic at this time which 
must have caused the departmental intelligence officials some very heavy 
concern. It had to do with the assignment of a strict deadline to Ambassadors 
Nomura and Kurusu by Foreign Minister Togo in concluding their last 
desperate negotiations with the United States government. Thus, on 5 
November, Ambassador Nomura was notified from Tokyo that “it is 
absolutely necessary that all arrangements for the signing of this agreement 
be completed by the 25th of this month."?5 Eleven days later, this same 
admonition was repeated, and the two ambassadors were again cautioned 
that the previous deadline could not under any circumstances Бе changed.26 
Finally, on 22 November, both Nomura and Kurusu were forcefully warned, 
as follows: 

There are reasons beyond your ability to guess why we wanted to settle 
Japanese-American relations by the 25th, but if within the next three or 
four days you can finish your conversations with the Americans; if the signing 
can be completed by the 29th ... we have decided to wait until that date. 
This time we mean it, that the deadline absolutely cannot be changed. After 
that things are automatically going to bappen.. . .? 

There were a number of additional indications along the lines that a 
day of reckoning for American-Japanese relations was manifestly close 
at hand, such as an intercepted message from Tokyo to Washington, dated 
1 December, wherein the Japanese Ambassador was directed to get in touch 
with his Naval Attaché when "faced with the necessity of destroying codes.”28 
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Similar instructions were also dispatched at the same time to the Japanese 
embassies in London, Hong Kong, Singapore and Manila, ordering the 
immediate destruction of their code machines.2? The following day the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington received detailed advice concerning the 
final disposition of its telegraphic codes, code machines and secret 
documents.?° The full impact of these significant messages was not lost 
upon the higher intelligence authorities of either the United States Army 
or Navy because they both directed their own field offices to follow suit.?! 
Moreover, on 6 December 1941, when ONI received information from 
a reliable source that “the Japanese have destroyed by burning their 
confidential and secret codes ciphers,” MID and the FBI were promptly 
notified in regard to this important event.?? 

There was plainly sufficient evidence now at hand to convince all but 
the most skeptical American intelligence officials that war with Japan was 
a very likely development within only a matter of days. Unfortunately, 
since the Japanese held the strategic initiative, they could be expected to 
strike the opening blow in almost any given direction. While the current 
disposition of major Japanese Army units was comparatively well known 
to MID, the exact whereabouts of major combatant elements of the Japanese 
Navy remained a constant source of worry for ONI. This problem of keeping 
track of the Japanese Navy could ordinarily be accomplished through a 
day-to-day analysis of intercepted naval communications, supplemented by 
long-range submarine reconnaissance, but it was always rendered much 
more difficult if radio silence was imposed, ship service call signs changed 
or communications intelligence deception measures adopted. 

The Japanese Navy had been in the habit of changing its ship service 
calls about every six months. When it did so on 1 November 1941, the 
matter caused some inconvenience to the American intelligence officials 
but failed to occasion any great concern. It thus came as a distinct surprise 
to these same officials when the action was repeated effective 1 December.?? 
Coupled with the fact that there was already a carrier silence in force, 
it seemed probable that the Japanese Navy was getting ready to undertake 
active operations, and the location of all missing combatant ships became 
a matter of grave concern. The naval intelligence organization at Pearl 
Harbor felt that at least one of ten Japanese carriers was in the Marshall 
Islands, although this opinion was vigorously disputed by the corresponding 
organization at Corregidor.34 Because these islands were not only located 
close to Wake, Midway and Canton but also less than 2,000 nautical miles 
from Oahu, it was essential to find out which of these two conflicting 
naval estimates happened to be true. 

Ever since the Japanese had obtained effective control over the former 
German-held islands in the Pacific under a League of Nations mandate 
after World War I, they had managed to keep all foreigners away from 
them. Moreover, when they commenced to militarize a number of the 
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key islands late in 1940, this denial policy became so strictly enforced that 
the American intelligence agencies were unable to secure any reliable 
information whatsoever concerning what was actually taking place therein. 
During the latter part of November 1941, therefore, in view of this 
dangerous gap in intelligence coverage and the currently critical status of 
American-Japanese relations, the Army Air Force finally agreed to undertake 
a long-range reconnaissance mission over the Marshall and central Caroline 
Islands. The Navy was understandably elated at this prospect, hoping that 
the flight might show whether or not any Japanese carriers were really 
in these islands as had been advanced.?? 

This was an extremely hazardous flight not only due to the excessive 
distances involved but also because of the certainty that the Japanese would 
react most violently in case they discovered it. The War Department thus 
advised General Short that two special B-24 airplanes were being flown 
to Hawaii for accomplishing the purpose and, on 26 November 1941, 
proceeded to caution him as follows: 


1. Insure that both airplanes are fully equipped with gun ammunition 
upon their departure from Honolulu. 

2. Pilots should be instructed to photograph both Truk Island in the 
Carolines and Jaluit Island in the Marshalls. 

3. Photography and reconnaissance must be accomplished at high altitude, 
without any circling or remaining in the vicinity. 

4. The aircraft should avoid Orange aircraft by utilizing maximum altitude 
and speed, but if attacked they may use all available means for self- 
protection.?6 


Like so many of the American military intelligence attempts to obtain 
vital information during the final few days before the Pearl Harbor disaster, 
this bold reconnaissance plan came to naught. When the first of the two 
special B-24's arrived in Hawaii, it was found that there were no suitable 
adapters on hand for equipping it with guns taken from the B-17's which 
were already there. A cable was then hastily dispatched to the War 
Department requesting the second B-24 to bring over these required items, 
but that merely served to delay the projected take-off of the latter plane, 
and the initial B-24 was destroyed in its hangar by the Japanese on 7 
December 1941.37 As a desperate substitute, a group of B-17's flying from 
Hawaii to the Philippines had been directed to veer off course enough 
to photograph both Jaluit and Truk while en route. Since this particular 
flight was the last to reach the Philippines just before the successful Japanese 
attack against Clark Field, what eventually happened to these photographs, 
if taken, remained unknown.?8 

There was another informative report which might have given a last 
minute warning to the Hawaiian garrison if it had ony been taken more 
seriously by the higher officials involved. This report, originating with 
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the FBI in Honolulu, consisted of an intercepted radio telephone conver- 
sation between a known Japanese agent in Hawaii and a “press associ- 
ation official” in Tokyo. Commonly referred to as the “Mori Message,” 
a translation of the conversation was turned over to Lt. Col. George W. 
Bicknell, Assistant ACofS G-2, Hawaiian Department, by Mr. Robert L. 
Shivers, Special FBI Agent in Honolulu, at about 1800 on Saturday, 6 
December 1941. Prearranged code words had apparently been used, and 
the talk may have constituted a final report on the number and type of 
American naval ships in Pearl Harbor the day before the scheduled attack.?? 
Recognizing its potential significance, Lieutenant Colonel Bicknell decided 
to show the report to Colonel Fielder and General Short at the latter's 
quarters without delay. Although these authorities both considered it "very 
suspicious," they could not make "heads nor tails out of it," and no special 
action was taken. 

The ultimate indicative report, as well as the most thoroughly investigated, 
was derived from Magic. It embraced the closing paragraph of a fourteen- 
part note from the Japanese government to the American government 
which was scheduled for delivery by Ambassador Kurusu to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull at exactly 1300 on 7 December 1941. The note ended 
with the following categorical statement: 

The Japanese Government regrets to have to notify hereby the American 
Government that in view of the attitude of the American Government it 
cannot but consider that it is impossible to reach an agreement through 
further negotiations.*! 

This declaration was unmistakably meant to provide official notice of 
a break in diplomatic relations between the two countries and probably 
foreshadowed some form of immediate Japanese military action. Due to 
Magic and the favorable time lag of five and a half hours between 
Washington and Honolulu, the American authorities were thus granted 
a brief period of grace before any such military blow would fall. 
Unfortunately, these precious hours were more or less squandered, as 
follows: 


1. Colonel Bratton received the deciphered and translated fourteenth 
part of the Japanese note between “0830 and 0900” on the morning 
of 7 December 1941. Promptly recognizing its serious implications, 
he realized that it should be shown immediately to the Chief of Staff, 
as well as to the ACofS G-2 and Chief of the War Plans Division, 
WDGS.? 

2. It being Sunday morning, neither General Marshall nor General Miles 
was in his office at the time Colonel Bratton reached a firm decision 
in this matter. On telephoning General Marshall's quarters, he was 
informed that the Chief of Staff had gone horseback riding, so the 
orderly there was instructed to locate the General without delay and 
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ask him to call Colonel Bratton as soon as practicable. Colonel Bratton 
next telephoned General Miles, notifying the ACofS G-2 of the step 
already taken and recommending that he come to his office at once 
in order to receive a very important intelligence message. There was 
also some inconclusive discussion regarding who should call General 
Gerow, but the WPD Chief continued to remain unaware of the 
message content until shortly after 1125, when the group finally 
assembled in the Chief of Staff's office to discuss it.*? 

3. Upon reading the intercept, General Marshall asked both General 
Miles and Colonel Bratton to express an opinion as to its significance. 
They agreed that it undoubtedly indicated Japanese military action 
commencing at 1300 Washington time, most probably in the direction 
of Thailand but possibly "in any one or more of a number of other 
areas." For this reason, General Miles strongly urged that the Army 
commanders in the Philippines, Hawaii, Panama and the West Coast 
should be promptly informed. General Marshall then consulted over 
a secure telephone with Admiral Harold R. Stark, who was at first 
inclined to feel that any further warnings to the field commanders 
were unnecessary. Nevertheless, after a draft message had been 
prepared and read to him, the Admiral not only concurred in sending 
it but also requested that it include a provision for informing the 
naval forces through the appropriate Army commanders concerned. 
General Gerow, having just arrived, likewise concurred in the warning 
message as drafted. ^4 

4. Colonel Bratton next took the approved message to the War Depart- 
ment Message Center and personally explained to Col. Edward F. 
French, the officer in charge, that the Chief of Staff desired it to 
go by the fastest possible means with the Philippines given first 
priority. He was assured by Colonel French that the message would 
be in the hands of the various addressees within approximately 30 
minutes. The time was then 1150.45 

5. Due to the strict demands of Magic security, neither Colonel French 
nor any of the other officials involved considered the possible use 
of the trans-Pacific telephone in transmitting this vital message to 
Hawaii. Since the atmospheric conditions were unfavorable for sending 
it over the regular Washington-Honolulu radio channel, Colonel 
French decided to utilize available commercial facilities in routing 
the message via Western Union to San Francisco and thence over 
RCA to Honolulu. It actually left Washington at 1218, which was 
0648 Hawaiian time.46 

6. The message reached the RCA office in Honolulu at 0733, just 22 
minutes before the start of the Japanese attack. As the teletype service 
from that office to Fort Shafter did not function on Sundays or holidays, 
it was dispatched by bicycle messenger. Upon commencement of the 
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air bombardment, the messenger boy dove into a ditch on the side 
of the road for his own protection, and the warning was not delivered 
to the Signal Office at Fort Shafter until 1145. It was then duly decoded 
so as to arrive in the Adjutant General's Office, headquarters Hawaiian 
Department, at 1458, but by this time Pearl Harbor had become 
history.47 


Even though some of the more indicative reports were not received 
until just prior to the actual event of Pearl Harbor, it remains clear that 
sufficient warning information was plainly at hand. In respect to collection 
activities, therefore, MID seems to have displayed a fitting awareness of 
its inherent responsibilities in the matter and demonstrated a favorable 
effort to obtain all possible information for estimating Japanese military 
‘capabilities within the Far Eastern area. That this task was a most difficult 
one can scarcely be denied, for Japan not only possessed the strategic 
initiative, which expanded these capabilities to almost an unlimited degree, 
but also utilized a number of counterintelligence and deceptive measures 
that proved notably successful except within the field of communications 
intelligence security. Furthermore, it must be accepted that MID was severely 
handicapped in initiating a satisfactory collection plan because the national 
authorities had consistently discouraged the development of many essential 
covert intelligence practices over the preceding peacetime period and had 
waited until the very last minute before authorizing an undercover organ- 
ization to operate in the Far East. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be fairly concluded that the departmental 
military intelligence agency was adequately organized and directed at the 
time of Pearl Harbor in order to exploit all available sources of information 
covering Japanese military capabilities. The principal organizational defect 
which does come to light would appear to lie in the methods adopted 
for handling Magic messages. This important development was patently 
permitted to grow without the benefit of suitable forethought and in several 
instances failed to produce vital information from intercept stations within 
the time limits needed for expedient action. Similarly, the exacting security 
problem stemming from this Magic effort was never satisfactorily solved, 
particularly with reference to its full use by major commanders in the 
field. 

It must be understood that the illustrative reports described herein 
comprise only a very small fraction of the total amount of information 
which flowed into MID during 1941. In reality, they represent a most 
carefully selected group of items culled from an enormous mass of material 
on the same general subject. Moreover, under the terms of the three basic 
functions ascribed to the military intelligence process, merely collecting 
information is not enough, as it still has to be properly evaluated and 
disseminated. The manner in which MID performed the second of these 
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primary functions and actually estimated Japanese Army capabilities thus 
becomes the next subject for further consideration. 
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Chapter V 
Intelligence Estimates 


After collected information has been duly evaluated by qualified personnel, 
it is considered to be intelligence. From time to time or at periodic intervals, 
all intelligence bearing upon some particular subject may be examined as 
a whole for the express purpose of deriving pertinent conclusions therefrom. 
When this has been accomplished and definite conclusions reached, the 
result becomes an intelligence estimate, with the commander relying on 
such estimates to keep abreast of a hostile situation. In any formal 
intelligence estimate, the various lines of action open to the enemy or 
potential enemy under specified conditions are first listed and his capabilities 
for pursuing those which might affect our own mission then weighed in 
detail. On the other hand, no attempt is properly made to read the enemy 
commander's mind or to diagnose his precise future intentions since these 
may be changed momentarily at will. The true aim is to determine the 
relative probability of his adopting certain courses of action based upon 
the most satisfactory combination of reliable indications.! This activity 
constitutes one of the principal duties of an intelligence officer serving 
on any military staff. 

General Miles and his leading assistants in MID were apparently cognizant 
of their fundamental responsibility for providing both periodic and special 
estimates of the world situation in order to keep the Chief of Staff and 
other appropriate military authorities informed because both types were 
regularly submitted during the pre-Pearl Harbor period. The key figures 
involved in the actual preparation of these estimates for the Far East were 
Col. Hayes A. Kroner, Chief of the Intelligence Branch, Col. Rufus S. Bratton, 
Chief of the Far Eastern Section, and Lt. Col. (later Brig. Gen.) Thomas 
J. Betts, Chief of the Situation Section, with the latter two officers functioning 
under the immediate supervision of Colonel Kroner. Although no central 
evaluating group had as yet been formed in MID to act upon intelligence 
estimates, the Situation Section of the Intelligence Branch was charged 
with handling "information bearing on the situation in all parts of the 
world" and for producing "special studies."? It functioned, therefore, in 
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the nature of a review and coordinating body for the various individual 
estimates prepared by the geographical sections in covering their own 
respectively designated areas.? Additionally, prior to the final dissemination 
of any major estimate, it had to be personally reviewed by both Colonel 
Kroner and General Miles. 

There seems to have been one glaring fault in this system for developing 
MID estimates on the Far East, occasioned mainly by Magic security 
regulations. While General Miles and Colonel Bratton remained at all times 
thoroughly conversant with the latest information derived from Magic 
sources, this same privilege was never accorded to Colonel Kroner.^ In 
respect to Lieutenant Colonel Betts, he later reported, as follows: 

To the best of my knowledge and belief I received no Ultra messages 
either in written form or by oral transmission. . .. I believe, however, that 
during the period in question Colonel Bratton either showed me or informed 
me of the gist of most of the important Ultra messages which he handled. 
Whenever any person or group of persons is held responsible for 

preparing a military estimate, they obviously should be given free access 
to all information on the subject under consideration, regardless of its 
source. This same principle must also apply equally to any person charged 
with conducting an authoritative review of the estimate. Even though it 
became essential to limit knowledge of the Magic secret as much as possible, 
the Chief of the Intelligence Branch of MID was certainly one of the few 
officials who did require that type of information for performing his official 
duties in an enlightened manner. Thus, this absence of perfect knowledge 
relating to the latest American-Japanese diplomatic conversations by Colonel 
Kroner may well have contributed measurably to the unchanging tenor 
of the Far Eastern estimates which were presented by MID during. the 
critical months preceding the Pearl Harbor attack. 

The agency started off on the right track. In January 1941, while estimating 
the defensive position of Alaska for WPD, MID stated that Japan, if 
unopposed, could be counted upon at the outbreak of war to occupy the 
Aleutian Islands and certain undefended portions of southeastern Alaska. 
Moreover, "in any case we may expect naval raids and surprise attacks 
against Pacific ports on the mainland as well as against Alaska." No further 
estimates along such explicit lines were then submitted for the Far East 
until 24 May 1941, when the agency specifically named the isolation or 
containment of the Philippines and an attack on Malaya, British Borneo 
and the Netherlands Indies as possible courses of Japanese action. 

At this particular time, with' the national administration seriously 
contemplating the adoption of sterner economic pressures against Japan, 
the economic status of that country promptly became of marked military 
importance. This was especially true relative to petroleum supplies and 
whether or not Japan might be forced to undertake additional aggression 
in order to improve its dangerously sensitive oil situation. On 27 May 
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1941, therefore, MID issued a detailed Economic Estimate of Japan for 
the particular purposes of assessing the Japanese economic war potential. 
Special attention was called in this estimate to the fact that Japan basically 
lacked essential raw materials, notably petroleum, to support either an 
indispensable manufacturing trade or a major war effort." On the other 
hand, ever since 1931, Japan had been following a fixed policy of acquiring 
much larger stocks of petroleum products than were required to satisfy 
its annual needs, so that, helped by stringent rationing and large-scale 
conversion to charcoal gas, the nation probably now had "between ten 
and ten-and-a-half million tons of petroleum in storage." This was believed 
to be enough crude and fuel oil to last for two years of war.’ Notwithstanding, 
the grave danger of pushing Japan into an attack on the Netherlands East 
Indies through interrupting its oil supply therefrom could not be minimized.? 

On 11 July 1941, MID forwarded a formal strategic estimate of the world 
situation to the War Plans Division which had been requested some six 
weeks earlier.!? In this broad estimate, the intelligence authorities not only 
again called special attention to pronounced deficiencies in war material 
and foreign exchange held by Japan but also stressed that its military strength 
was already deployed over an extremely wide area extending from Sakhalin 
Island in the far north to Indo-China in the south. It was pointed out, 
however, that the indomitable patriotism and tenacity of the Japanese people 
would undoubtedly lead them to accept and support any decisions made 
by their government, despite whatever misgivings or fear of unfavorable 
consequences they might inspire. The lines of military action open to Japan 
were then listed, as follows: 


a. Maintain status quo in China. 

b. Withdraw her armed forces from south of the Great Wall, make peace 
with Chiang Kai-Shek and use only economic penetration into south- 
eastern Asia. 

c. Withdraw sufficient forces from the Chinese mainland to facilitate 
an advance: 

1. Southward. 

(a) Contain or isolate the Philippine Islands and Hong Kong, 
attack British Malaya via Thailand and Indo-China or by direct attack 
by land, sea and air. 

(b) Contain or isolate the Philippine Islands and Hong Kong, 
and attack the Netherlands East Indies or Borneo. 

(c) Reduction of the Philippine Islands and Hong Kong prior 
to movement to the south. 

2. Northward against Russia to secure the Maritime Provinces Japan 
has long regarded as indispensable to her security.!! 


Of these possible lines of action, MID considered that Japan would 
"probably continue to assemble, by gradual withdrawals from China, a field 
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force for employment either in Southeastern Asia or against Russia." Even 
though the Japanese were under strong pressure from Germany to attack 
Russia, it was believed that they would pursue a "policy of avoiding war 
with Russia on the one hand and with the United States and Great Britain 
on the other." If, however, a southward advance was chosen, it would 
"probably consist of a containment of Hong Kong and the Philippine Islands 
while attacking British Malaya via Thailand and Indo-China."!? 

It thus becomes readily apparent that just five months before the surprise 
attack on Hawaii, MID was already tending to underestimate total Japanese 
military capabilities. Although this strategic estimate was completed while 
the relatively moderate Konoye Cabinet still remained in power!? and before 
the receipt of several significant reports describing Japan's latest war 
mobilization measures, it appears noticeably unimpressive when compared 
with the events that actually did transpire. It even failed to mention the 
possible course of Japanese action most dangerous from the American 
security standpoint, namely, to initiate direct military measures against 
Panama, Hawaii or the West Coast.!4 

With important Far Eastern developments occurring in rapid succession 
during July and early August,!5 the ACofS G-2, WDGS, decided to submit 
a special memorandum to the Chief of Staff on the subject, dated 16 August 
1941. This estimate of the current situation informed General Marshall 
that the Japanese government had recently embarked upon an unequivocal 
foreign policy characterized by the following principal objectives: 


a. Adherence to Tripartite Pact. 

b. Establishment of Greater East Asia sphere of co-prosperity (under 
Japanese domination and control) regardless of other developments 
in the world situation. 

c. Disposal of the China Incident. 

d. Expansion southward for reasons of economic and strategic security.!6 


In order to implement this newly adopted foreign policy, the departmental 
intelligence authorities believed that Japan would take definite steps leading 
to: 


a. Increased pressure on China from various points in the South. 

b. Seizure of all Foreign Concessions in China. 

c. Politico-military pressure on Indo-China and Thailand to facilitate 
Japan's southward advance. 

d. Preparation for an attack on Siberia, but to be made at her own 
chosen time. 

e. А resort to every means available to keep the United States out of 
war.!? 


This then continued to represent basic MID thought on the Far East 
until 5 September 1941, when the agency prepared another "Brief Periodic 
Estimate of the World Situation" and disseminated it to all top governmental 
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officials, including the President himself. In this estimate the lines of action 
open to Japan were somewhat expanded over the previous listing but still 
conformed to the same general pattern, as follows: 


a. 


"nog 


аа 


Continue to withdraw her armed forces from the area south of the 
Great Wall with a view to attacking Siberia. 


. Make peace with Chiang Kai-shek. 
. Disregard American action and opinion and occupy Thailand. 
. Attack Burma and the Burma Road via Thailand. 


Take or isolate the Philippine Islands and Hong Kong and attack 
Singapore. 


. Contain or isolate the Philippine Islands and Hong Kong and seize 


the Netherlands East Indies. 


. Reorient her whole foreign policy by withdrawing from the Axis. 
. Seek a general settlement through American mediation. 
. Bide her time, wait for a better opportunity for the pursuance of 


any one of the above lines of action, hoping that time will be in 
her favor. 

On the basis of the neutrality pact with Russia as a "face saver," 
enter into an understanding with the United States and Great Britain 
in regard to territorial expansion and economic penetration in southeast 
Asia and the southwestern Pacific area.!? 


With reference to these listed capabilities, it was finally concluded that 
Japan's most probable course of action could best be described in the 
following terms: 


Japan, beset with uncertainties, will probably "buy" time by entering into 


negotiations with the United States. A cabinet upset in Japan, a not unlikely 
event, will change the whole picture. The present cabinet, however, will 
initiate no additional aggression on the part of Japan until all diplomatic 
means of relieving pressure have been explored and exhausted. This does 


not preclude independent action on the part of Japan's armies in the field.!9 

In addition to this detailed periodic summary, MID also prepared a number 
of special estimates on Far Eastern subjects both for the Chief of Staff 
and the War Plans Division. On 16 October, for example, when the news 
first reached Washington that the Konoye Cabinet had resigned and was 
to be replaced with one headed by Lieutenant General Hideki Tojo, it 
was quite accurately predicted that the new Prime Minister might "be 
expected to have Axis leanings, but will be otherwise anti-foreign and 
highly nationalistic.”2° This important development further called for a 
new “G-2 Estimate, Far Eastern Situation," dated 2 November, wherein 
it was concluded that: 


Japan's most probable line of action will be to continue her efforts to 


secure a relaxation of American economic pressure while completing her 
plans and arranging her forces for an advance in the direction which will 
be most fruitful of quick results.?! 
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In view of the numerous reports of large-scale Japanese troop movements 
which had recently reached MID, this latest conclusion seerns to have been 
notably indefinite and unsuitable for any practical military use. While it 
undoubtedly did remain true that Japan was more or less biding her time 
prior to embarking upon a decisive military move, there were already 
excellent indications disclosing the most probable direction or directions 
that this crucial move might take. The MID authorities persisted, however, 
in attempting to diagnose future Japanese intentions largely predicated 
upon logic from the American standpoint. In other words, Japan was 
constantly being credited with following a course of action that MID thought 
it ought to adopt, rather than choosing to pursue its own national objectives 
in a manner promising success from the Japanese point of view. Seemingly, 
it would have been much better if the departmental intelligence agency 
had concentrated more on weighing tangible military information in order 
to estimate specific Japanese capabilities, instead of seeking broad answers 
to such questions from the complex field of foreign relationships. 

On 26 November, MID forwarded a very important estimate to the 
Chief of Staff, which it had just received from ONI. This document brought 
out that the intelligence officials of the 14th Naval District at Pearl Harbor 
though the Japanese Navy had been in the process of organizing a task 
force for the past month from elements of its Second and Third Fleets, 
plus all large carriers of the Combined (Naval) Air Force. The evaluation 
placed upon this hypothesis by the originating group was that "a strong 
force may be preparing to operate in Southeastern Asia, while component 
parts thereof may be expected to operate from Palao and the Marshall 
Islands.”22 This actually constituted a most significant item of military 
intelligence, since the Japanese Pearl Harbor Striking Force had already 
been formed and the basic operational order for the attack against Oahu 
was issued by Admiral Yamamoto on 5 November.? Besides, just by even 
mentioning the possibility of a hostile naval force operating from the 
Marshall Islands, the report should have served to direct attention for 
the first time to an explicit Japanese threat against the Hawaiian Islands. 
MID, however, felt neither qualified to comment on this ONI estimate 
пог did it seem to influence its own subsequent estimates in any observable 
manner. 

At this late date, with the Magic messages plainly revealing that American- 
Japanese diplomatic conversations had now reached a most critical stage, 
the Army and Navy authorities agreed that the President should be notified 
as to the extreme gravity of the Far Eastern situation. A joint memorandum, 
therefore, signed personally both by General Marshall and Admiral Stark, 
was promptly prepared and dispatched to the White House on 27 November. 
While the chief purpose of this unprecedented move was to register a 
fervent plea in favor of gaining more time for the United States armed 
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forces before accepting a diplomatic rupture with Japan, it also presented 
an estimate of possible military eventualities, as follows: 


1. 


If the current negotiations end without agreement, Japan may attack: 
the Burma Road; Thailand; Malaya; the Netherlands East Indies; the 
Philippines; the Russian Maritime Provinces. 


. There is little probability of an immediate Japanese attack on the 


Maritime Provinces because of the strength of the Russian forces. 
Recent Japanese troop movements all seem to have been southward. 


. The magnitude of the effort required will militate against direct attack 


against Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies until the threat 
exercised by United States forces in Luzon is removed. 


. Attack on the Burma Road or Thailand offers Japanese objectives 


involving less risk of major conflict than the others named.... 
Occupation of Thailand gains a limited strategic advantage as a 
preliminary to operations against Malaya or the Netherlands East 
Indies.... Whether the offensive will be made against the Burma 
Road, Thailand or the Philippines can not now be forecast.?4 


A final "Brief Periodic Estimate of the Situation" was then issued by 
MID two days later. With respect to the Far Eastern Theater, the estimate 
pointed out that the strategic initiative continued to rest with Japan and, 
despite "military overextension," it could still adopt the following courses 
of action: 


a. Attack Siberia. 
b. 
c 
d 


Attack Yunan Province to cut the Burma Road. 


. Occupy Thailand. 
. Through Thailand attack 


1. Burma and the Burma Road. 
2. Malaya. 


. Attack the Philippines and Hong Kong, preparatory to a movement 


on Singapore or the Netherlands Fast Indies. 


. Contain or isolate the Philippines and Hong Kong and 


1. Attack Singapore 
(a) Directly by sea. 
(b) By sea in conjunction with a land attack through 
Thailand and Malaya. 
2. Attack the Netherlands East Indies. 


. Bide her time, wait for a better opportunity to pursue any of the 


above lines of action, hoping that the course of events will turn in 
her favor. 


. Seek a general settlement through American mediation, including an 


understanding with the United States and Great Britain as to political 
and economic penetration of southeast Asia and the southwestern 
Pacific. 


. Reorient her whole foreign policy by withdrawing from Asia.25 
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In summarizing this historic estimate, MID concluded that the courses 
described in "h & i" for Japan were now impossible "short of a complete 
overthrow of her governing force," and its most probable line of action 
would be "the occupation of Thailand.”26 Since this was less than two 
weeks before the Pearl Harbor attack and several days past the deadline 
‘given to Ambassador Kurusu by Tokyo, after which "things are automatically 
going to happen," the departmental intelligence authorities could also have 
eliminated from any future considerations the "biding time" course of action 
described in "g." If it was so absolutely necessary for the United States 
to gain more time before a diplomatic break, the reverse should have held 
true for Japan. 

It must be realized that in these several estimates bearing upon future 
Japanese military activities, MID was chiefly thinking in terms of the 
Japanese Army. That the Japanese Navy might also attempt a covering 
raid of some sort against Panama, Hawaii or the West Coast, in conjunction 
with a main move to the south, was readily recognized but regarded as 
being a matter for primary consideration by ONI. To satisfy this essential 
requirement, ONI was not only striving zealously to keep track of all 
important Japanese naval ships but also preparing general estimates of 
the world situation as well. Those Navy estimates often closely paralleled 
those submitted concurrently by MID, although the two were not always 
in complete agreement. Moreover, there was no joint intelligence committee 
functioning at that time. 

Both in April and June 1941, the Director of Naval Intelligence forwarded 
special memorandums to the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
wherein he estimated that there was a distinct possibility of Japan taking 
early aggressive action to the south. Admiral R. K. Turner, Chief of the 
War Plans Section, however, remained noticeably unimpressed by either 
of them and even wrote a brief note on the first stating "he did not agree 
that Japan had decided to strike, even against Indo-China." This firm opinion 
expressed by such a forceful naval personality may well have served to 
color the subsequent views of ONI, although Admiral Kirk, Chief of Naval 
Intelligence, continued to disagree with Admiral Turner's optimistic views 
in the matter." Thus, a “Fortnightly Summary of Current National 
Situation," issued on 16 November, merely offered that "it does not appear 
that Japan is yet strong enough in Indo-China to attack Yunnan or even 
Thailand.”28 On the other hand, the next summary in the same series, 
dated 1 December, contained a declaration that "strong indications point 
to an early advance against Thailand."?? In none of the pre-Pearl Harbor 
estimates disseminated by ONI was there any specific warning that the 
Japanese Navy was capable of launching a surprise air assault against Pearl 
Harbor. Apparently, as in MID, the possibility of an attack of such type 
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was duly recognized but never suitably presented.?? 

MID was also regularly receiving official British intelligence estimates 
of the Far Eastern situation. These estimates were usually in close accord 
with their American counterparts and even seem to have exercised a strong 
influence over many of them. Late in November 1941, for example, the 
United States Military Attaché in London transmitted to MID a formal 
"Report by Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee, War Cabinet, on probable 
Japanese intentions. Based on all information up to 18 November 1941." 
This British estimate displayed a striking similarity to one submitted eight 
days later by MID, which announced that "if the Washington conversations 
fail and if Japan decides to proceed irrespective of the risk of war, she 
may attack: Thailand, Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies or Russian 
Maritime Provinces. 3! 

It seems strange that the British intelligence authorities did not at this 
time choose to emphasize either the possibility of a Japanese attack against 
Hong Kong or the Philippine Islands. Thus, conclusions as to probable 
Japanese intentions were given in this important summation, as follows: 


(i) Japan will make a last effort to obtain a general agreement with 
the U.S.A. 
(ii) Recent military moves tend to support the opinion that Thailand 
is the next objective. 
(ш) Action against Russia is likely to be deferred until there is a serious 
weakness of Russia's position in the Far East. 
(iv) In the absence of a general agreement with America operations 
against China will continue. 
(v) In view of the latest evidence of diversion of forces south wards 
from Northern Indo-China and Canton, we do not believe that the former 
concentrations in those areas imply an early attack on the Burma Road.?? 


There was another major American military estimate which appears 
to merit special attention, not because it had any direct bearing upon Far 
Eastern developments but due more to its counterintelligence implications. 
This estimate stemmed originally from a personal letter, dated 9 July 1941, 
addressed to the Secretary of War by President Roosevelt, requesting Mr. 
Stimson to take the initiative and join with Secretary of the Navy Knox 
"jn exploring at once the over-all production requirements required to 
defeat our potential enemies." It further stated that Mr. Harry Hopkins 
would attend the conferences held on this subject.33 Although essentially 
a Joint (Army-Navy) Board project, the Army portion was prepared by 
the War Plans Division and readied for submission to the Chief of Staff 
on 5 December 1941. It was, of course, handled throughout as a highly 
classified document. 

On 4 December, the intelligence authorities of the War Department 
suddenly awoke to find that salient excerpts from this so-called "Victory 
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Plan" had been published without official permission both in the Chicago 
Tribune and Washington Times-Herald, under copyright and by-line 
attributed to a newspaper correspondent by the name of Mr. Chesly Manly. 
The items were so obviously authentic that they could only have been 
obtained from an actual copy of the document itself, and a serious security 
breach was plainly indicated. A combined G-2-FBI investigation was 
immediately ordered, but Mr. Manly refused to divulge any information 
which might identify his principal source in the matter. Therefore, only 
the following inconclusive findings could be recorded: 


a. Mr. Manly felt that the American public was entitled to the information, 
even though the pertinent documents were all marked at least 
"Confidential." 

b. His source was physically present during the time he copied extracts 
from the documents used in writing his published story. 

c. The copying was probably accomplished away from Mr. Manly's office. 

d. The war plan he saw was a number copy, indicating it was not one 
of the "first 5 originals but from a set of 35 volumes" prepared at 
a later date. 

e. The plan was first shown to Mr. Manly on 2 December and then 
returned prior to 4 December. 

f. Mr. Manly realized that the plan undoubtedly "would be referred to 
the Office of Production Management for consideration." 

g. He also stated that it would be a "serious mistake" to penalize an 
officer or group of officers for divulging the plan.?* 


The die was now clearly cast. By the end of November 1941, the MID 
officials were in almost unanimous agreement that the next Japanese military 
move would be to the south, probably in order to occupy Thailand. This 
"most probable line of action for Japan" was expressed again by the ACofS 
G-2, WDGS, when he distributed a "supplementary Brief Periodic Estimate 
of the Situation December 1, 1941-March 31, 1942," dated 5 December 
1941. It presented the very same conclusions as its predecessor of 29 
November 1941 but also included a set of nine supporting estimates covering 
various world areas in greater detail to facilitate planning. Although the 
supporting estimate for Japan did emphasize the remarkable progress 
achieved by the Japanese armed forces since 1937, it certainly painted an 
overly dark picture of that nation’s “perilous” economic plight.%5 

On the day before Pearl Harbor, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, forwarded 
two separate memorandums to the Chief of Staff for the express purpose 
of giving him the latest estimates of Japanese ground and air strength 
in Indo-China, Hainan and Еогтоѕа.36 In sharp contrast, no appropriate 
pronouncement had ever been made by either MID or ONI to provide 
an effective warning that Japan was fully capable of endangering the security 
of the United States through carrier-borne air attacks aimed directly against 
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Panama, Hawaii or the West Coast. While the American intelligence 
authorities remained fully aware that such was the case, they apparently 
chose to assume that everyone else did too.37 

As it actually turned out, the Japanese Army did cross the border into 
Thailand at 0305 on the morning of 8 December, which was 7 December 
in Washington. This particular invasion was unopposed, and the Thai 
government promptly decided to sign a ten-year treaty of alliance with 
Japan. Additionally, the Japanese were not only able to execute their surprise 
air assault on Oahu but also launch strong sea, land and air attacks against 
Malaya (Kota Bharu), Singapore, Guam, Hong Kong, Wake and the 
Philippine Islands.38 These initial operations were then followed up in 
short order by successful landings in the Netherlands East Indies on the 
Celebes (11 January), at Rabaul (23 January), New Ireland (25 January), 
the Solomons (26 January) and Amboin (31 January). Burma was likewise 
soon conquered and, by June 1942, Attu and Kiska in the Aleutians 
occupied.? It thus becomes clearly evident that MID, in company with 
the other Allied intelligence agencies, had badly underrated the total 
capabilities of the Japanese military forces for waging offensive war during 
late.1941 and early 1942. 

Since it was the accepted responsibility of the ACofS G-2, WDGS, to 
keep the Chief of Staff properly informed at all times regarding Japanese 
military capabilities, General Marshall's feelings in this matter, as held 
just before 7 December 1941, are of major importance. He subsequently 
expressed himself on that subject to the Army Pearl Harbor Board, as 
follows: 

There were numerous troop or convoy movements as well as instructions, 
which we obtained from our secret sources, to Japanese officials, particularly 

in the China region, which indicated preparations either for hostile acts or 

... for bold infiltration methods in the Far East. 

November 29th arrived and passed, and we entered into December without 
anything happening other than the continuation of these movements, which 
we could follow fairly well, down the China coast and Indo-China and headed 
quite plainly towards Thailand and the Gulf of Siam. | 

This statement reveals that the Chief of Staff was not only placing a 
strong reliance on information derived from Magic sources but also, along 
with MID, centering his main attention upon Japanese Army movements 
at the exclusion of Japanese naval air capabilities. While this latter position 
was a perfectly natural one for the American Army authorities to assume, 
it did develop into a serious blind spot which ultimately led to disaster. 
General Miles himself, however, appears to have summed up the entire 
situation in tbe frankest possible terms, as follows: 

We underestimated Japanese military power. So far as military and naval 
estimates were concerned, Japan had to be judged largely on her past 
record.... Japan's war record was not impressive. She had fought but one 
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great power (if the Russia of 1904-1905 can be so rated), plus a push- 
over against an isolated German colony. Most indicative of all were the four 
years before Pearl Harbor in which she had waged active warfare in China. . . . 
Our maps and times scales, as we followed the war, clearly indicated a low 
rating for Japanese military prowess when judged by modern standards. 

We had a yardstick.... We had no reason to doubt our yardstick's 
approximate accuracy. Yet it was wholly false.*! 
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Chapter VI 
Dissemination Procedures 


In defending their much criticized military performances in Hawaii with 
reference to the Pearl Harbor attack, both General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel repeatedly claimed that the War and Navy Departments withheld 
certain vital information from them which was freely available in 
Washington.! In many cases these claims appear to be well supported by 
an imposing array of pertinent testimony and documentary evidence. It 
thus becomes most important from the standpoint of any productive Pearl 
Harbor analysis to examine in precise detail the methods and procedures 
for disseminating intelligence which were applicable to that particular 
period, not only in Washington but also in Hawaii. 

It remains axiomatic that all military intelligence agencies are held 
responsible for automatically keeping the next lower units within the same 
chain of command fully informed in regard to any hostile information 
at hand which may affect the situation confronting such units. MID, 
therefore, was plainly accountable for disseminating to the Hawaiian 
Department whatever information it did obtain, regardless of source, bearing 
upon the possibility of a Japanese attack against Oahu. The accepted corollary 
was that the ACofS G-2, Hawaiian Department, should, in turn, promptly 
pass on to MID any potentially valuable information he might acquire 
during the course of his own intelligence operations. This two-way exchange 
of information would normally be conducted over the so-called G-2 channel 
of communications, rather than through the formal command channel. 
Use of the more direct system not only eliminated the Offices of the Chief 
of Staff in Washington and Commanding General in Hawaii from the 
ensuing action but also in most instances their respective Adjutant Generals. 
Precious time was thus saved, and security materially enhanced. 

There were, however, several restrictive practices in force during 1941 
tending to alter this customary dissemination system. In the first place, 
the War Plans Division had recently succeeded in establishing a strict 
departmental policy designed to prevent MID from utilizing the direct 
channel of communication for "giving out intelligence to G-2's in tactical 
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units or in overseas departments, which might have the effect of bringing 
about operational results.” The detailed application of this policy soon 
brought forth a number of serious complications because practically every 
important intelligence item could have at least some operational meaning. 
Besides, the policy constituted an undesirable change in regular intelligence 
procedure by limiting one of the basic G-2 responsibilities to render 
conclusive advice to the commander on all hostile or potentially hostile 
situations. It may even have played a significant part in the unwarranted 
surprise achieved by the Japanese at Pearl Harbor.3 

Magic security measures likewise served to handicap the full observance 
of traditional dissemination procedures for the United States Army. Under 
a general policy laid down by the Chief of Staff, no distribution of such 
material could be made outside of Washington, so only in very special 
cases was Magic-derived information ever transmitted to commanders in 
the field. Whenever this latter action was contemplated, the command 
channel had to be used and the message sent out in the Navy top-level 
code, which was considered more secure than its Army counterpart.^ To 
accomplish the purpose, therefore, the ACofS G-2, WDGS, was normally 
called upon to contact the head of ONI and submit through him an official 
request for the Navy to communicate some important information to a 
naval commander in the field, who would then be requested to pass it 
on personally to his Army opposite.5 This awkward system could hardly 
fail to produce major misunderstandings, and in the case of Hawaii, it 
most assuredly did. 

There was no central dissemination office functioning in MID at this 
particular time. Although the Administrative Branch took care of all final 
arrangements pertaining thereto, the other branches: were still held 
responsible for developing suitable distribution lists in order to cover their 
individual publications. The Intelligence Branch eventually decided to 
organize a separate Dissemination Section of its own under Col. Fred J. 
de Rohan and charge it with distributing "Tentative Lessons, Special Bul- 
letins etc. to the ѕегуісеѕ.”6 In forwarding any special item of information 
to an overseas commander, however, the message was to be first cleared 
through the MID Executive.’ 

The Office of the ACofS G-2, Hawaiian Department, remained able to 
handle dissemination procedures within the Army organization there in 
a normal manner, but was additionally faced with the difficult problem 
of devising a satisfactory scheme for the exchange of information with 
associated naval intelligence units. This would ordinarily be accomplished 
through trading liaison officers between the respective agencies concerned, 
but the matter was measurably aggravated by the complex naval command 
structure existing at Pearl Harbor. While Admiral Kimmel was Commander 
in Chief of the United States Pacific Fleet and senior naval officer present 
in Hawaii, Rear Adm. Claude C. Bloch simultaneously acted in the capacity 
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of Commandant, 14th Naval District, a base and sea frontier command 
which embraced the Hawaiian Islands. As a fleet officer Admiral Bloch 
was in one sense immediately subordinate to Admiral Kimmel, but in his 
other role he operated directly under the Navy Department in the execution 
of several important command functions. Even the two Admirals themselves 
found it extremely difficult to trace an exact line of demarcation between 
their assigned responsibilities, with the situation becoming even further 
confused from the intelligence standpoint if Vice Adm. William S. Pye's 
duties as Commander Battle Force, United States Pacific Fleet, also had 
to be considered. His was an actual fleet command established aboard the 
flagship California that often operated from Pearl Harbor.® 

Except within the counterintelligence field, the military intelligence 
liaison arrangements as finally completed in Hawaii prior to the Pearl 
Harbor attack do not appear impressive. The Intelligence Officer, 14th 
Naval District, was Capt. I. H. Mayfield, U.S.N., who remained mainly 
interested in local security problems and worked intimately both with Mr. 
Robert Shivers of the FBI in Honolulu and Lt. Col. George W. Bicknell, 
the Hawaiian Department counterintelligence specialist.? Although Cmdr. 
Joseph J. Rochefort, U.S.N., had been designated as the "officer in charge 
of combat intelligence" at Pearl Harbor, this merely formed a convenient 
cover for his special group which was actually executing the communications 
intelligence mission in Hawaii for ONI. He did maintain a friendly 
association on a personal basis with Col Kendall J. Fielder, ACofS G- 
2, Hawaiian Department, but was not authorized to transmit any "ultra 
information" to that officer except through the formal command channel.!° 
This seemingly needless prohibition turned out to be a most consequential 
one because all Magic information sent to the Hawaiian Department from 
Washington came over the naval communications system and passed 
through Commander Rochefort's office. 

Colonel Fielder's direct relations with Capt. Edwin T. Layton, U.S.N., 
the Fleet Intelligence Officer, were not very close "because we had nothing 
in common. There was no combat at that time."!! Nevertheless, early in 
1941, under Colonel Fielder's official cognizance, Col. Edward W. Raley, 
ACofS G-2, Hawaiian Air Force, established a formal contact with Captain 
Layton for the avowed purpose of exchanging information relative to 
"Japanese intentions in the Far East." The actual results of this particular 
liaison remain inconclusive, though, as these two officers not only differed 
in later reporting the number of meetings they held but also in estimating 
the total amount of intelligence which passed between them.!? On the 
other hand, Lieutenant Colonel Bicknell, Colonel Fielder's chief assistant, 
testified that he did receive several items of information from the Navy 
“in sanitized form" via Colonel Raley's Air Corps Intelligence Office.? 

The all important matter of planning for the full exchange of information 
between the Army and Navy at top command level also seems to have 
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been carried out in a comparatively haphazard manner, not so much from 
the standpoint of the personalities themselves but due more to the 
complicated naval organization for command. General Short regarded 
Admiral Kimmel as his Navy opposite and saw more of him than Admiral 
Bloch, usually "at least once a week."!^ In contrast, Admiral Kimmel 
considered that the Commander in Chief, United States Pacific Fleet, was 
essentially "a bird of passage," so the majority of General Short's official 
contacts with the Navy should be with Admiral Bloch. Under this concept 
he arranged for the latter authority to be present at most of his conferences 
with General Short and held that "Admiral Bloch was responsible for 
keeping me informed of all his dealings with the Commander of the 
Hawaiian Department."!5 With the War Department counting heavily on 
the naval commander in Hawaii for forwarding vital Magic information 
personally to General Short, any confusion in this regard must have a 
weighty bearing upon the question of whether or not the Commanding 
General, Hawaiian Department was kept adequately informed prior to the 
Pearl Harbor attack. 

Since the prompt receipt of disseminated information by the addressee 
always plays a most important part in the success or failure of any military 
intelligence operation, time becomes a significant factor in evaluating the 
series of so-called warning messages relative to Japanese intentions which 
were dispatched from Washington to Hawaii during 1941. Before entering 
into that particular phase of the subject, therefore, the following simple 
time-differential table should be carefully noted: 


At 0755, 7 December 1941, in Honolulu, it was: - 
1325, 7 December 1941, in Washington or 5-1/2 hours later. 
0225, 8 December 1941, in Manila or 18-1/2 hours later. 
0225, 8 December 1941, in Tokyo or 19-1/2 hours later. 


In May 1941, MID contributed substantially to a more thorough 
understanding of Japanese military capabilities by giving general distribution 
to a recently prepared "Handbook on Japanese Military Forces" designated 
as TM 30-480. The material contained in this important publication was 
compiled chiefly from the reports of United States Army officers who 
had served in Japanese Army units under an exchange agreement inau- 
gurated by MID in 1925. It vigilantly warned American military person- 
nel not to underrate the fighting ability of the Japanese Army, as follows: 

It is an army easily misjudged by the foreign officer who sees first of 
all its straggling columns, slovenly dress and military bearing ... there is 
little theoretical excellence to recommend its tactics; but it is an army which 
excels in durability and performance. In the same way that its infantry 

'straggles' 30 miles a day and arrives at its destination on time with surprisingly 

few casualties, its command and staff can be counted on to evolve plans 

and orders which ... are practicable and workable schemes for getting a 

maximum performance from the Japanese soldier ... it is a rugged army 
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fired with a devotion to duty and narrow patriotism which makes it a dangerous 

foe on a field of its own choosing. 

The publication of this prophetic but largely unheeded handbook 
exemplified one standard method of disseminating foreign intelligence to 
the field; another means was through the issuance of a biweekly summary 
of information which also received a relatively wide distribution. Individual 
intelligence items of special interest concerning Japan were also habitually 
forwarded without delay to key high-level G-2 agencies in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Panama and on the West Coast, as well as to all American military 
attaches and observers stationed in the Far East. Estimates of the situation, 
however, since they announced an official departmental expression of 
opinion, had first to be processed through the War Plans Division and 
then sent out as communications from the Chief of Staff. The field 
distribution for these latter documents thus usually remained quite limited.!8 

There was little specific criticism ever leveled against the functioning 
of normal MID dissemination procedures during the pre-Pearl Harbor 
period. Most of the observable difficulties in this respect appear to have 
arisen in connection with the passing of Magic information to Hawaii 
and its subsequent handling at destination. It seems appropriate, therefore, 
to concentrate more upon examining these special cases, rather than 
attempting to trace the detailed distribution of each separate item of 
information after MID had acquired it from a regular source. As previously 
mentioned, the more indicative of the Magic intercepts commenced to 
become available in Washington early in September 1941 and were then 
of constantly increasing value right up to the very last minute before the 
Pearl Harbor attack. Nevertheless, in order to assess properly the complete 
dissemination picture, it appears advisable to go back to 8 July 1941, when 
the War Department dispatched an initial so-called warning message to 
the Hawaiian Department. This message not only embodied the latest 
MID estimate of Japanese military capabilities but also cautioned that Japan 
might decide to abrogate her military pact with Russia and take aggressive 
action in the Far East, especially if the Germans managed to achieve a 
decisive victory on the European front.!9 

The second communication of this same nature was forwarded some 
two weeks later in the form of a joint Army-Navy message. Although 
addressed directly to all the fleet commanders, CINCPAC (Admiral Kimmel) 
was instructed to deliver a copy to the Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department. It warned that on the following day the United States 
government intended to impose economic sanctions against Japan and 
warned this move would probably create a major crisis in American-Japanese 
relations. Neither the Army Chief of Staff nor the Chief of Naval Operations, 
though, anticipated any "immediate hostile reaction by Japan through the 
use of military means.”2° 
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On 16 October 1941, when the news first reached Washington that the 
comparatively moderate Konoye Cabinet had fallen, the Chief of Naval 
Operations desired to notify all major naval commands at once as to the 
possible gravity of the event. This was accomplished by sending out a 
priority Navy message, with Admiral Kimmel again instructed to inform 
the “appropriate army and navy district authorities.” It further directed 
the addressees to “take due precautions including such preparatory 
deployments as will not disclose strategic intentions nor constitute 
provocative actions against Japan.”2! In effect, therefore, the American field 
commanders were told to hang their clothes on a hickory limb but not 
to go near the water. 

The War Department did not fully agree with the grave interpretation 
which the Navy Department had placed upon this recent Far Eastern 
development. Accordingly, four days later, it dispatched its own message 
on the same subject personally to General Short, as follows: 

Following War Department estimate of Japanese situation for your 
information. Tension between United States and Japan remains strained but 
no abrupt change in Japanese foreign policy appears imminent.” 

For a full month after this, no additional command messages were 
dispatched to Hawaii bearing upon the ever-worsening American-Japanese 
situation. Finally, on 24 November 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations 
decided to forward another such message to the fleet commanders, with 
copies authorized for the War Department and War Plans Division but 
no other Army distribution to be made in Washington. This communication 
opened with the statement that “chances of favorable outcome of nego- 
tiations with Japan very doubtful.” It also warned “that a surprise aggres- 
sive movement in any direction including attack on Philippines or Guam 
is a possibility” and once more admonished the commanders to maintain 
utmost secrecy in the matter so as “not to complicate an already tense 
situation or precipitate Japanese action.”23 

It was already plainly apparent from Magic that American-Japanese 
relations had now reached a crucial turning point. On 25 November, 
therefore, during the regular State, War and Navy meeting, Secretary of 
State Hull showed Secretary of War Stimson his newest proposal for a 
three months’ truce between the two nations, but the latter authority thought 
there was no chance of the proposal being accepted by the Japanese because 
“it was so drastic.”24 A high-level conference later took place at the White 
House, with Admiral Stark and General Marshall in attendance. What 
actually transpired during this historic meeting still remains mostly a matter 
of conjecture, although Secretary Stimson’s personal notes do reveal the 
following: 

There the President brought up the relations with the Japanese. He brought 
up the event that we were likely to be attacked perhaps as soon as—perhaps 
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next Monday, for the Japs were notorious for making an attack without 

warning, and the question was what we should do. We conferred on the 

general problem. 

When I got back to the Department I found news from G-2 that a Japanese 
expedition had started. Five divisions had come down from Shantung and 
Shansi to Shanghai ... and have been sighted south of Formosa. 

Quite obviously, therefore, appropriate military intelligence had been 
effectively disseminated in Washington so as to reach the top governmental 
authorities in plenty of time for them to initiate suitable measures in 
guarding against this anticipated threat of surprise Japanese aggression. 
The next step manifestly was to insure that the American commanders 
in the field were properly informed just as soon as possible. On 27 November, 
Secretary Stimson talked again on the phone both to the President and 
Secretary Hull, and it was concluded that General MacArthur ought to 
be sent a "final alert.”26 Because General Marshall was away attending 
Army maneuvers, Mr. Stimson verbally instructed General Gerow first to 
consult with Admiral Stark and then draft a message for that particular 
purpose. It was also soon realized that similar messages should be prepared 
for the other overseas commanders, including the Commanding Generals 
of the Hawaiian Department, Caribbean Defense Command and Western 
Defense Command.?’ Since the actual message dispatched at this time to 
General Short furnished the chief basis for the War Department claim 
that he was adequately warned of a possible Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
it seems desirable to reproduce it in full, as follows: 


November 27, 1941 


Priority 
Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Department, Fort Shafter, T.H. 
No. 472 


Negotiations with Japan appear to be terminated to all practical purposes 
with only the barest possibility that the Japanese Government might come 
back and offer to continue. Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile 
action possible at any moment. If hostilities cannot be avoided the United 
States desires that Japan commit the first overt act. This policy should not 
be construed as restricting you to a course of action that might jeopardize 
your defense. Prior to hostile Japanese action you are directed to undertake 
such reconnaissance and other measures as you deem necessary but these 
measures should be carried out so as not to alarm civil population or disclose 
intent. Report measures taken. Should hostilities occur you will carry out 
the tasks assigned in Rainbow Five so far as they pertain to Japan. Limit 
dissemination of this highly secret information to minimum essential officers. 

Marshall? 


The most important point to note in connection with this memorable 
message is that it was not prepared by any one individual but represented 
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a composite of various ideas advanced by several different authorities. It 
gradually evolved from a series of three separate conferences held on the 
subject, two in the Office of the Secretary of War and one in the Deputy 
Chief of Staff's office. During the first meeting, at 0930 on 27 November, 
Mr. Stimson was joined only by Maj. Gen. William Bryden, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, and General Gerow. It was mainly directed toward preparing a 
warning message for General MacArthur in the Philippines. After consulting* 
with the Navy, General Gerow subsequently returned to Secretary Stimson’s 
office, this time accompanied by Secretary Knox and Admiral Stark. In 
this second conference it was proposed and agreed that corresponding 
warning messages should also be sent to Hawaii, Panama and Alaska. Mr. 
Stimson then decided to call up Secretary Hull once more in order to 
ascertain that the final drafts accurately reflected the existing situation. 
The third conference, held in General Bryden’s office, was concerned solely 
with whether or not specific anti-sabotage instructions should be included 
in the message being sent to Hawaii, as strongly recommended by the 
ACofS G-2, WDGS. It was attended by General Bryden, General Gerow, 
General Miles and Col. Charles W. Bundy of the War Plans Division.?? 

During the course of these three meetings, the following important actions 
were taken by the officials directly involved: 


1. The opening sentence of the proposed warning message, as originally 
prepared in the War Department, was adjudged too strong by Secretary 
Hull and softened considerably before it assumed its eventual form. 
In view of this weakening, either Secretary Stimson himself or 
personnel of the War Plans Division inserted the succeeding statement 
that "Japanese future action unpredictable but hostile action possible 
at any moment." 30 

2. The significant sentence providing "if hostilities cannot be avoided, 
the United States desires that Japan commit the first overt act" was 
apparently derived from a policy decision announced at the White 
House conference held on 25 November. When Mr. Stimson called 
for its inclusion, the War Plans Division again decided to strengthen 
the message by adding a qualification that this "should not be construed 
as restricting you to a course of action that might jeopardize your 
defense"?! 

3. The stipulation that measures taken should not "alarm the civil 
population or disclose intent" was eliminated from the message 
prepared for General MacArthur but retained in all the others.?2 

4. The final draft of the proposed warning message for General Short, 
as presented to General Gerow for approval by his WPD staff, 
contained a directive that "needed measures for protection against 
subversive activities should be taken immediately." Although this had 
been requested by MID, General Gerow deleted the sentence on the 
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grounds that he did not consider it "appropriate to include a reference 
to subversive activities" within a WPD operational message designed 
to warn of a possible attack from without. This exclusion then led 
to the third conference, held in General Bryden's office, wherein the 
Deputy Chief of Staff authorized General Miles to dispatch a separate 
communication via the G-2 channel to General Short covering the 
subject of counter-subversion.?? 


The Army Pearl Harbor Board subsequently characterized this War 
Department warning to Hawaii as a "Do-Don't" message. It also drew 
an unfavorable comparison between that message and the one dispatched 
in June 1940 under very similar conditions to Maj. Gen. Charles D. Herron, 
General Short's predecessor. The Board thus finally concluded that when 
circumstances arise which prevent the forwarding of important information 
to a commander in the field, it is incumbent upon the War Department 
"to assume the responsibility for specific directions" to him regardless of 
any decentralization policy already in force. "The War Department had 
the information. All they had to do was either give it to Short or give 
him directions based upon it." ?^ 

While the War Department was busily engaged on 27 November in 
formulating this key warning message to the Army overseas commanders, 
the Navy Department was accomplishing the same mission for its fleet 
commanders. It becomes of important interest, therefore, to compare the 
directive which Admiral Kimmel received with the one that was dispatched 
to General Short. Moreover, since this naval message instructed Admiral 
Kimmel "to inform district and army authorities," General Short would 
presumably benefit from whatever additional information it did contain, 
as follows: 

This dispatch is to be considered a war warning. Negotiations with Japan 
towatd stabilization of conditions in the Pacific have ceased and an aggressive 
move by Japan is expected within the next few days. The number and 
equipment of Japanese troops and the organization of naval task forces 
indicates an amphibious expedition against either the Philippines, Thai or 
Kra peninsula or possibly Borneo. Execute an appropriate defensive deploy- 
ment preparatory to carrying out the tasks assigned in WPL 46. Inform 
district and army authorities. А similar warning is being sent by War 
Department. Spenavo inform British. Continental districts, Guam, Samoa 
directed to take appropriate measures against sabotage.?? 

Although this message from the Navy Department to Admiral Kimmel 
might seem at first glance to be more forcefully presented than the 
corresponding War Department dispatch to General Short, it still failed 
to pose any immediate threat directly against Hawaii other than sabotage. 
Besides, Admiral Kimmel's instructions were further complicated by the 
fact that he not only remained fully aware of the content of the companion 
War Department message but also, six days later, received a personal letter 
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from the Chief of Naval Operations describing a Japanese “advance into 
Thailand, Indo-China, Burma Road area as the most likely.”36 

The War Department then proceeded to forward two additional messages 
to General Short at this same time on the twin subjects of Japanese 
subversion and sabotage. The first of these, dated 27 November 1941, 
was sent over the intelligence channel of communication as directed by 
the Deputy Chief of Staff. It advised the G-2, Hawaiian Department, that: 

Japanese negotiations have come to practical stalemate. Hostilities may 
ensue. Subversive activities may be expected. Inform Commanding General 
and Chief of Staff only. 

Miles? 

The second War Department message relating to subversion and sabotage 
was a much more complicated one. Dated 28 November 1941, it stemmed 
initially from a desire on the part of Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Deputy 
Chief of Staff and Commander Army Air Force, to caution all air stations 
against the growing danger of sabotage. The seriousness of this particular 
threat had recently been called to his personal attention by Brig. Gen. 
Martin F. Scanlon, the Assistant Chief of Air Staff, A-2, so he directed 
that officer to prepare a communication in the matter for distribution 
to all major Army Air Force headquarters both at home and abroad. There 
was, therefore, no original connection between this action and either the 
previous command warning forwarded to General Short or the anti- 
subversion message sent by General Miles to the ACofS G-2, Hawaiian 
Department.?8 

After his counterintelligence section had drafted a proposed Army Air 
Force communication for this purpose, General Scanlon, in accordance with 
normal staff coordination, took it to General Miles for approval. The ACofS 
G-2, WDGS, however, being aware of the two warning messages that had 
already gone out, objected strongly to both its form and content. He was, 
of course, in complete accord with Air Force concern over the danger of 
sabotage but felt that any further directive on the subject should receive 
full command distribution and contain a specific caution against taking 
drastic steps which might be illegal or alarm the civilian population. The 
matter was thus laid before General Bryden for decision, with General 
Miles, Gerow, Scanlon and Gullion in attendance.?? As a result, the following 
message was dispatched to General Short through the Adjutant General 
late in the afternoon 28 November 1941, while a similar message signed 
Arnold went out at the same time addressed to the Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Department, but also marked for attention Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Air Force: 

Critical situation demands that all precautions be taken immediately against 
subversive activities within field of investigative responsibility of War 
Department ... also desired you initiate forthwith all additional measures 
necessary to provide protection of your establishments, property, and 
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equipment against sabotage, protection of your personnel against subversive 
propaganda and protection of all activities against espionage. Protective 
measures should be confined to those essential to security avoiding unnecessary 
publicity and alarm. To insure speed of transmission identical telegrams are 
being sent to all air stations but this does not repeat not affect your 
responsibility under existing instructions.^9 

There was one other attempt made by the ACofS G-2, WDGS, between 
28 November and 7 December 1941, to disseminate a special item of 
information to the Hawaiian Department, which followed a devious path 
and finally ended up with indeterminate results. It should thus be recalled 
that early in December Magic had revealed orders from Tokyo for all 
Japanese diplomatic and consular posts to destroy their code machines and 
secret documents. This action was recognized by the American intelligence 
authorities as indicating the Japanese were definitely preparing for war. 
They further realized that the information must be passed without delay 
to all major field commands, but with the source of the report most carefully 
guarded. 

The Navy acted promptly in this matter and dispatched an appropriate 
message to the fleet commanders on 3 December 1941.4! In contrast, when 
Colonel Bratton consulted the Chief of the War Plans Division about 
forwarding a similar communication to the Hawaiian Department, General 
Gerow demurred on the grounds that sufficient warning had already been 
sent out.42 Since General Miles did not feel he should violate an established 
policy by using the G-2 channel to transmit information which might have 
an operational effect, Colonel Bratton suggested a different course of action. 
He recommended the dispatch of a priority airgram* to Hawaii, requesting 
Colonel Fielder to contact Commander Rochefort for the express purpose 
of receiving some important information. When General Miles agreed to 
this unusual procedure, an airgram letter along such lines was duly mailed. 
Although Colonel Bratton later testified that it was the Japanese code- 
burning incident which prompted this special message, the airgram actually 
included a vague reference to weather broadcasts from Tokyo. It probably 
became mixed up, therefore, in the concurrent MID project aimed at 
intercepting a "winds execute" order if and when the Japanese decided 
to issue one.^: 

Let us turn now to the dissemination picture as it developed in Hawaii, 
with particular reference to these indicated dispatches from Washington. 
General Short admittedly received the first of the so-called warning 
messages, forwarded on 8 July 1941, which gave him the latest MID estimate 
of Japanese military capabilities. He also saw the joint Army-Navy message 
of 25 July, calling his attention to the fact that the United States government 
planned to impose economic sanctions against Japan the next day. Neither 
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of these early communications, however, indicated any likelihood of an 
immediate threat against the Hawaiian Islands. 

No additional command warnings were then sent from Washington to 
Hawaii until 16 October. On that date, naval communications at Pearl 
Harbor delivered to General Short a copy of the CNO message revealing 
the Navy Department view that the fall of the Konoye Cabinet constituted 
a grave event and instructing Admiral Kimmel to take up a preparatory 
deployment without provoking the Japanese or disclosing strategic intent.‘5 
The full impact of this rather alarming message was understandably lessened 
four days later, when General Short received a War Department radio 
transmission on the same subject announcing "no abrupt change in Japanese 
foreign policy appears imminent.'"46 

General Gerow seems to have been under the mistaken impression that 
the CNO warning message forwarded to the fleet commanders on 24 
November was also a joint Army-Navy dispatch, because he subsequently 
so reported to Secretary of War Stimson.*! It had been shown to the Chief 
of Staff prior to dispatch, however, and did request the addressees to inform 
"senior Army officers their areas" of its content. In declaring that he did 
not "remember ever seeing it," General Short took occasion to describe 
the customary procedures in such cases, as follows: 

Normally they would send me, by an officer, a paraphrased copy, and 

if I were in my office it would be delivered to me personally; if not, to 

the chief of staff. Now, if it was something that Kimmel thought he ought 

to discuss with me immediately before he sent a message back to the Navy 

Department, he would probably call me up and ask me if I would come 

over to his headquarters, and then he would read it to me, and we would 

discuss it.48 

General Short not only received his own decisive 27 November warning 
message from the War Department but also saw Admiral Kimmel's 
corresponding directive from the Navy Department. Due to the stated 
restriction against permitting any wide dissemination of this highly secret 
information, he chose to inform only key members of his own staff, the 
Chief of the Hawaiian Air Force and the two Army division commanders.^ 
He further decided to order the command into an "Alert No. 1," which 
called for "a defense against sabotage, espionage and subversive activities 
without any threat from the outside." In compliance with the instructions 
to "report measures taken," he then tersely radioed the War Department 
that his department was now "alerted to prevent sabotage" and "liaison 
with the Navy" accomplished.5? Even though the ACofS G-2, WDGS, had 
an obvious interest in this return reply from the Hawaiian Department, 
the WPD officials failed to show it to General Miles, so MID had no 
opportunity to react to the inadequate choice of alert as announced.5! 

It should be realized that these Hawaiian Department activities all took 
place on 27 November, which was the day before General Short received 
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his final message from the War Department instructing him to give 
particular attention to the necessity for taking special precautions against 
subversive activities. The prompt arrival of this latter communication 
naturally helped to convince him that he had adopted the proper course 
of action for his command, but the most amazing feature of the entire 
Pearl Harbor affair now comes to light. During the nine critical days still 
remaining before the start of the surprise attack, there was no command 
communication whatsoever back and forth between the War and Hawaiian 
Departments! Apparently, after 28 November 1941, no question ever arose 
in the minds of either General Short or the Washington authorities that 
the defenses of Oahu had not been placed under an effective and satisfactory 
control. 

From the standpoint of dissemination procedures, a most confusing 
development occurred in connection with the MID attempt to advise the 
Hawaiian Department of the code-burning instructions issued by the 
Japanese government on 3 December 1941. As previously mentioned, this 
matter had already become highly involved in Washington, with ONI 
dispatching a forthright message on the subject to Pearl Harbor but MID 
being blocked in a like endeavor by WPD objections. Moreover, while 
these events were taking place in Washington, the Special Agent of the 
FBI in Honolulu happened to intercept a telephone conversation between 
the cook at the Japanese Consulate and an outside party. Since this con- 
versation verified a recent but unconfirmed report that the Japanese Con- 
sul General was "burning and destroying all his important papers," the 
new information was turned over without delay to Captain Mayfield, In- 
telligence Officer, 14th Naval District, and to Lieutenant Colonel Bicknell, 
Counterintelligence Officer, Hawaiian Department.5? There were, therefore, 
three different items of information concerned with Japanese destruction 
activities being processed by Hawaiian intelligence agencies at the same 
time. The conflicting evidence relative to the specific action that was taken 
on each of these items seems to be generally as follows: 


1. About 2 December, Lieutenant Colonel Bicknell learned from naval 
intelligence sources that the Japanese had ordered their overseas 
stations to destroy all codes. Two days later, he also saw the airgram 
from General Miles, which suggested contacting Commander 
Rochefort, on Colonel Fielder's desk. At the regular staff meeting 
held Saturday morning 6 December, he personally described to the 
assembled officers the FBI report that the Japanese Consul General 
in Honolulu was burning his secret papers. 

2. Colonel Fielder confirmed Lieutenant Colonel Bicknell's statement that 
the matter of the Japanese Consul General burning documents was 
covered during the staff conference on 6 December. He also 
remembered mentioning this same report to General Short right after 
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the conclusion of that particular meeting. On the other hand, he had 
no recollection of ever having seen either the Rochefort radiogram 
from General Miles or the Navy message pertaining to Japanese code 
destruction at overseas stations. 

3. General Short never knew anything at all about the Rochefort 
radiogram and did not see the Navy message regarding Japanese code 
destruction. Besides, even if Colonel Fielder had notified him of the 
Japanese Consul’s activities, he probably "would have been unim- 
pressed" because he was aware that the burning of classified papers 
was a regular occurrence at any diplomatic post or military headquar- 
ters.53 t 


It thus becomes plainly apparent that General Short, on 27 November 
1941, was faced with the difficult problem of estimating a hostile situation 
and reaching a military decision which would serve to determine the actual 
defense status of the Hawaiian Department at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
Although he chose to arrive at this historic decision after merely "talking 
it over with my chief of staff" and without consulting his ACofS G-2 or 
principal subordinate commanders,*4 it must be granted that he was forced 
to base his critical estimate upon an incomplete knowledge of the situation 
when compared with the total intelligence currently held in Washington 
on the same subject. For example, while the War Department was fully 
aware of the following vital matters, General Short did not know that 
the Japanese already had: 


1. Called upon their Consul General in Honolulu to submit specific reports 
covering the number and types of naval ships in Pearl Harbor, 
especially in suspicious detail after 24 September. 

2. Notified all overseas stations that certain prearranged code words 
would be repeated during the daily information broadcast if a dip- 
lomatic break with the United States, Russia or Great Britain appeared 
imminent. 

3. Established a strict deadline date of 25 November to mark the 
conclusion of negotiations with the United States government, after 
which events would automatically happen. 


These three items of foreign intelligence were manifestly pertinent to 
any estimate of the situation made in Hawaii on 27 November 1941. 
Furthermore, after General Short had reported his command decision to 
the War Department on that same date, he continued to remain completely 
uninformed as to the Japanese deadline for automatic action or its extension, 
. and failed to receive any appropriate word about the Japanese orders for 
destroying their secret codes in the field. Neither was he kept suitably 
advised of the alarming deterioration which was taking place at a rapid 
rate in American-Japanese relations, nor the fact that the Chief of Staff 
and Chief of Naval Operations had felt it necessary jointly to warn the 
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President "the most essential thing now, from the United States standpoint, 
is to gain time." Finally, through a singular succession of adverse 
circumstances he was even denied last minute notice that the Japanese 
government intended to break off diplomatic relations with the United 
States on 7 December 1941, Washington time. 

A majority of these dissemination deficiencies patently stemmed from 
the strict policy laid down by the Chief of Staff, in full agreement with 
the Chief of Naval Operations, that the Magic source should be protected 
by prohibiting the distribution of any such material outside Washington. 
Since intelligence can never be of real value unless it is made available 
to the authorities needing it in time for practical use, it seems difficult 
to quarrel with General Short's later complaint to the Joint Congressional 
Committee investigating the Pearl Harbor attack, as follows: 

The War Department could have devised a method to paraphrase the 
information obtained and send it by courier to me, without, if they chose, 
disclosing to me that it resulted from an ability to decipher Japanese 
messages.5 
Something was obviously wrong with the dissemination procedures 

developed both in Washington and Hawaii for the period preceding the 
Pearl Harbor attack. Available intelligence of definite interest to key 
commanders in the field was either withheld from them or arrived too 
late to be of any practical value. Although the twin principles of keeping 
subordinate commanders properly informed and exchanging information 
between parallel units remained fully recognized, they were frequently 
violated in the name of security or policy considerations. The fact that 
such considerations were felt to be of overriding importance was thus 
permitted to impair the normal functioning of a military dissemination 
system which had previously stood the test of time. Whether or not this 
compromise was truly necessary may still represent a moot question, but 
its direct contribution to the ensuing disaster at Pearl Harbor can hardly 
be denied. 

While MID seems to have acted as an unwilling culprit in many of 
the faulty dissemination procedures adopted, there is little evidence that 
the departmental intelligence officials ever sought to explore new avenues 
of approach in attempting to overcome the security or policy handicaps 
being imposed upon them. It was, of course, their bounden duty to render 
complete support to any policy decision announced by higher authority, 
but they also held an inherent responsibility for disseminating hostile 
information to the field whenever possible. A more positive effort should 
certainly have been made to accomplish this latter mission, without violating 
established policy, through the use of alternative methods. Lack of prestige 
for MID in comparison with the War Plans Division within the 
departmental organization may have played a significant role regarding 
this particular failure, but, even so, that was no valid excuse for inaction. 
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It thus becomes important to analyze most carefully the major errors 
committed at this time by all concerned, in the hope of insuring that they 
will never be repeated. 
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Chapter VII 
Invaluable Lessons 


The War Department was prompt in realizing that an exhaustive study 
of all phases of the Pearl Harbor attack would provide the United States 
Army with many invaluable lessons for future use. At the same time, the 
immediate requirements of conducting an actual war were so demanding 
that no broad corrective action could be expected while it still remained 
in progress. Shortly after the Roberts Commission report was completed 
on 23 January 1942, though, the Chief of Staff instructed the ACofS G- 
5, WDGS, through the Secretary of the General Staff, as follows: 

The Chief of Staff has directed that you be furnished with one of the 

two existing copies of the proceedings of the Roberts Commission relative 
to the attack on Hawaii. He desires that a careful study be made of this 
report by a small group of officers under your direction, in order that something 
constructive might develop from the mistakes in organization, training, etc., 
which this report indicates. He is not concerned with anything dealing with 
personalities or attachments of blame, but rather, he wants to have something 
presented that will be of benefit to the service. . . .! 

The general staff officers selected to comprise this special study group 
were Lt. Cols. Alden Н. Waitt, Carlisle C. Dusenbury, John De F. Barker 
and L. H. Rodiek. They proceeded to compare the Roberts Commission 
report with the current Field Service Regulations: Operations, dated May 
22, 1941, and Joint Action of the Army and Navy, 1935. It was felt that 
no "serious omissions or misleading doctrine" were in the field manuals 
and the principles set forth therein had all been "correctly stated." On 
the other hand, it was pointed out that "it is not sufficient to rely on 
statements or doctrine in manuals or regulations" but the personnel 
concerned must also be able to understand the full implications of such 
statements and how to apply them in operations. With particular reference 
to "intelligence measures," the group found that: 

a. The testimony presented in the report was clear as to the ineffectiveness 

of the intelligence system. The Army and Navy officers responsible for in- 

telligence were unanimous in attributing most of their difficulty in deter- 

mining Japanese intentions to a lack of information from Japan and lack 
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of authority to listen in on cable messages between Hawaii and Japan... . 

b. Congressional action in the form of appropriations and authority to 
tap overseas cables, is necessary to organize an intelligence system throughout 
the world. This system must function in peace to prevent surprise attacks. . . .? 

2 

In commenting upon the analysis of the Roberts Commission report 
as submitted by this special study group, Brig. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Chief of the War Plans Division,’ considered the conclusions generally 
sound but recommended against any large-scale revision of field manuals 
until after the war. He further believed that the "outstanding lessons of 
the war, to date, must be reflected so far as practicable, in procurement, 
training and construction programs."4 

From the military intelligence standpoint, the principal result of this 
special study was a directive from the Secretary of War for the ACofS 
G-2, WDGS, "to initiate legislation required to improve the United States 
espionage and counter-espionage system in peace and war." The plan to 
accomplish this envisioned an amendment to the section of the existing 
Communications Act of 1934, which prohibited wiretapping, so that MID, 
ONI and the FBI could: 

Ascertain, prevent, or frustrate any interference or any attempts or plans 
for interference with the national security and defense by sabotage, espionage, 
treason, seditious conspiracy, violations of neutrality laws, violations of the 
Act requiring the registration of agents of foreign principals (Act of June 
8, 1938, as amended), violations of the Act requiring the registration of 
organizations carrying on certain activities within the United States (Act 
approved September 17, 1940), or in any other manner... .? 

In July 1946, after the war had been brought to a successful conclusion, 
the Joint Congressional Committee completed its lengthy investigation of 
the Pearl Harbor attack and published a final report. Two of the 
Committee's chief recommendations dealt directly with the subject of 
military intelligence, as follows: 

1. There should be a complete integration of Army and Navy intelligence 
agencies in order to avoid the pitfalls of divided responsibility.... The 
assignment of an officer having aptitude for such work should not impede 
his progress nor affect his promotions. Efficient intelligence services are 
just as essential in time of peace as in war and this branch of our armed 
services must always be accorded the important role which it deserves. 

2. Effective steps should be taken to insure that statutory or other re- 
strictions do not operate to the benefit of an enemy or other forces inimical 
to the Nation's security and to the handicap of our intelligence agencies... .7 

7 

The recommendation of the Joint Committee calling for new legislation 
to assist the national intelligence agencies was both welcome and 
constructive. There was a definite requirement for amending the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to provide for the suspension of its statute of lim- 
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itations in wartime, since it had been impossible to prosecute violations 
of communications intelligence security during World War II without divulg- 
ing important secrets to the enemy. Similarly, there was an indicated need 
for additional enactments to prevent the unauthorized sketching, 
photographing or mapping of military reservations, and to protect the 
essential security of classified information. . 

In contrast, the Committee’s recommendation concerning the complete 
integration of the departmental Army and Navy intelligence agencies 
ignored the fundamental fact that each of these services has to execute 
certain basic functions which are peculiar to itself. This merger theory, 
a popular misconception held by persons who do not understand the full 
complexities of the subject, thus fails to recognize the absolute necessity 
for a commander, regardless of position within the military organization, 
possessing a suitable staff unit in order to provide him with all available 
enemy information and guide his important command decisions. It should 
thus be realized that if MID and ONI were ever forced to integrate and 
form a true joint intelligence agency, they would then have to be immediately 
replaced by two new ones just as long as the Army and Navy command 
itself continued to remain separate. Such a step would merely add an 
additional echelon to the already complicated military intelligence structure, 
with better cooperation and coordination between the two existing groups 
seeming to offer a more satisfactory answer to the troublesome problem 
at least until our armed services become really combined. There could still 
be an appropriate centralization of authority over all intelligence operations 
of the United States government in national security matters, but this 
would differ materially from a complete merger or integration. 

During the course of its extensive investigations, the Joint Committee 
was also “intrigued” by the following "enigmatical and paramount question:" 

Why, with some of the finest intelligence in our history, with the almost 
certain knowledge that war was at hand, with plans that contemplated the 
precise type of attack that was executed by Japan on the morning of December 
7—Why was it possible for a Pearl Harbor to occur?? 

In seeking a positive answer to this searching query, the Committee 
found that there were a number of supervisory, administrative and 
organizational defects within the Army and Navy establishments, as brought 
to light by the Pearl Harbor attack, which ought to be corrected without 
delay. It presented these various deficiencies in the form of twenty-five 
principles "to recognize and guard against in the future," then briefly 
discussed each of them in turn and gave specific examples of violations 
uncovered through the Pearl Harbor hearings. While many of these stated 
principles appear to constitute self-evident truisms and there is a noticeable 
tendency toward repetition, they all continue to remain extremely cogent. 
They are, therefore, fully listed herein, followed by paraphrased excerpts 
from the Committee's discussions and added author comment from the 
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military intelligence viewpoint. 


1. Operational and intelligence work requires centralization of authority 
and clear-cut allocation of responsibility. 

No proper demarcation of responsibility was established between the 
Navy War Plans Division and Office of Naval Intelligence, with the former 
insisting on the prerogative of intelligence evaluation but the latter 
considering this to be properly its own function. Similarly, there was a 
failure to allocate definite responsibility within the naval command in 
Hawaii, thus clearly demonstrating that the pyramiding of organizational 
superstructure cannot be conducive to efficiency and really endangers the 
very functioning of our military and naval services. 

Comment: The very same argument between the war planners and 
intelligence authorities over their respective responsibilities for evaluating 
intelligence had previously occurred within the War Department, being 
finally settled in favor of MID just before the start of the pre-Pearl Harbor 
expansion period. From the standpoint of military intelligence, the 
Committee's conclusion relative to the serious disadvantages of pyramiding 
organizational structures becomes peculiarly fitting because each newly 
formed headquarters must always organize its own corresponding 
intelligence group. This serves to multiply the already difficult problems 
of coordination and dissemination which are inherent in the overall military 
intelligence effort. 


2. Supervisory officials cannot safely take anything for granted in tbe 
alerting of subordinates. 

The testimony of many important witnesses followed an identical pattern 
to the effect that they “took it for granted he would understand,” although 
the official referred to often did not. For example, Admiral Kimmel failed 
to appreciate the true significance of the naval dispatches forwarded between 
5 and 6 December, which notified him that the Japanese, including their 
embassy in Washington, had been ordered to destroy codes. Nevertheless, 
the departmental authorities themselves were in unanimous agreement 
that this action meant “war in any man’s language.” With Pearl Harbor 
as a sad experience, needed intelligence should in the future be supplied 
to commanders accompanied by the best estimate of its most probable 
significance. 

Comment: The advantages of having the disseminating agency place 
pertinent comments upon important intelligence reports had been fully 
appreciated by military intelligence officials for many years. As a matter 
of fact, this undoubtedly would have been accomplished on all the pre- 
Pearl Harbor warning reports if they had been dispatched from Washington 
through the regular MID and ONI dissemination channels. With most 
of this information being Magic-derived, however, existing instructions 
required it to be handled in an irregular manner, so serious misunderstanding 
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and confusion were the result. Under normal conditions, the same 
information would also have been duly presented to the commander by 
his own intelligence officer, along with studied advice regarding its probable 
significance. 


3. Any doubt as to whether outposts should be given information should 
always be resolved in favor of supplying the information. 

Several instances were observed of departmental officials feeling that 
the commanders in Hawaii had already been sufficiently alerted, although 
this did not prove to be an actual fact. 

Comment: A most valid principle in every possible respect. Moreover, 
it seems interesting to note that in all such instances which did come 
to light, it was not the intelligence officials themselves who held out against 
sending additional warnings to Hawaii but other departmental authorities. 


4. The delegation of authority or the issuance of orders entails the duty 
of inspection to determine that the mandate is properly exercised. 

The Pearl Harbor proceedings are replete with evidence of a fundamental 
deficiency of this particular nature. 

Comment: This is a restatement of an elementary principle of command 
which has been continually stressed throughout the years by all influential 
advisors on military procedure. Even though the Committee’s criticism 
was not aimed directly at the departmental military intelligence officials, 
it must apply equally to them. While these officials do not ordinarily exercise 
any actual command over unit intelligence officers in the field, they often 
issue intelligence instructions which have the full force of directives. Hence, 
when General Miles “suggested” to Colonel Fielder that he should contact 
Commander Rochefort so as to acquire some important information, MID 
responsibility in the matter did not properly cease until it was finally 
determined that these instructions had been duly carried out. In failing 
to accomplish this, the agency plainly violated a basic principle of command. 


5. The implementation of official orders must be followed with closest 
supervision. 

General Short's answer to the memorable warning message of 27 
November was not clearly responsive to the order it contained, but no 
further action was ever taken by the War Department to correct that 
significant deficiency. 

Comment: This principle is merely a logical extension of the previous 
one. 


6. The maintenance of alertness to responsibility must be insured through 
repetition. 

In explaining why additional warnings were not sent to Hawaii, several 
of the Washington authorities advanced a premise that they should not 
"cry wolf" too often. Nevertheless, under the critical circumstances pre- 
vailing between 27 November and 7 December, it would have been much 
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safer to insure the desired alertness by repeating these warnings. 

Comment: This principle appears to duplicate the earlier one expressed 
in number 2. The main point was missed, however, in that every subordinate 
commander remains patently entitled to receive whatever information is 
at hand which may affect the security of his command, irrespective of 
possible repetition or any other negative consideration. 


7. Complacency and procrastination are out of place where sudden and 
decisive action is of the essence. 

Beyond any serious doubt, the Army and Navy officials both in Hawaii 
and Washington were beset by a lassitude born of twenty years of peace. 
The people are entitled to expect greater vigilance and alertness from 
their Army and Navy, whether in war or peace. 

Comment: The principle itself, of course, is perfectly true, but the strong 
statement advanced by the Committee to support its accompanying 
conclusion does not seem fairly applied. Actually, from the standpoint of 
military intelligence, the exact opposite would appear to be the case. For 
example, such outstandingly progressive pre-Pearl Harbor achievements 
as breaking the Japanese top diplomatic code, expanding the collection 
effort in the Far East, preparing detailed estimates of the Far Eastern 
situation, publishing a timely handbook on the Japanese Army and, above 
all, the successful establishment of a worldwide communications intelligence 
system to sustain Magic, could scarcely have been accomplished under a 
"Jassitude born of twenty years of peace.” 


8. The coordination and proper evaluation of intelligence in times of stress 
must be insured by continuity of service and centralization of respon- 
stbility in competent officials. 

The professional character of intelligence work does not appear to have 
been suitably appreciated in either the War or Navy Departments, and 
the Committee received the distinct impression that there was a tendency, 
whether realized or not, to relegate intelligence to a role of secondary 
importance. There is an imperative necessity for selecting men for 
intelligence work who possess the requisite background and penchant for 
that type of endeavor. Furthermore, they should be maintained on such 
duty over an extended period of time, with the responsibility for handling 
intelligence more efficiently centralized. 

Comment: The unremitting struggle of intelligence to assume a coequal 
status within the military establishment as compared with the other major 
functions of command has formed the chief basis of this entire historical 
study. The fact that the personnel problems incident to this fundamental 
matter had not been solved in a satisfactory manner prior to 7 December 
1941 can hardly be denied, especially since they have continued to remain 
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controversial and are still largely unresolved. One of the most valuable 
results of the numerous Pearl Harbor investigations, therefore, was this 
belated recognition on the part of both the national and military authorities 
that intelligence work not only requires expert personnel but also should 
be granted a more favorable position within the Army organization for 
command. 


9. The unapproachable or superior attitude of officials is fatal; there should 
never be any hesitation in asking for further clarification of instructions 
or in seeking advice on matters that are in doubt. 

The persistent failure of Army and Navy officers to seek amplifying 
and clarifying instructions from their superiors becomes strongly indicative 
that the armed services did not instill in their personnel a wholesome 
disposition to consult freely with these superiors. 

Comment: There were several instances where it would have been much 
better if the intelligence authorities in Hawaii had decided to ask for further 
clarification of Magic messages received outside the normal dissemination 
channels. This holds notably true for the series of messages covering 
Japanese code destruction activities and the establishment of a winds warning 
code, as dispatched at various times by the War and Navy Departments. 


10. There is no substitute for imagination and resourcefulness on the part 
of supervisory and intelligence officials. 

Both Washington and Hawaii possessed unusually significant and vital 
intelligence, but there was a failure to employ necessary imagination 
regarding the intelligence actually on hand. 

Comment: The principle itself seems to comprise another broad truism, 
with the attendant criticism somewhat colored by hindsight. Nevertheless, 
it must be readily admitted that the MID estimates of the Far Eastern 
situation during the latter part of 1941 showed little effective imagination 
because they constantly emphasized lines of action the American authorities 
felt Japan ought to adopt, rather than deductions based upon what the 
Japanese might choose to do in pursuing their own national objectives. 
Likewise, there was certainly inadequate imagination displayed concerning 
evaluation of the so-called "bomb plot" reports which were requested by 
Tokyo from the Japanese Consul General in Hawaii. 


11. Communications must be characterized by clarity, forthrightness and 
appropriateness. 

The evidence placed before the Committee reflected an unusual number 
of cases where military officers in high positions proceeded to interpret 
orders, intelligence and other information, and then arrived at opposite 
conclusions in connection therewith. It is further believed that the brevity 
of messages was carried to the point of becoming a fetish instead of a 
virtue. 

Comment: Any detailed study of the key communications dispatched 
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back and forth between Washington and the field during the pre-Pearl 
Harbor period will show that this important principle was violated time 
and again. While MID may not have been a chief offender in the matter, 
it was far from blameless, as witness the confusing message sent to Colonel 
Fielder by the ACofS G-2, WDGS, in which he advised contact with 
Commander Rochefort to secure some important information. 


12. There is great danger in careless paraphrase of information received, 
and every effort should be made to insure that the paraphrased material 
reflects the true meaning and significance of the original. 

In replying to the War Department directive of 27 November, General 
Short said: “Re your 472. Department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison 
with Navy.” Upon receipt of this message in the War Department, it 
was paraphrased to read: “Department alerted to prevent sabotage. Liaison 
with Navy re your 472.” These messages, in reality, have two different 
meanings. 

Comment: While this principle seems mostly to duplicate the preceding 
one, it does form a valuable corollary thereto. The example is not only 
aptly chosen but also could well be utilized to illustrate the previous criticism 
about brevity. 


13. Procedures must be sufficiently flexible to meet tbe exigencies of unusual 
situations. 

The Pearl Harbor evidence displayed several examples of inflexible 
procedures which were not subjected to sufficient alteration in order to 
satisfy an emergency situation. 

Comment: Although no specific intelligence examples were given, the 
rigid limitations placed upon the distribution of Magic information, as 
well as the policy established to prevent the ACofS G-2, WDGS, from 
forwarding intelligence to field commanders which might have operational 
results, could well fall under this unfavorable classification. Similarly, it 
remains apparent that the MID officials themselves were guilty of marked 
inflexibility in not attempting to devise any alternative method for getting 
Magic-derived information to the field without compromising the stringent 
demands of security. 


14. Restriction of highly confidential information to a minimum number 
of officers, while often necessary, should not be carried to the potnt 
of prejudicing the work of the organization. 

The necessity for keeping the Magic secret inviolate cannot be over- 
emphasized, but it seems that the fact that the Japanese codes had been 
broken was regarded as being more important than the information obtained 
from the decoded traffic itself. 

Comment: This principle unquestionably strikes at the very root of the 
Pearl Harbor disaster, but it must also be recognized that the military 
authorities had to look forward to the future in guarding the fact the Japanese 
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code had been broken. If the secret could be successfully protected, it held 
marked promise of disclosing more and more valuable information. The 
Japanese, though, could promptly shut off the course by adopting certain 
basic improvements in the security of their higher codes. Unfortunately, 
a happy balance between these two conflicting requirements was never 
quite reached, so practically every major misunderstanding connected with 
the pre-Pearl Harbor warnings becomes traceable either to the Magic se- 
curity regulations or the manner in which they were eventually carried 
out. 


15. There is a great danger of being blinded by the self-evident. 

Virtually every witness testified he was surprised by the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor. This was chiefly the result of them being blinded by 
what appeared to be self-evident, namely, that the Japanese would continue 
their southward aggression. ` 

Comment: In other words, the departmental military intelligence 
authorities knew full well that a Japanese naval raid on Oahu was a distinct 
possibility but chose to assume that everyone else did. 


16. Officials sbould at all times give subordinates tbe benefit of significant 
information. 

Admiral Turner testified that he regarded an attack on Pearl Harbor 
as a "50-50 possibility," yet he did not give the Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet the benefit of any such conclusion. Furthermore, the war 
warning message of 27 November, which Admiral Turner himself helped 
to prepare, failed to convey the implication of an attack from without. 

Comment: This same criticism could also be leveled against the com- 
panion Army message of 27 November, since there was general agree- 
ment among the key officials of the War Department that the Japanese 
might attempt a raid on the Philippines, Panama, Hawaii or the West 
Coast, in conjunction with their envisaged attack to the south. In reality, 
the stated principle is simply another way of describing the old intelligence 
adage to the effect that information can never be of any value as long 
as it remains locked up in a safe. 


17. An official who neglects to familiarize himself in detail with his 
organization should forfeit bis responsibility. 

The military authorities in Washington апа Hawaii were seemingly so 
obsessed by an executive complex that they failed to determine what was 
going on or not going on within their own organizations. Admirals Stark 
and Turner both “thought” the Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
was receiving Magic intelligence but did not ascertain if this happened 
to be an accomplished fact. Moreover, neither Admiral Kimmel nor General 
Short ever verified whether their respective assumptions in regard to what 
the other was doing were actually correct. 

Comment: The listed principle is an obvious one and merely represents 
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an elementary principle of good leadership. The fact that the naval operating 
and planning authorities in Washington were not fully aware of the extent 
to which the Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, was receiving Magic reflects 
again upon a lack of staff coordination existing between them and the 
Office of Naval Intelligence. Also, it may well be tied in with the earlier 
Navy Department decision to decentralize its communications intelligence 
effort largely to installations in the field. While Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short probably should have established closer staff liaison, this 
matter was plainly influenced by the complicated naval command system 
in Hawaii. On the other hand, the Army and Navy intelligence officials 
therein, except for their counterintelligence activities, certainly did fail to 
remain properly familiar with what their opposite numbers were doing 
at all times. 


18. Failure can be avoided in tbe long run by preparing for any eventuality. 

While it is the accepted responsibility of an outpost commander to prepare 
for the worst possible contingency, it appears that this premise was applied 
more in theory than in practice. 

Comment: This important principle points directly toward the faulty 
estimation methods that were utilized by MID during the pre-Pearl Harbor 
period. Both the Staff Officer's Field Manual dated August 19, 1940, and 
doctrine taught at the Command and General Staff School were currently 
emphasizing the importance of dealing with enemy capabilities instead 
of intentions in making formal estimates of the situation. Likewise, only 
enemy capabilities which could interfere with the successful accomplishment 
of our own mission were to be given detailed consideration. The approved 
method was not being followed by MID, nor did General Short apparently 
choose to use it within the Hawaiian Department. If either had done so, 
the chances are that their estimates would at least have mentioned the 
critical Japanese capability of launching a carrier-borne air assault against 
American-held territory, but this most dangerous hostile capability was 
never specifically expressed. 


19. Officials, om a personal basis, sbould never countermand an official 
instruction. 

It seems to have been a recognized practice in the Navy for the Chief 
of Naval Operations to supplement official dispatches by correspondence 
of a quasi-personal nature. This often had the effect of countermanding 
official instructions previously issued. 

Comment: There was also a considerable amount of personal corre- 
spondence going on between General Marshall and General Short cover- 
ing Hawaiian Department defense matters. While no special cases of this 
type of correspondence were brought to light for the Army intelligence 
officials, the practice had been followed many times in the past. Even 
though there are certain manifest advantages in this personal correspon- 
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dence system, it should always be regarded as a very hazardous undertak- 
ing, and great care must be exercised to insure that it does not in any 
manner countermand or weaken official instructions already published. 


20. Personal or official jealousy will wreck any organization. 

The Committee obtained the general impression that relations between 
the Army and Navy were often hampered by personal or official jealousy. 
Furthermore, understanding and cooperation between the Navy War Plans 
Division and Office of Naval Intelligence were entirely unsatisfactory, with 
the first named agency demonstrating an overzealous disposition to preserve 
and enhance its own prerogatives. 

Comment: The Army War Plans Division likewise displayed a tendency 
to become overbearing in this same respect. While sharp interservice rivalry 
was initially discernible between the Army and Navy communications 
intelligence groups in developing the Magic effort, this was soon ironed 
out by mutual agreement. On the whole, therefore, MID-ONI relationships 
shortly before Pearl Harbor seem to have been remarkably auspicious, 
especially at the working level. In contrast, there was much to be desired 
regarding coordination among the various intelligence groups operating 
in Hawaii, although the local Army, Navy and FBI officials did cooperate 
freely within the framework of a delimitation agreement recently contrived 
in Washington to govern all security investigative activities. 


21. Personal friendship, without more, should never be accepted in lieu 
of liaison or confused therewith where the latter ts necessary to the 
proper functioning of two or more agencies. 

Both Admiral Kimmel and General Short constantly stressed the fact 
that they were close personal friends, but they failed to get together 
sufficiently in order to assure that each possessed the same knowledge 
of the situation as the other, or to effect a proper coordination and integration 
of their individual military missions. 

Comment: Colonel Fielder and Commander Rochefort also established 
friendly relations on a personal basis but did not coordinate directly with 
each other in the official sense. In this particular case, however, it was 
an order from higher authority which served to prevent Commander 
Rochefort from encouraging the desired official relationship. 


22. No consideration should be permitted as excuse for failure to perform 
a fundamental task. 

No excuse or explanation can justify or temper the failure of the Army 
and Navy commanders in Hawaii to make certain beyond any reasonable 
doubt that there was an integrated and coordinated employment of their 
available defensive facilities. 

Comment: Testimonies given before the numerous Pearl Harbor inves- 
tigative groups are amazingly replete with excuses advanced by various 
witnesses for not performing their regularly assigned military tasks. Fur- 
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thermore, this criticism remains as pointedly applicable to many of the 
military intelligence personnel as it does to the others. 


23. Superiors must at all times keep tbeir subordinates adequately informed 
and, conversely, subordinates must keep their superiors informed. 

In Washington, the Director of Naval Intelligence and his Chief of the 
Far Eastern Section were not kept appropriately informed by the Navy 
War Plans Division in regard to the nature of the dispatches being sent 
out to the fleet commanders. In Hawaii, General Short construed too 
narrowly the caution contained in the Army warning dispatch of 27 
November and thus chose to inform only a very few of his subordinate 
officers that the situation was exceedingly acute. 

Comment: The Committee might well have selected more and better 
examples to illustrate this fundamental principle of both command and 
intelligence. The chief fault of the entire Pearl Harbor affair appears to 
lie in repeated violations of this essential two-way responsibility between 
superiors and their subordinates. The security regulations which were drawn 
up to protect the Magic source but at the same time denied vital information 
to the field commanders should serve to illustrate this point most vividly. 


24. The administrative organization of any establishment must be designed 
to locate failures and to assess responsibility. 

The Committee could never determine definitely whether or not any 
individual saw a particular Magic message because no record system was 
established for initialing such messages or otherwise fixing responsibility 
connected therewith. 

Comment: This administrative weakness stemmed mainly from the fact 
that the distribution of Magic material did not conform to the customary 
intelligence dissemination system. Besides, due to the stringent Magic 
security regulations, the authorized recipients naturally hesitated to 
acknowledge the actual number of persons within their own organizations 
who had been granted unofficial access to this ultra-secret information. 


25. In a well-balanced organization there is a close correlation of respon- 
sibility and authority. 

To vest a man with responsibility and no corresponding authority is 
an unfair, ineffective and unsatisfactory arrangement. Both in Washington 
and Hawaii, only the highest ranking officers appeared to possess any 
real authority for acting decisively, which made it impossible for subordinate 
officers to meet the sudden demands of an emergency. 

Comment: While the principle remains patently sound, it must be 
admitted that starting a major war is hardly a decision for subordinate 
officers to assume under any circumstances. Additionally, when the national 
administration issued policy instructions stating a desire that the Japanese 
should commit the first belligerent act, it not only upset the delicate balance 
between responsibility and authority throughout the higher military 
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echelons but also compelled a very cautious approach. Within MID itself, 
it may be fairly claimed that this same fine balance was never fittingly 
achieved for the Chief of the Intelligence Branch, since he was denied 
full knowledge of Magic-derived information while still charged with 
reviewing estimates of the Far Eastern situation. 


On 3 August 1946, the Chief of Staff, General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, referred the twenty-five principles as enunciated in the 
report of the Joint Congressional Committee to an Army Advisory Group 
headed by Lt. Gen. Wade H. Haislip for review and recommendation. This 
Advisory Group was “strongly impressed by their simplicity, soundness 
and applicability in the conduct of war” but held that the Field Service 
Regulations and Staff Officers Field Manual already included “most if not 
all of the principles either directly or by implication.” Notwithstanding, 
it recommended that: 

a. Copies of the report be furnished to all Theater, Army and Air 
Commanders and to the Directors of the War Department General Staff 
Divisions, and that they be directed to correct any current procedures which 
violate any of the 25 principles, reporting any violations beyond their authority 
to correct. 

b. The higher level Air, Ground, Naval and Joint Schools be directed to 
study and teach the causes for the deficiencies with a view to developing 
better organization and simpler and more certain command and staff 
procedures for the Armed Forces.? 

These two recommendations were promptly approved by the Secretary 
of War and, on 15 October 1946, promulgated to all major commanders, 
departmental staff directors and chiefs of services, United States Агтпу.!0 
Because there was no time limit ever placed upon the final accomplishment 
of these important instructions, they have continued to remain in force 
so that the twenty-five Pearl Harbor principles still form a regular part 
of the Army training manuals, field service regulations and higher service 
school curricula. If conscientiously applied, these principles, derived at such 
an extremely high price, could well go a long way toward preventing another 
Pearl Harbor. 
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Notes 


1. Memo (S), Sec. Gen. Staff to ACofS G-3, 3 February 1942, WPD 4622-38 to 49, 1941 
Far Eastern Situation General. Records of the Chief of Staff, DRB, TAG. The Roberts 
Commission was not permitted to inquire into matters involving Magic, nor did it record 
or require testimony under oath from either Admiral Stark or General Marshall. 

2. Memo (S) for ACofS G-3, 22 February 1942, in compliance with OCS/21347-7, 3 February 
1942, MID 010., 17 March 1942 (4 March 1942), Pearl Harbor Safe. ACSI Records Sec. 

3. Gen. Eisenhower had just been appointed to this general staff position, effective 16 
February 1942. Soon afterwards he was placed in charge of a new Operations Division, WDGS, 
and then, on 25 June 1942, designated to become the Commanding General, European Theater, 
with headquarters in London. See: OPI Press Release on Dwight D. Eisenhower, dated 18 
July 1942. 

4. Memo (S), ACofS WPD to CofS, 2 March 1942, WPD 4622-38 to 49, 1941 Far Eastern 
Situation General. Records of the Chief of Staff, DRB, TAG. 

5. Memo (S) ACofS G-2 for CofS, 17 March 1942, (273) MID 010., 17 March 1942 (4 
March 1942), Pearl Harbor Safe. ACSI, Records Sec. This latest attempt by the American 
intelligence authorities to persuade Congress to authorize wiretapping in national security 
cases eventually came to naught, as did numerous succeeding attempts over the following 
years. 

6. Report of the Joint Committee on the Investigation of tbe Pearl Harbor Attack, S. 
Doc. 244, 79th Cong., 2d sess., July 20 (legislative day July 5) 1946. Hereafter cited as Joint 
Committee Report. 


7. Ibid., p. 253. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Memo for the Deputy CofS, Lt. Gen. Wade Н. Haislip, 19 September 1946, MID 333.5, 
15 October (1 August 1944), Pearl Harbor Safe. ACSI, Records Sec. 

10. Ltr. (C), TAG, 15 October 1946, MID 333.5, 15 October 1946 (1 August 1944), Pearl 
Harbor Safe. ACSI, Records Sec. 


Chapter УШ 
General Conclusions 


The disastrous surprise achieved by the Japanese at. Pearl Harbor cannot 
be charged directly against any major defect existing in the departmental 
military intelligence organization. By early 1941, MID had managed to 
overcome most of the serious handicaps it was burdened with over the 
peacetime years, at least to the point where it remained adequately geared 
to collect and process a significant amount of foreign military information. 
Although there was still a definite need for an underground intelligence 
system in the Far East, especially to surmount the recent tightening of 
Japanese security measures, every effort was being made to improve other 
available sources so as to cover that difficult area in a more satisfactory 
manner. Additionally, the extraordinary Magic exploit was already showing 
great promise of developing into an intelligence triumph of tremendous 
proportions. The overall organization, therefore, was favorably designed 
to gather as much information as possible bearing upon Japanese military 
capabilities and then to evaluate and distribute such information in full 
accordance with established intelligence procedures. 

The truth concerning the real value of this MID organization must, 
of course, stand or fall with the actual results it produced during the pre- 
Pearl Harbor period. While many of the more indicative reports were 
not obtained until shortly before the attack occurred, they did prove to 
be both numerous and revealing, and were derived from a wide variety 
of different intelligence sources. Certainly there was enough relevant 
information on hand by 1 December 1941 to provide the outpost 
commanders with sufficient warning so that they would not be caught 
by complete surprise when and if the Japanese decided to embark upon 
some sudden military venture against the United States. Thus the principal 
shortcomings apparently did not lie in the collection effort itself but further 
along within the intelligence process, possibly in faulty evaluation and 
improper dissemination procedures, or even factors falling plainly beyond 
MID control. 
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In this same connection, it seems important to stress once more that 
the key personnel charged with handling Far Eastern intelligence matters 
for the War Department were all notably well qualified to undertake such 
a consequential duty. This despite the fact that during 1941 there was 
an active competition going on throughout the Army to secure the services 
of experienced officers, particularly those who had recently graduated from 
any of the higher military schools and were trained to perform in responsible 
staff positions. An administrative feat of this extent could only have stemmed 
from a commendable recognition on the part of the higher departmental 
authorities as to the grave urgency and importance of the military 
intelligence effort in the Far East. It further poses a strong suggestion 
that if these carefully selected experts were unable to cope with the severe 
demands of the growing intelligence emergency, then adverse policies or 
outside decisions may have contributed measurably to many of the 
unfavorable developments which eventually did take place. 

Aside from being timely and extensive, there appears to have been little 
of real value contained in the estimates of the Far Eastern situation submitted 
by MID during the critical months preceding Pearl Harbor. They were 
not only conceived on too high a plane for any practical use but also 
consistently underrated the total Japanese military capabilities. Moreover, 
they were far too prone to credit Japan with logical motives from an 
American viewpoint, rather than to accept the obvious thesis that it might 
decide to pursue its own national objectives regardless of ultimate 
consequences. Since these estimates were purposely aimed at Japanese Army 
activities, there was a strong MID tendency to neglect Japanese naval 
capabilities, especially those pertaining to its naval air arm. The combined 
result of all this was to forecast hostile decisions which failed to compare 
well with events that later actually happened. 

The G-2 estimates likewise displayed a strong British influence during 
the pre-Pearl Harbor period. Although the British intelligence authorities 
were naturally as deeply concerned as the MID officials over the deteriorating 
situation in the Far East, the mission of the British Army for that area 
could never be identical with the fundamental United States Army 
responsibility of protecting our own national security. Under the approved 
American system of concentrating only upon enemy capabilities which may 
serve to interfere with the assigned mission, both the content and conclusions 
of the MID estimates should have differed noticeably from those of the 
British, but they did not. A British estimate of the Far Eastern situation 
at that time could have legitimately omitted any detailed consideration 
in respect to the acknowledged Japanese capability of launching a surprise 
raid against American-held territory because it would be mainly concerned 
with analyzing similar threats to Malaya, Burma or Hong Kong. On the 
other hand, this particular capability ought to have been of primary interest 
to MID, as it could pose a direct threat to the security of the United 
States. It also should have received special attention from the American 
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commanders who were occupying exposed positions in the Pacific and 
operating under formally designated defensive missions. 

The history of Pearl Harbor might have been entirely different if the 
American intelligence officials had held to their own teachings and dealt 
with Japanese military capabilities in estimating the Far Eastern situation 
instead of attempting to divine specific Japanese intentions. Japan was 
perfectly capable of opening the war with a surprise naval assault on one 
or more of our outlying possessions, even though neither MID nor ONI 
apparently chose to believe that it intended to do so. Furthermore, under 
any flexible military plan, intentions may be altered almost at will but 
capabilities continue to remain comparatively fixed. For illustration, the 
Japanese capability of conducting a naval air raid against Oahu did not 
change just before 7 December 1941, but the actual plan devised to 
accomplish the attack included several provisions for cancelling it in case 
the task force happened to be discovered en route to its final rendezvous. 
From a strictly military viewpoint, therefore, the essence of the Pearl Harbor 
disaster may well be closely related to the faulty estimation methods that 
were utilized in MID and ONI during the crucial months preceding the 
surprise Japanese air assault on Hawaii. 

It further remains apparent that the irregular intelligence dissemination 
procedures developed in Washington over these same months were badly 
conceived and poorly executed. Security considerations felt to be essential 
in order to protect the precious Magic secret for future use were thus 
permitted to nullify the full value of much of the information derivable 
therefrom, especially with reference to the major military commanders 
in the field. Likewise, in establishing special distribution channels for 
disseminating a limited number of highly selected Magic messages to those 
commanders, the messages could not be processed at their destination in 
strict accordance with standard intelligence practices. As a result, the 
Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, was not only deprived of 
important information affecting the safety of his command, but also some 
of the information which he did receive from local naval sources became 
improperly distributed within his own organization. 

Most of these unsatisfactory dissemination procedures cannot be rightly 
charged against MID, since they were imposed upon the agency from above. 
As a matter of fact, the MID officials consistently leaned toward a policy 
of liberalizing the amount of information which should be sent to the 
field commanders. There is no evidence, however, that these same officials 
ever seriously formulated or even proposed any alternative plan for insuring 
a more successful distribution of Magic-derived information to the 
Commanding General, Hawaiian Department. This surely could have been 
accomplished in some practicable manner without compromising the 
requisite fact that the top Japanese diplomatic code had been broken. 
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There were probably other factors involved in this matter of withholding 
certain items of information from the field commanders, falling beyond 
MID control and remaining understandably moot. For instance, the 
announced Presidential policy of desiring Japan to commit the first overt 
act in case of war might have fostered a last minute feeling among the 
Washington authorities to the effect that the die was now clearly cast, 
so let the chips fall where they may. Nevertheless, if such a feeling ever 
did develop, it manifestly failed to influence the performance of the MID 
officials, as witness the determined albeit unsuccessful efforts of General 
Miles and Colonel Bratton to get word of the final Japanese note to General 
Short in time for his effective use. 

In answering the explicit questions posed earlier, therefore, corresponding 
to the three broad phases of the military intelligence process, the complete 
analysis appears to support the following general conclusions: 


1. While MID still needed a suitable undercover intelligence system in 
the Far East, it was on the whole favorably organized and directed 
to exploit all currently available sources of information concerning 
Japanese military capabilities within that turbulent area. Furthermore, 
any censure which might be directed against the agency for being 
too late in initiating collection improvements for the area must be 
shared by the national authorities who persistently restricted the 
effective development of many important military intelligence 
activities over the preceding peacetime years. 

2. Upon receiving a mass of pertinent information relative to Japanese 
military capabilities in the Far East, MID demonstrated it was duly 
aware of its cardinal responsibility for evaluating such material in 
order to deduce possible lines of military action open to Japan during 
the critical months before Pearl Harbor. Although the resultant 
estimates of the situation were both timely and extensive, they proved 
to be conspicuously at variance with the events which later transpired. 
There were several reasons for this marked failure, the foremost 
probably being the adopted practice of attempting to forecast Japan's 
specific intentions rather than concentrating more on a detailed 
examination of its different military capabilities for endangering 
United States security. Similarly, the deceptive story unfolded by the 
Magic intercepts led many American officials erroneously to believe 
that they could practically read the minds of the Japanese governmental 
authorities, thus rendering tried and true military intelligence methods 
of estimating the situation largely unnecessary. 

3. MID was cognizant at all times of a fundamental duty for keeping 
the major overseas commanders promptly and adequately informed 
in regard to any information at hand that might affect the security 
of their respective commands. The regular dissemination procedures 
which had been evolved through many years of intelligence operations 
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also remained conveniently designed to accomplish this important 
task under normal conditions. Higher authority, however, deemed 
that these established procedures were inappropriate for protecting 
the vital Magic secret, so new arrangements had to be contrived to 
handle such messages. Unfortunately, these special arrangements were 
neither fittingly conceived nor efficiently executed, so much of the 
valuable Magic information became improperly distributed. 


In addition to these three main conclusions, several other significant 
points appear worthy of special comment, as follows: 


1. Even if MID had been able to form a secret intelligence system 
in the Far East during 1941, the time remaining available before 
Pearl Harbor was far too short to promise any real chance of success. 
А complex and sensitive organization of that type must function 
at least for several years before it can be expected to furnish 
dependable results. The American intelligence officials, therefore, 
would still have had to rely chiefly upon cooperative British and 
Dutch sources in seeking to gain reliable information of any planned 
Japanese air attack against Oahu. Since these foreign-controlled 
sources could never entirely satisfy our own national needs, the tragic 
consequences of not possessing an American undercover intelligence 
organization in the Far East prior to Pearl Harbor become plainly 
evident. 

2. The cryptanalytic feat of breaking the Japanese Purple code was 
a magnificent intelligence achievement meriting unreserved praise. 
It not only turned out to be of immense value in guiding the conduct 
of American foreign policy but also provided a worthwhile amount 
of useful military information. Nonetheless, strictly from the military 
standpoint, it probably would have been much better if our 
cryptanalytic experts had managed instead to break one of the higher 
Japanese Army or Navy codes before Pearl Harbor. The American 
intelligence officials might then have centered their principal 
attention on deriving military information therefrom, rather than 
becoming too overly concerned with worldwide diplomatic affairs 
at the expense of executing sound estimates of the military situation. 

3. It remains almost inconceivable that the Washington authorities 
failed to develop some suitable scheme for passing all available 
information to major field commanders without compromising the 
vital Magic secret. These officers were certainly entitled to receive 
whatever information was obtainable from this or any other source 
which might affect the safety of their military commands. While 
the Commanding General, Philippine Department, could presumably 
acquire needed Magic material through the Navy communications 
intelligence group stationed on Corregidor, the Army commanders 
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in Panama and Hawaii were denied any comparable source of 
information. The void was so glaringly apparent that one possible 
explanation for not filling it might well have been a fixation in 
the minds of authorities in Washington along the lines that Japan 
would continue its aggression southward and not dare to risk an 
attack against American-held territory. 

4. The most serious defect in the system devised for handling the Magic 
messages in Washington was unquestionably the practice of turning 
over huge accumulations of raw intercepts daily to each of the 
authorized recipients. Although the Pearl Harbor testimony clearly 
reveals that this was done in accordance with the expressed wishes 
of the recipients themselves, proper screening and evaluation of such 
raw material could only be effectively accomplished by Far Eastern 
military intelligence specialists working on a full-time basis. The 
departmental authorities would thus have been much better served 
if they had decided to follow the earlier system of receiving regular 
intelligence summaries, supplemented wherever necessary by selected 
quotations from the more revealing Magic intercepts. 

5. The failure of the ACofS G-2, WDGS, to assure that his Intelligence 
Branch Chief remained thoroughly familiar at all times with 
information contained in the Magic messages seems inexcusable, 
especially since he was charged with reviewing MID estimates of 
the Far Eastern situation. Likewise, the decision was ill-advised to 
have Colonel Bratton attempt to function in the dual capacity of 
Chief of the Far Eastern Section as well as MID custodian for Magic 
material because of the extremely heavy work load involved in 
performing these two separate assignments. He could scarcely be 
expected to do full justice to either task during the arduous period 
which immediately preceded Pearl Harbor. 

6. One of the most consequential features of the pre-Pearl Harbor 
military intelligence effort was the fact that MID habitually focused 
its primary attention on Japanese Army activities while counting 
upon ONI to handle Japanese naval capabilities in the same manner. 
Unhappily, with Japan possessing both an Army and Navy air arm, 
this natural division of responsibility was not sufficiently flexible 
to cover properly the total military capabilities of that country. MID 
further met with serious difficulties in trying to correctly estimate 
Japanese amphibious capabilities, which were also of major 
significance to the American intelligence authorities. 

7. Many of the important command messages exchanged between 
Washington and the Hawaiian Department before Pearl Harbor were 
lacking in clarity. They thus failed to measure up to the high standards 
of unity, coherence and emphasis being taught in the Army schools 
of the day. One of the chief causes of this deficiency appears to 
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have been the habit of various officials of inserting their own ideas 
into previously drafted messages, which inevitably led to ambiguity. 
As a result, some of the messages were misunderstood, and no effort 
was made at either end to check upon their exact meaning. 


. Although the broad summaries of possible future military 


developments which MID chose to call estimates of the situation 
may have been of substantial value in briefing the Secretary of War 
and Chief of Staff on world conditions, they were of little practical 
use to the commanders in the field. It would have been more profitable 
for all concerned if these so-called estimates had been distributed 
in the form of periodic intelligence surveys, with MID additionally 
preparing regular military estimates of the situation at appropriate 
intervals based upon a detailed examination of hostile capabilities 
in light of definite time and space calculations. 


. In the matter of considering hostile capabilities rather than intentions 


when estimating a military situation, it must be admitted that some 
commanders, in their ignorance, have often demanded their ACofS 
G-2s to deduce precise enemy intentions rather than weigh enemy 
capabilities for interfering with the assigned mission. This type of 
pressure may or may not have prevailed within the War Department 
before Pearl Harbor, but, if so, it should have been most forcefully 
resisted. British influence also undeniably played an influential role 
in the estimation practices being utilized at this time by MID. 

It may be argued that many of the higher Army commanders and 
staff officers during 1941 were largely unfamiliar with the approved 
method of using enemy capabilities instead of intentions in estimating 
the situation because it had only been recently adopted. Although 
this might constitute a reason for neglect of the new system, it 
cannot suffice as a satisfactory excuse, especially within MID where 
the capabilities method was actually developed. The new system was 
officially prescribed in both the current Basic Field Manual on Combat 
Intelligence (ВЕМ 30-5) and Staff Officers Field Manual (FM 101- 
5), and was being strongly emphasized as part of the intelligence 
course of instruction at the Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

There is no evidence that any formal estimate of the situation was 
ever prepared in the Hawaiian Department for the period 
immediately preceding the Pearl Harbor attack. Since he was actually 
living the situation, General Short apparently felt that he was well 
qualified to make his own continuing estimate while it developed. 
However, if he had decided to pause and examine the situation in 
a more punctilious manner, the chances are that such an estimate 
would have pointed unmistakably toward a carrier-borne air assault 
as comprising the most dangerous hostile capability which could 
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threaten the safety of his command. This, in turn, might have served 
to accentuate his defensive arrangements for guarding against an 
attack from without and deemphasize his comparatively exaggerated 
concern over the twin threats of subversion and sabotage. 

12. The authoritative control exercised by WPD over MID during the 
pre-Pearl Harbor period was distinctly harmful to the military 
intelligence effort. This control was mainly a carry-over from the 
earlier years when the War College Division had held a recognized 
paramount position within the War Department General Staff. It 
was furthered by the Chief of Staff, who chose to follow a policy 
of fixing specific responsibilities upon selected WPD officials in order 
to cope with the growing national emergency. These officials soon 
came to exert a centralized direction over operational activities of 
the Army during the prewar years. Since this policy deliberately 
contravened the theory that all divisions of the War Department 
General Staff should be coequal under the Chief of Staff, the adverse 
comments on this subject as presented by the Joint Congressional 
Committee were well taken. 

13. That there was no exchange of any command message whatsoever 
between the War Department and the Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Department, from 28 November to 7 December 1941 seems 
truly incomprehensible. By that time American-Japanese relations 
had deteriorated to the point where practically anything could happen. 
Following the dispatch of the indefinite Army and Navy warning 
messages to Hawaii on 27 November, innumerable questions should 
have been raised in the minds of all parties involved. Yet, after 
General Short had dutifully returned his sketchy reply to the War 
Department within the hour, nothing happened, except, of course, 
the ensuing military disaster. 


In all fairness to the participants, it must be recognized that Pearl Harbor 
was one of the most thoroughly investigated events ever to occur in history. 
Each individual circumstance surrounding the subject was delved into at 
great length over and over again, with the key witnesses being repeatedly 
called upon to face a veritable barrage of pointed questions exploring all 
possible avenues of approach. Moreover, in many cases, the investigators 
were purposely seeking to uncover derelictions of duty on the part of these 
same witnesses which could be utilized in placing some sort of blame for 
the actual calamity itself. It hardly seems strange, therefore, that mistakes 
of almost every conceivable nature were eventually disclosed. 

It is always much easier to look back and criticize than to reach a correct 
decision at the proper time when confronted with a real problem under 
stress. Military intelligence activities remain peculiarly vulnerable to this 
type of second-guessing because they normally have to culminate in a 
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prediction of things to come. Hence, the temptation to become severely 
critical of MID operations before Pearl Harbor should not be permitted 
to obscure the numerous solid accomplishments which were actually achieved 
by that agency during this trying period in American history. While 
important errors may have been committed, many of them were closely 
intertwined with outside policies and command decisions falling patently 
beyond MID control. The departmental military intelligence officials did 
plainly demonstrate that they were conscious at all times of the assigned 
mission and strove diligently to solve their complex problems under the 
difficult handicaps being posed by a vast military expansion. 

In final summation, therefore, MID managed to obtain a large amount 
of advance information concerning the planned Japanese attack against 
Pearl Harbor, but failed to evaluate it accurately in light of the events 
that came to pass. On the other hand, the agency cannot rightly be charged 
either with the serious deficiencies existing in the system for disseminating 
Magic material or with the lack of effective command action taken in 
Washington and Hawaii, because these two matters lay clearly outside the 
given responsibilities of the ACofS G-2, WDGS. 

Both the majority and minority reports of the Joint Congressional 
Committee chose to heap lavish praise upon the Magic phase of the 
departmental military intelligence effort, as follows: 

Majority Report— 

With the exercise of the greatest ingenuity and utmost resourcefulness, 
regarded by the committee as meriting the highest commendation, the War 
and Navy Departments collaborated in breaking the Japanese diplomatic codes. 
Through the exploitation of intercepted and decoded messages between Japan 
and her diplomatic establishments, the so-called Magic, a wealth of intelligence 
concerning the purposes of the Japanese was available in Washington. 

Minority Report— 

With extraordinary skill, zeal and watchfulness the intelligence services 
of the Army Signal Corps and Navy Office of Naval Communications broke 
Japanese codes and intercepted messages between the Japanese Government 
and its spies and agents and ambassadors in all parts of the world and supplied 
the high authorities in Washington reliable secret information respecting 
Japanese designs, decisions and operations at home, in the United States, 
and in other countries.! 

Although the conclusions of the Army Pearl Harbor Board along similar 
lines proved to be comparatively restrained, they were actually much more 
embracing. For example, in describing the overall MID effort, the Board 
thus declared that: 

Within the scope of its activities, this division performed well. It gathered 
much valuable and vital data. Through Colonel Bratton it insisted on the 
dissemination of this information to the Field Commanders.... We must 
know as much about the other major world powers as they know about 
us. This is an absolute condition precedent to intelligence planning by those 
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charged with formulating our international policies and providing for our 
security. Our intelligence service should be second to none in its efficiency. 
It must not be inferred that this is the exclusive function of the M.LD. 
It is a national problem? 
Pearl Harbor, therefore, if it did nothing else, succeeded in arousing 
a most healthy acceptance among the authorities of the day that military 
intelligence operations must constitute an essential function of command 
and should not be slighted to any material degree either during peace 
or war. MID could now enter World War II with a newly gained confidence 
born of the realization that its efforts would undoubtedly receive full notice 
and support by all concerned, rather than face an uphill struggle for adequate 
recognition as it had so often done in the past. 
The Fates are just; tbey give us but our own; 
Nemesis ribens what our hands have sown.? 
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